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A MESSAGE FROM THE AUTHOR 


Who are the children in our schools? They are a boy from a 
Navaho reservation in Arizona; a black girl in Harlem; the son of 
a Cuban refugee in Miami; a boy from a ranch in Wyoming; a 
suburbanite’s daughter in Deerfield, Illinois; a blue-collar worker’s 
son in Detroit. They are all different. Yet they all have much in 
common. All are asking questions the answers to which can affect 
the future of our nation profoundly. 

They share an introspection. 

Who am I? they ask. What kind of a life shall I lead? What is 
my role in my family? in my school? in my community? What is 
my future and my relationship to the larger world? 

A search for answers to these fundamental questions leads to a 
myriad of decisions they must consider as individuals in a free 
society. Their choices will affect our economic, social, and political 
systems—just as each boy and girl will be affected by these systems. 
Their careers, their happiness in future family relationships, and 
their effective participation as citizens hinge upon their capacity to 
make wise decisions. 


Such decision making leads our students to a series of even 
broader questions. How can I cope with the complexities of social 
change? What are the implications for each of us of technology’s 
impact on society and the overriding concern for environmental 
quality? How can I cope with the problems of intolerance and 
indifference and develop a philosophy that respects the rights, 
privileges, and values of others? How can I work for the peaceful 
resolution of conflict? Each of these questions cries for a rational 
solution. 

Our students’ abilities to see themselves in proper perspective to 
the world around them—their abilities to develop the skills and 
attitudes to become captains of their fate—have extremely impor- 
tant implications for their entire educational careers. If motivated 
by the relevance of their experiences in school, they will more 
readily develop their talents and be more able to accept challenging 
roles in society. 

OuR WORKING WORLD is an instrument attuned to these basic 
concerns. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Rationale 


The OUR WORKING WORLD series has been carefully con- 
structed to conform with a unique curriculum design developed by 
Professor Lawrence Senesh and a team of social scientists and 
educators with whom he has been closely associated. Aspects of the 
design are described here briefly. For a more detailed description 
read the rationale booklet associated with the project, New Paths 
in Social Science Curriculum Design. 

OUR WORKING WORLD consists of a six-part series: 

Level 1 — Families 

Level 2 — Neighborhoods 

Level 3 — Cities 

Level 4 — Regions of the United States 
Level 5 — The American Way of Life 
Level 6 — Regions of the World 

The series is designed sequentially. Courses build on preceding 
experiences. The levels of OUR WORKING WORLD relate to and 
build on each other in a number of ways. Themes move from level 
to level. For example, Level 1 introduces conflict resolution in 
terms of family conflicts. A new aspect of conflict resolution is 
included at each succeeding level. At Level 6, students investigate 
the concern for resolving international conflicts peacefully. 

The series uses the fundamental ideas of each of the social 
sciences: economics, sociology, political science, anthropology, and 
social psychology. The ideas form a framework for the social 
science theory to which all OWW content is related. Increasingly 
sophisticated and complex ideas are introduced and reinforced at 
each succeeding level. Thus the program grows as a totality, as an 
organism grows. Professor Senesh calls this the organic curriculum. 

The interdisciplinary nature of this design calls for a careful 
interweaving of the social sciences. Professor Senesh refers to this 
as “orchestrating the curriculum.” Each discipline gets the oppor- 
tunity to play the solo role in the “social science orchestra’ when 
it is most appropriate. Other disciplines then play background 
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roles. The interweaving continues as new topics and problems are 
introduced. 

The design of the materials utilizes systems orientation. At Level 
4, regions are studied as systems. These regions are introduced as 
both goal- and non-goal-oriented systems. At Levels 1, 2, and 3 the 
systems approach is applied to families, neighborhoods, and cities. 
At subsequent levels it is applied to the nation and the world. As 
such, they have particular goals. In problem solving, systems anal- 
ysis is extremely important. Students learn to view particular social 
phenomena and problems in relation to other phenomena and 
problems, not in isolation. 

All objectives are brought together within the program as a means 
for understanding social reality. The materials do not shy away 
from the actual world, but rather use it as an integral part in the 
development of ideas related to social behavior. Students will meet 
many real people in their textbooks and in the stories and poems 
available as auxiliaries. They will compare situations of these peo- 
ple with their own situations and, in so doing, extend their experi- 
ences. 

The design encourages students to develop a problem-solving 
orientation. Through OUR WORKING WORLD they will become 
involved personally with social problems. To become proficient in 
the use of analytic tools, students need to develop an efficient way 
to do research. They need to learn research skills and to adopt an 
attitude proper to inquiry. The orientations section of this intro- 
duction, pages 14 through 20, includes a detailed outline of expec- 
tations for the research presentation of OUR WORKING 
WORLD. 

The design recognizes the necessity to develop both time (his- 
tory) and spatial (geography) orientations. These begin with Level 
1 and continue systematically through Level 6. In all cases time 
and spatial understandings are enriched through the use of the 
social science disciplines. Performance criteria for time and spatial 
orientations for this level are outlined also (pages 18 through 20). 

The design is future-oriented. The latest research in the social 
sciences and other disciplines has been used in the construction of 


the materials. Many of the articles in the text and in the auxiliaries 
have been written by specialists or in consultation with them. The 
most up-to-date findings at our command have been used. 

The design is community-oriented. In OUR WORKING WORLD 
the community becomes a social laboratory. There are suggestions 
for activities that involve members of the family, the neighborhood, 
and the larger city—to take the program beyond the four walls of 
the classroom. Students can extend their experience as they see 
their environment as a microcosm of the larger world. 

The design facilitates opportunities for correlating other subject 
areas with social studies. Some of the other subject areas that are 
linked with social studies are language arts, science, mathematics, 
and the creative arts. OWW contains a multiplicity of articles, 
stories, poems, and songs. They are intended to provide a basis for 
the discovery of many new ideas within the patterns of the pro- 
gram. They also increase students’ reading and listening skills, 
extend their vocabularies, and offer ways for verbalizing generali- 
zations. Many other activities offer similar opportunities for the 
development of skill in mathematics, science, and the creative arts. 


Components of the Program 


A complete set of instructional materials for OUR WORKING 
WORLD, Regions of the United States, includes this Teacher’s Re- 
source Guide; a hard-cover textbook and a soft-cover Problems 
Book for each student; a teacher’s edition of the Problems Book; 
and the Social Science Satellite Kit, a collection of readings related 
to the TRG. Also provided is New Paths in Social Science Cur- 
riculum Design, a book that details the rationale of Professor 
Senesh’s approach to OUR WORKING WORLD. 


TEACHER’S RESOURCE GUIDE 


OuR WORKING WORLD is an activity-centered program, and 
thus the Teacher’s Resource Guide is your focal point for day-to- 
day classroom planning. The guide is a collection of activities that 
are designed to reinforce every major idea of the fourth-level pro- 
gram. It has been organized to allow you maximum flexibility in 


selecting activities best suited to the interests and abilities of your 
students. 

The organization of material in the guide parallels that of the 
student textbook. Thus the Grade 4 guide has five major units 
divided into twelve chapters, just as the textbook does. Let’s 
review the TRG unit and chapter contents briefly so that you can 
learn about the many helpful teaching aids contained in the guide. 


Units. Each of the five units has an opening section. In that section 

are the following: 

© Structure of the Unit—a brief statement that provides a per- 
spective for the entire unit. 

@ Unit Activities—activities that relate to the entire unit, not 
necessarily to any particular chapter. 

@ Evaluating the Unit—an end-of-unit activity correlated with 
the section of the student textbook entitled “What Did You 
Learn?” This activity allows your students to review the major 
ideas in the unit after you have completed it. 

@ Long-Term Activities—one or more activities that can be de- 
veloped and continued throughout the school year. The activi- 
ties relate to the entire fourth-level program, not necessarily 
the unit only. They link the whole course of study, unit by 
unit. 

The opening sections of the unit thus provide you with a wide- 
screen view of what you will need to keep in mind as you plan 
ahead for the school year. You will undoubtedly refer more often, 
however, to the chapters into which the guide is divided, for con- 
tained therein is the bulk of the material in this book. 


Chapters. Each chapter is organized to assist you in focusing your 
course of study on the major ideas of the program. Each includes 
a wide variety of activities for different interest and ability levels. 
Each also includes read-to stories and poems, which can form an 
important part of your social studies and language arts instruction. 

The two-page chapter flowchart is the first element in a chapter. 
A discussion of it will follow a brief description of the other parts 
of the chapter. The chapter introduction, which follows immedi- 
ately after the flowchart, contains the following parts: 
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@ Statement to the Teacher—an overview of the chapter in 
which the author of the OWW program identifies the purpose 
of the chapter. 

@ Suggested Lesson Structure—a plan for teaching the chapter 
developed by experienced teachers who have used OWW in 
the classroom. It offers one of a large number of teaching 
approaches you may wish to employ. The lesson structure 
suggests a sequence of activities and divides it into a set of 
class sessions. Although the sessions are designed to give you 
a comfortable margin of teaching time, you remain the best 
judge of how to allot your time efficiently. Consider the ses- 
sion allotments as suggestions only. Furthermore, do not con- 
fuse the number of sessions with the number of days required 
to complete a chapter. You may wish to plan double sessions 
in one day, especially when your OWW material relates par- 
ticularly well—as it often does—to other subject areas. More- 
over, some activities can be used as seatwork while you work 
with reading groups and other groups. 

@ Vocabulary—These words do not have to be mastered before 
passing on to the next chapter. Rather, they should be used 
in your discussions so that they become internalized through 
repeated usage. 

©  Bibliography—an annotated list of materials divided into two 
sections, one for teachers and parents and the other for stu- 
dents. 

Following this introductory material come the activities, which 
are varied teaching plans that make up the most important section 
of the chapter. The activities are listed under the major ideas they 
reinforce, and each has the following parts: 

@ Purpose—a statement of the concept to be developed through 
the use of the activity. 

@® Procedure—statements describing the operation of the ac- 
tivity—how best to carry it out for maximum efficiency. 

® Outcome—a statement offering you one way to determine 
whether your students have mastered the concept of the ac- 
tivity. All activities carry this important outcome statement 
with the exception of two types: (1) an activity designated as 
a follow-up activity, which reinforces the concept of the 
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preceding activity, and (2) an activity based on a Problems 
Book exercise, the outcomes for which are provided in the 
teacher’s edition of the Problems Book. 

Now let us return to the first element in the TRG chapter, the 
chapter flowchart. You might think of it as the console for pro- 
graming your course of study. Look at the miniature flowchart on 
the opposite page. The circled numbers identify the structural 
elements of the chart. 

The flowchart is designed to allow you to select from a multi- 
plicity of activities those that will be most beneficial and interesting 
to your students. Using the flowchart, you can quickly assess the 
numerous teaching possibilities that are available to you for each 
chapter. This is possible because the flowchart identifies— 

@ What is in the TRG chapter 

What is in each OWW component related to the chapter 
Each activity by major idea 

How OWW activities.can be correlated with other subject areas 
The teaching strategies you can use 


STUDENT TEXT 


The student textbook has been carefully designed to help you 
bring out the basic concepts of the OWW program in the most 
effective manner. The text is divided into five units, each further 
divided into several chapters (a total of twelve chapters). 

Immediately preceding the first unit is the introduction to the 
book. It is a presentation of the eight major concepts concerning 
regions of the United States that are covered in the text. 

Each unit is a study of one type of region: 


Unit One Regions Made by Nature 

Unit Two Regions Made by Man’s Work 
Unit Three Regions Made by Culture 
Unit Four Regions Made by Government 
Unit Five Regions Made by Problems 


Each unit begins with a large photograph, which is a symbol for 
that unit. All units end with a section called “What Did You 
Learn?” These sections enable your students to review the major 
concepts found in the unit. 


CHAPTER 1: Plains and Forest Regions @ 8 @ 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS oo TIVITIES Teacher’s [Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
6) Spatial 
Orientation 


Research See A-5: Other 
Orientation See A-9: Student Text 











LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 








Creative 


Test Yourself — answers Dramatics 
p. 39 


p. 49/Summary 


Problems Book 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Community 
Resources 


‘EEE, are 


Summary: In these regions man’s activity 
is limited by climate, soil, and plant and, 
animal life. If man does not respect these 
limitations, he may ruin the region 





Investigation: Man changes 
nature p. 42/5 











@ The major ideas on which the chapter is based. © A specific subcategory—Spatial Orientation—of the social 

@ The summary statement, which encompasses the major ideas. sciences subject category. 

@) A column listing the components of the program—student @ A column of activities that relate to Major Idea A. 
textbook, Problems Book, and SSSK—upon which activities A column of activities that relate to Major Idea B. 
in the TRG are based. @ A column of activities that relate to Major Idea C. 

@) An activity based on materials in the student textbook, with A specific activity related to the language arts field and to 
the text page reference and the page reference and activity Major Idea C. The number of the activity and the page refer- 
number in the TRG itself. ence in the TRG are provided here. 

© A column of subject-area categories into which the activities ©) Cross-reference entries. 


have been classified. 
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Each chapter in a unit covers the specific region or regions in 
the United States that are defined by the unit. Have the students 
note the chapter headings. They provide an outline of the most 
important ideas in the chapter and will serve to guide the scope and 
pace of your daily lessons. 

The most important ideas in the chapter are evaluated in a “Test 
Yourself” section, which ends the chapter text. 

Each chapter concludes with a photo essay. Some of the essays 
are true-to-life narratives of how a family lives in that region. 
Others are photo reports of important aspects of life in the region. 

At the end of the book appear a glossary of significant terms 
entitled “‘Ideas to Remember” and an atlas section. The atlas in- 
cludes political, geographical, temperature, rainfall, and popula- 
tion maps and a map of industries in the United States. 

There is also a very special item in the final part of the book. It 
is a letter written especially to your students by Professor Senesh, 
the author. Both he and the publisher welcome replies to this letter. 


PROBLEMS BOOK 


Students are encouraged through a series of highly creative lay- 
outs to extend their abilities to interpret pictorial information. 
Through such interpretation they can gain new insights into the 
major ideas presented in each chapter. The concepts of each chap- 
ter of OUR WORKING WORLD, Regions of the United States, are 
reinforced by three to five exercises in the Problems Book. The 
exercises vary in difficulty and will challenge a wide range of 
abilities. They are designed so that you can use them with students 
on an individual basis, with small groups, or with the whole class, 
entirely at your discretion. 


The teacher’s edition of the Problems Book contains detailed 
descriptions of how you should present the materials in the Prob- 
lems Book to your students. Statements define the basic skills and 
concepts of the exercises. The statements related to skills refer to 
the kinds of thinking processes developed in the exercises, and the 
statements referring to concepts describe the relation between the 
exercises and the major ideas of the chapters. Procedural sugges- 
tions are presented in three sections: 
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@ =Let’s Talk About helps you introduce the éxercises. It suggests 
ideas to review before the students begin work on a specific 
exercise. This section is extremely important, since the stu- 
dents must see a relation between the exercises they are to 
complete and the major topics of a chapter. 

©@ Let’s Do provides instructions for the students to complete the 
exercise. In addition, many exercises have directions on the 
student’s exercise page. 

@  Let’s Think About enables the students to consider broader 
ideas related to the conclusions they have reached by complet- 
ing each page. 

A suggested performance expectation helps you measure how 
well your students have mastered the ideas behind each exercise. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SATELLITE KIT (SSSK) 


The SSSK is made up of thirty-six pamphlets of readings. There 
are three pamphlets for each chapter in the student text. 

The reading selections in each pamphlet were chosen carefully 
to illustrate in the most realistic way the major concepts of the 
corresponding chapter in the student textbook. All the readings are 
about actual people, some from times past and some from the 
world of today. 

Primary source materials have been used wherever possible. The 
people themselves speak as they would if you were conversing with 
them or through their own diaries and letters. By means of these 
readings, your students will obtain firsthand accounts of how the 
problems and ideas defined in their basic textbook affect the way 
people think and act. Your students will thus have a clear picture 
of what it means in human terms to live in various regions of the 
United States. 


Orientations 


OUR WORKING WORLD, Regions of the United States, utilizes 
four major kinds of orientation: systems analysis, research, spatial 
(geography), and time (history). As students progress through the 
course, they should becomé increasingly competent in each area. 


The following outlines of performance expectations will help you 
measure each student’s progress. These statements are goals for the 
year. 

Examine each section carefully. Systems analysis orientation 
underlies the entire content of OUR WORKING WORLD, Regions of 
the United States. Research orientation indicates the kinds of 
behavior needed to participate successfully in problem solving. 
Spatial and time orientations are needed to begin developing a 
perspective of oneself in relation to others—here and now and in 
other times and other places. 

Use the outlines as guidelines as you establish your lesson plans. 
They will help your students reach the objectives you have estab- 
lished for their year’s work. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS ORIENTATION 
Each student— 


I. Identifies a region as a system. 
© Recognizes that some regions—such as political regions 
and manufacturing regions—are goal-oriented. 
© Recognizes that some regions—such as mountain regions 
and climate regions—are non-goal-oriented. 
II. Cites examples demonstrating that regions can vary. 
@ Regions can change over a period of time. 
® Regions can change spatially. 
III. Recognizes that the area he lives in is part of many regions, 
some goal-oriented and some non-goal-oriented. 
® Becomes increasingly sensitive to the environmental sys- 
tem where he lives and able to interpret information re- 
ceived from the environment to further his own goals. 
@ Becomes increasingly aware that he is a part of larger 
organizations and groups. 
IV. Recognizes that people in regions must interact with each 
other to achieve regional goals. 
®@ Understands that interaction takes place through com- 
munications and transactions. 
® Recognizes that the transactions may be generous, selfish, 
or hostile. 


VI. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


Understands that goal-oriented regions function through a 
structure. 
® Cites examples of how that structure is made up of the 
positions and roles of its members. 
@ Recognizes that an important element of the structure is 
the physical environment. 
Understands how the roles played by members of the region 
divide the labor and determine the hierarchy of individuals 
and groups. 
© Identifies many roles played by members of specific re- 
gions. 
@ Cites examples of how these roles may conflict. 
Describes how the structure of a goal-oriented region deter- 
mines its objectives: how laws are made and enforced, how 
goods and services are produced, and how the image of a 
person living in a particular region is influenced by where he 
lives. 
Recognizes that if a region or its goals change, its structure 
may no longer be appropriate. 
® Understands that if the structure does not change to meet 
changing needs, problems will result. 
® Cites examples of regional change that may be caused by 
internal factors, such as— 
a. changing maturity and ages of members; 
b. changing size of the region or changing roles of its mem- 
bers; 
c. faulty communication between members; 
d. changing mix of transactions such as the replacement of 
selfish transactions by generous transactions; 
e. conflicts between regional members due to conflicting 
goals. 
®@ Cites examples of regional change that may be caused by 
external factors, such as— 
a. changing income and employment; 
b. conflicts arising between the goals inside and outside the 
region; 
c. occurrences affecting the region as a result of fire, earth- 
quake, war, and the like; 
d. changing composition of the region caused by mobility. 
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IX. 


XI. 


Recognizes that the region at any specific moment is in equi- 

librium. The longer the region can maintain equilibrium, the 

greater the predictability of the region’s well-being. 

® Recognizes that equilibrium may be maintained by inertia 
rooted in tradition. 

® Recognizes that a region, as a system, is continually ex- 
posed to outside forces that put pressure on it to change. 

® Identifies those forces that result in serious stressés, caus- 
ing instability. 

@ Identifies those forces that result in added strength, rees- 
tablishing a state of equilibrium. 

Recognizes that regions have subsystems that must remain in 

balance if regional goals are to be met. 

Recognizes that regions are parts of supersystems, such as 

larger regions, nations, international organizations, and the 

world. 


RESEARCH ORIENTATION 


Each student— 


I. 


II. 
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Cooperates to create an environment conducive to research 
activities. 

Respects the rights and opinions of others. 

Understands the need for rules. 

Takes part in making the rules. 

Accepts the role of leader or follower. 

Profits from the criticism and suggestions of others. 
Distinguishes between work that should be done by in- 
dividuals and that which requires group effort. 

Applies problem-solving techniques and critical skills to social 
issues. 

Recognizes that a problem exists. 

Defines the problem for study. 

Studies the aspects of the problem. 

Locates, gathers, and organizes information. 

Interprets and evaluates information. 

Develops a series of alternative solutions. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


®@ Selects the solution(s) most applicable to his values, as 
supported by evidence. 

® Recognizes that solutions often create new problems. 

@ Applies problem-solving techniques to personal and social 
problems. 

Works with books. 

Uses the title of a book as guide to its contents. 

Uses table of contents. 

Alphabetizes. 

Uses index. 

Uses title page and copyright date. 

Uses glossary, appendix, map lists, and lists of illustrations 

or other special material. 

@ Distinguishes between fictional and factual books. 

© Chooses appropriate books. 

Finds information in encyclopedias and other reference books. 

@ Locates information in encyclopedias by using key words, 
letters on volume, index, and cross references. 

® Uses reference works, such as World Almanac, atlases, 
Who’s Who, Statesman’s Yearbook. 

Makes efficient use of a dictionary. 

® Alphabetizes words. 

Uses guide words. 

Learns correct pronunciation of words. 

Understands syllabication. 

Chooses the word meaning that is appropriate for the con- 

text in which it is used. 

Reads newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets with discrimi- 

nation. 

® Recognizes the materials as sources of information about 
many topics, particularly current affairs. 

® Selects important news items. 

@ Selects material that is pertinent to class activities. 

@ Learns the organization of a newspaper and how to use its 
index. 

@ Learns about the sections of a newspaper. 

© Recognizes the differences in purpose and coverage of vari- 
ous newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets. 


VII. Knows how to find material in a library. 


Locates appropriate books. 

Uses the card catalog, aware that— 

a. A book is listed in three ways: by subject, by author, and 
by title. 

b. Cards are arranged alphabetically. 

c. Each card has a call number in the upper left-hand 
corner that indicates the book’s location on the shelf. 

d. Some author cards give more information than that on 
the title or subject card. 

e. Data such as publisher, date of publication, number of 
pages and illustrations, and usually an annotation are 
provided. 

f. The Dewey decimal system or the Library of Congress 
classification system is a key to finding books. 


VIII. Gathers facts from field trips and interviews. 


IX. 


Identifies the purpose of the field trip or interview. 
Plans procedures, rules of behavior, questions to be asked, 
and things to look for. 

Takes increasingly greater initiative in actually conducting 
the field trip or interview. 

Expresses appreciation for courtesies extended during the 
field trip or interview. 

Records, summarizes, and evaluates information gained. 


Organizes information. 


Makes an outline of topics to be investigated and seeks 
material about each major point, using more than one 
source. 

Selects the main idea and supporting facts. 

Composes a title for a story, picture, graph, map, or chart. 
Selects answers to questions from material heard, viewed, 
or read. 

Takes notes, making a record of the source by author, title, 
and page. 

Classifies pictures, facts, and events under main headings 
or in categories. 

Arranges events, facts, and ideas in sequence. 

Outlines material read, using correct outline form. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


@ Writes a summary of main points encountered in material. 

@ Makes a simple table of contents. 

@ Makes a bibliography. 

Evaluates information. 

© Distinguishes between fact and fiction. 

© Distinguishes between fact and opinion. 

@ Compares information about a topic drawn from two or 
more sources to recognize agreement or contradiction. 

® Considers which source of information is most acceptable 
and why. 

@ Draws inferences and makes appropriate generalizations 
from evidence. 

®@ Reaches tentative conclusions. 

Acquires information through reading. 

© Reads to find answers to questions. 

@ Makes use of headings, topic sentences, and summary sen- 
tences to select main ideas and to differentiate between 
main and subordinate ideas. 

@ Selects the statements that are pertinent to the topic being 
studied. 

Acquires information through listening and observing. 

@ Listens and observes purposefully. 

®@ Listens attentively when others are speaking. 

@ Identifies a sequence of ideas and selects the most impor- 
tant ones. 

® Relates, compares, and evaluates information gained from 
other sources of information. 

@ Adjusts to a speaker’s voice and delivery and to the physi- 
cal conditions of the situation. 

@ Reserves judgment until the speaker’s entire presentation 
has been heard. 

@ Analyzes video and audio presentations—films, pictures, 
models, exhibits, and other graphic materials—concerned 
with social studies topics. 

Communicates orally and in writing. 

@ Develops an adequate vocabulary. 

@ Chooses appropriate words. 

@ Pronounces words correctly and enunciates clearly. 
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XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVIE: 
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® Talks in complete sentences. 

@ Prepares and uses notes in presenting oral reports, giving 
credit when material is quoted. 

® Keeps to the point in all situations involving oral expres- 
sion. 

® Develops self-confidence. 

@ Exchanges ideas through discussion, either as leader or as 
participant. 

®@ Respects limitations of time and others’ right to be heard. 

Writes with clarity and exactness. 

®@ Collects, evaluates, and organizes information around a 

clearly defined topic. 

Writes independently and avoids copying from references. 

Uses standard English. 

Includes a bibliography to show sources of information. 

Applies the skills being developed in printing, writing, 

spelling, punctuating, capitalizing, and arranging written 

work. 

Interprets pictures, charts, graphs, tables. 

® Recognizes these materials as sources of information. 

@ Distinguishes between types of pictorial material, recogniz- 
ing the advantages of each and the need for objective inter- 
pretation. 

® Notes and describes the content of the material, both gen- 
eral and specific. 

® Interprets material through application of related informa- 
tion and uses the material as a basis for drawing conclu- 
sions. 

Interprets cartoons. 

® Recognizes these materials as expressive of a point of view 
and interprets the view. 

®@ Notes and interprets the common symbols used in car- 
toons. 

Studies charts. 

@ Understands the steps in chart development. 

@ Traces the steps in the process shown. 

@ Compares sizes and quantities. 

@ Analyzes the organization or structure. 

® Identifies elements of change. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XX. 


Studies graphs and tables. 

® Understands the significance of the title. 

® Determines the basis on which the graph or table is built 
and the units of measure involved. 

@ Interprets the relationships shown. 

®@ Draws inferences based on the data. 

Constructs simple graphs, charts, tables, and other pictorial 

materials. 

Relates information derived from pictures, charts, graphs, and 

tables to that found in other sources. 


SPATIAL AND TIME ORIENTATION 


Each student— 


I. 


Develops an understanding of the calendar. 

@ Uses names of-months in sequence. 

@ Uses a calendar to find dates of special events and to deter- 
mine length of time between important dates. 

@ Associates seasons with particular months in both the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

® Understands the relation between rotation of the earth and 
day and night. 

® Understands the system of time zones as related to the 
rotation of the earth. 

@ Understands the relation between the earth’s revolution 
around the sun and the calendar year. 

@ Accumulates specific events as points of orientation in 
time. 

© Comprehends the Christian system of chronology—B.c. 
and A.D. 

@ Uses the vocabulary of definite and indefinite time expres- 
sions. 
a. Uses such definite time concepts as second, minute, yes- 

terday, decade, and century. 
b. Uses such indefinite time concepts as past, future, long 
ago, before, after, meanwhile. 
©® Acquires a sense of prehistoric and geological time. 
@ Learns to translate dates into centuries. 


II. Develops a chronological understanding of events and of dif- 
ferences in time durations. 


Ill. 
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Learns to arrange personal experiences in order. 

Learns to express sequence and order in terms such as first, 
second, third, and so on. 

Understands the concept of “parents ago”’ to depict how 
long ago events occurred. 


Uses the map and follows geographic directions in terms of his 
own environment. 


Uses cardinal directions in classroom and neighborhood. 
Uses intermediate directions, such as southeast and north- 
west. 

Uses cardinal directions and intermediate directions in 
working with maps. 

Uses relative terms of location and direction such as near, 
far, above, below, up, and down. 

Understands that north is the direction toward the North 
Pole and south the direction toward the South Pole on any 
map projection. 

Understands the use of the compass for direction. 

Uses the north arrow on a map. 

Can always locate north on maps and in atlases. 

Uses parallels and meridians in determining direction. 
Uses different map projections to learn how the patterns of 
meridians and parallels differ. 

Constructs simple maps that are properly oriented. 


Locates places on maps and globes. 


Recognizes the location of his home city and state on a map 
of the United States and on a globe. 

Recognizes land and water masses on a globe and on a 
variety of maps—physical, political, weather, and so on. 
Identifies on a globe and on a map of the world the equator, 
tropics, continents, oceans, and large islands. 

Uses a highway map for locating places by number-and-key 
system; plans a trip using distance, direction, and location. 
Relates low latitudes to the equator and high latitudes to 
the polar areas. 

Interprets abbreviations commonly found on maps. 

Uses map vocabulary and key accurately. 


VI. 


Uses longitude and latitude to locate places on wall maps. 
Uses an atlas to locate places. 

Identifies the time zones of the United States and relates 
them to longitude. 

Consults two or more maps to gather information about the 
same area. 

Recognizes location of major cities of the world with re- 
spect to their physical setting. 

Traces routes of travel by different means of transportation. 
Develops a visual image of major countries, landforms, and 
other map patterns studied. 

Reads maps of various types that show elevation. 


Uses scales and computes distances. 


Uses small objects—such as a photograph—to represent 
large ones. 

Makes simple large-scale maps of a familiar area, such as 
the classroom or neighborhood. 

Compares actual length of a block or mile with that shown 
on a large-scale map. 

Determines distance on a map by using a scale of miles. 
Compares maps of different sizes of the same area. 
Compares maps of different areas to note that a smaller 
scale must be used to map larger areas. 

Computes distance between two points on maps of different 
scales. 

Estimates distances on a globe by using latitude; estimates 
air distances by using a tape or string. 

Develops the habit of checking the scale on all maps used. 


Interprets map symbols and visualizes what they represent. 


Understands that objects can be represented by pictures or 
symbols on a map. 

Learns to use legends on different kinds of maps. 
Identifies the symbols used for water features to learn water 
source, mouth, direction of flow, depths, and currents. 
Studies color contour and visual relief maps and is able to 
picture the nature of the areas shown. 

Interprets the elevation of land from the flow of rivers. 
Interprets dots, lines, colors, and other symbols used in 
addition to pictorial symbols. 
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VII. Compares maps and draws inferences. 
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Infers from a map the relation suggested by the data shown, 
such as the factors that determine the location of cities. 
Compares two maps of the same area, combines the data 
shown on them, and draws conclusions based on the data. 
Recognizes that there are many kinds of maps for many 
uses, and learns to choose the most useful map. 
Understands the differences in varied map projections and 
recognizes that the distortions involved in map representa- 


tions of the earth are greater than those involved in global 
representations. 

Uses maps and the globe to explain the geographic setting 
of historical and current events. 

Reads a variety of special-purpose maps and draws infer- 
ences on the basis of data obtained from them and from 
other sources. 

Infers man’s activities or way of living from physical detail 
and from latitude. 
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INTRODUCTION: A Country of Regions 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text — 


What Is a Region? . 
pp. 11-17 weer poett 


Atlas 
pp. 348-353 p. 28/6 


What Is a Region? 
pp. 11-17 p. 28/7 


Problems Book 


A Land of Many Regions 
pp. 6-7 p. 27/2 





MAJOR IDEAS 





— 
Ae. ; 
A s region is an area ae me cemwe sa 
- dominant characteristics; man identifies _ ee 
and names regions according ' to the use hese 
wants to make of the info one he Bes 


by studying the se 








EE 


Summary: An area which has a certain 
sameness, commonality, or whose parts 
are interdependent may be called a region. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Regional boundaries 
Orientation p. 28/5 
See A-6: Student Text 


See A-8: System Orientation 


System Our political system 
Orientation p. 28/8 


Research See A-8: System Orientation How culture affects regions How regions change 
Orientation pp. 28-29/1 p. 30/4 


Regions specialize p. 29/3 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Poem: Nature Makes 
Poems Regions p. 30/2 
Poem: Men’s Work Makes 
Regions p.30/5 
Poem: Regions Help Each 
Other pp. 30-31/9 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Make a display: Regions 
are different p. 29/5 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Community Speaker: Regional attitudes 
Resources and goals_ p. 29/2 


Identifications: Regions Discussion: Our region’s | Collect pictures: Man 


we live in p. 27/3 products p. 29/4 - affects regions p. 30/7 
Discussion: Identifying _ Analyze consequences: _ 

regional problems | Regions affect other 

p. 28/4 . ' regions p. 31/10 
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INTRODUCTION: A Country TRG, identification of regionS «0.0.0... A-3 
; 2 TRG, regional boundaries’: eccce--e-c-eeese-eoeeeeeesee A-5 

of Regions Text, Atlas®£.2.2.c.scctmctecs-ccssnstesesssetee eee eee ees A-6 
3). TRG, maps of political regions............... cece A-8 

TRG; disCUuSSION 2.24.4. ee A-4 

Statement to the Teacher 4. URTRGiiesearch ee B-1 
TRG, ‘speaker ¥..5.5..5. seeateereesee teeter eee eee B-2 

The introductory chapter sets a new tone for the study of region- TRG) research: vy.ccccs.coetreee ee eee B-3 
alism in the United States. Avoiding the conventional rigid ap- 5: TRG, cart secs tose sh ose stdsescnnes eee cone eee eee eer eet B-5 
proach to regionalism, you should encourage the students to PB, “Some Regions Are Created by Man’’...... C-6 
identify a region as any area that is tied together by a uniform 6. TRG) poem. .5....25.-cectloccssteeoeseoe epee t tesee se omeneeee C-2 
characteristic. This sameness may have been created by physical TRG, pOCM ciseess..csssdesessssceatieestncecatass sus ccescceecess C-5 


characteristics, such as land surface or climate; by population char- 


PB, ‘‘Regions Can Be Made by Man 


acteristics, such as cultural identity or religious philosophy; by or: Nature” 2.. 22. ssces tees see eet eee eee C-1 
man’s work, such as farming or industrial activities; or by the PB, “Some Regions Are Created by Nature” .. C-3 
political identity, such as a county, city, or state. Your students TRG; pOetin 4.i5cksi. seh cee eee ee C-9 
should come to realize their ability to “create” regions by discover- TRG, research .....0c-cetee eee C-4 
ing dominant characteristics on their own. They should also realize PB, “Regions Can Be Changed” ...................+ C-8 
that the purpose behind such regional definitions is to further TRG;analyze consequencespec- eee C-10 


effective study of the area and to foster definitive problem solving 
within the area. 


It is important for students to understand that regions often Vocabulary 
overlap, that some regions are wholly contained within other re- 
gions, and that regional boundaries vary from sharp to fuzzy ac- 
cording to the type of region defined. Point out to your students barren mosses 
that by defining and studying individual regions, they will see the boulders peak 
necessity for the regional interdependence that results from the boundary plain 
great diversity that exists among the many different regions of this brilliant prairie 
country. coarse region 
coastal river basin 
desolate rural 
Suggested Lesson Structure diversity sparse 
geological period stately 
heed surf 
Session Component TRG Reference interdependence toil 
Ife Text, "What: Isa Region? oo. ccss-cncsenccoccserorvens A-1 lichens tundra 
PB, “A Land of Many Regions” ...................0. A-2 manufacture urban 
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Grolier. Content geared to the curriculum and interest needs of 
pupils in upper primary and intermediate grades. 

Odyssey World Atlas. Indianapolis: Odyssey. Atlas with statistics 
and maps showing recently independent countries. Lists of larg- 
est countries, principal mountains, and other comparative infor- 
mation given in the appendix. 

Pease, Josephine. This Is Our Land. Skokie, Ill.: Rand McNally. 
A very simple overview of our country, describing farms; rivers 
and lakes; seashore, mountains, and desert areas; and the earth’s 
resources. 

Reith, John W. California and the West. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Fideler. Presents historical background and present-day descrip- 
tion of the area. 

Rubicam, Harry C. Men at Work in the Mountain States. New 
York: Putnam. Mining industry, cattle and sheep ranches, and 
sugar-beet farms. 

Sorensen, Virginia. Plain Girl. Illus. by Charles Geer. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. Forced by law to attend public 
school, a little Pennsylvania Amish girl begins to question the 
strict traditions of her people. 

Webster’s New World Dictionary. Elementary ed. New York: 
World Publishing. Approximately 45,000 words and 1700 pic- 
tures. 


Winn, Marie, ed. The Fireside Book of Children’s Songs. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. Simple piano accompaniments and 
guitar chords for more than 100 songs. 

Wood, Frances. Enchantment of Gulf Lands and Central South. 
Chicago: Childrens Press. States in the area are described his- 
torically and as they are today. 

World Almanac and Book of Facts. Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 
New York: Doubleday. Published annually. Up-to-date, useful 
handbook containing statistics and general information, includ- 
ing a summary of the year’s events in every major field. 

World Book Atlas. Chicago: Field Enterprises. Maps and geo- 
graphical data for all countries of the world and for the states 
of the United States; space maps; star charts; railway, airline, 
and highway maps; and a travel guide. 

World Book Encyclopedia. Chicago: Field Enterprises. A compre- 
hensive general encyclopedia with text adapted to grade use. 


OTHER SOURCE 


U.S. Geological Survey, Washington, D.C. 10242, attention Infor- 
mation Office. Information on geological matters. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: A region is an area that has one or more dominant 
characteristics; man identifies and names regions according to the 
use he wants to make of the information he gets by studying the 
region. 


1. To review the portion of the Introduction that is related to 
Major Idea A (see pages 10 through 17 of the text), use the 
following questions as a basis for a class discussion: 

@ What is the name of our country? 

@ What do we call the people who live in the United States 
of America? 

@ How many people live in this country? Are they all alike? 
If not, how are they different? 


@ Are all areas of the country alike? If not, how are they 
different? 

@ What do we call areas that are alike because of their geogra- 
phy, people, or problems? 

@ Why is it easier to study the country by regions than to 
study the country as a whole? 

@ What are some of the various types of regions? 

@ Which regional borders are sharp? Which are fuzzy? What 
is the difference? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 

short essays stating what a region is and describing several ways 

in which regions differ. 


To demonstrate that a region is an area that has one or more 
dominant characteristics, have the students complete exercise 
Introduction-A in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate the fact that an area may fall into a number of 

different kinds of regional classifications, have the students 

identify the kinds of regions they live in by answering yes or 

no to the following questions: 

Do you live in an agricultural region? 

A manufacturing region? 

A fishing region? 

A forest region? 

A mining region? 

A cultural region? (based on language, nationalities, cus- 

toms, and beliefs) 

A river basin region? 

A political region? (such as a state) 

@ A problem region? (for example, a region where there are 
many unemployed people) 

@ A telephone area code region? 

@ A postal ZIP code region? 

@ A marketing region? (an area served by the trade of a city) 

After completing this activity, the students should be able to list 

a number of the various kinds of regions they live in. 
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To demonstrate how regional concepts are used in defining 
and solving problems, have the students try to identify prob- 
lems that might be related to a particular region. Divide the 
class into committees and have each committee identify prob- 
lems that might be related to a particular type of region. (For 
example, a mountain region’s problems might include trans- 
portation difficulties, poor soil, and a short growing season. A 
mining region’s problems might include exhaustion of the 
high-grade ore or declining demand for the ore.) Each com- 
mittee should make a report to the class concerning the prob- 
lems that were found for its region. Displays, pictures, and 
stories could be part of each committee’s presentation. 
After completing this activity the students should be able to 
define specific problems of various regions and to evaluate the 
seriousness of these problems. 


To demonstrate that regions differ in kinds of boundaries and 

in how the regions were formed, write several of the regions 

listed in activity A-3 on the board and discuss each region in 

terms of its boundaries and how it was formed. Ask the stu- 

dents the following questions concerning each region: 

@ Are the boundaries of this region sharp or fuzzy? 

®@ Is this region formed by nature, man’s work, culture, prob- 
lems, or government? 

After completing this activity each student should be able to 

distinguish between sharp and fuzzy boundaries and should be 

able to distinguish regions as natural, man-made, cultural, 

problem, or political. F 

To further demonstrate the nature of regions and the impor- 

tance of boundaries, have the students study the maps in the 

Atlas on pages 348 through 353 of their text. Then ask such 

questions as the following: 

® What types of regions do these maps illustrate? 

@ What are the boundaries of these regions? 

After completing this activity the students should be able to 

distinguish between the two kinds of regions shown and identify 

them on the map. 


To show that different regions have different characteristics, 
have the students identify a single dominant characteristic in 
each picture in “A Country of Regions” on pages 10 through 
13 of their text. 

They should then be able to suggest what kind of region each 
picture could represent in terms of the dominant characteristic 
they identified. Examples might include farming regions, fish- 
ing regions, manufacturing regions, or various cultural regions 
such as Indian reservations, an Ozark community, or the Deep 
South. 


To illustrate the concept that man may define certain regions 
politically in order to establish jurisdiction for governmental 
authority, have the class draw a large map of the United 
States. The map might be titled “Many Governments Make 
Up Our Political System.’ On this map, have the students 
attach an outline of their state with the capital properly 
located. Next to the large map, have the students place a map 
of their county with its county seat marked. If the class resides 
in an urban area, the students should locate on the county map 
the city in which they live. If the class resides in a rural area, 
the students can draw in more details, such as the boundaries 
of its townships and school districts. Tell the students to 
consult an encyclopedia and various books about the func- 
tions of their state and local governments. 

After completing this activity the students should be able to 
discuss how they are affected by the governments of the various 
political regions they live in. 


Major Idea B: Recognizing the characteristics, problems, and 
goals of different regions is often a key to understanding the people 
who live in those regions. 
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To demonstrate how strongly culture may affect a region, 
have the students discuss five different cultures and how these 
cultures affect their respective regions. To do this, divide the 
class into five committees and have each committee study one 
culture and make a report to the class covering the following 


topics: (1) where the people live; (2) their beliefs; and (3) how 

their way of life affects the region in which they live. Each 

committee should report on one of the following: 

® The Amish people 

@ The Navaho people 

@ The Spanish-American people 

@ People descended from German, Polish, and Scandinavian 
immigrants 

@ People who grew up in rural areas 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 

how different cultures affect different areas of our country. 


To illustrate the fact that certain attitudes and goals that 
people have vary from one region to another, while other 
attitudes and goals are relatively consistent throughout all 
regions of the nation, invite the parent(s) of a new student, or 
students, from another state to talk to the class. Ask the 
speaker(s) to discuss the political and social issues and goals 
of the state from which he came (such as integration laws, 
Indian rights, water supply, highway construction, and pollu- 
tion). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to distin- 
guish which of the problems discussed are general for more than 
one state and which are unique to an individual state. 


To discover that regions specialize because of their different 
characteristics and that specialization creates diversity, the 
students should use the text, encyclopedias, and other refer- 
ence books to study various regions in regard to the goods and 
services each produces. Examples of regions to be studied 
might include: 

The Great Plains 

The San Joaquin Valley 

The Lower Great Lakes 

The South 

Wisconsin 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list the 
goods and services in which each studied region specializes. 


To demonstrate why regions specialize and what effects spe- 

cialization has on the lives of the people of the region, have 

the students select either a natural region or one of the man- 

made regions in which they live and discuss the products in 

which this region specializes. They should make a list of the 

products their region produces and sells to other regions. 

Then ask them to consider each of the listed items and discuss 

reasons why their region specializes in its production. Direct 

the discussion to include reasons such as— 

@ Availability of raw materials 

@ Availability of skilled labor 

© Availability of people with savings who are willing to take 
risks 

@ Availability of technological knowledge 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

why regions specialize and how specialization is due to the 

uneven distribution of resources. 


To illustrate the diversity of regions, have the students list on 
the chalkboard words that would bring to mind certain re- 
gions of the United States. (Some examples are Eskimo, hula, 
palm trees, cactus, and skiing.) Then ask the students to draw 
pictures illustrating these words and to make a bulletin-board 
display using a map of the United States and colored string 
to outline the regions these various words bring to mind. Each 
picture should be placed in the region it represents. As a 
variation, you might have students collect and mount, on 
large cards or bulletin boards, pictures from magazines such 
as Holiday and Life. They should select pictures with a re- 
gional flavor that illustrate natural features and man’s use of 
the area. 

After completing this activity the students should be able to 
recognize the various occupational and recreational interests 
people have in various regions. 


Major Idea C: Regions can be made by the work of man or nature; 


whether they are natural or man-made, all regions depend on each 
other. 
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To demonstrate that regions can be made by the work of man 
or nature, have the students complete exercise Introduction-B 
in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate the concept of natural regions, read to the class 
the poem “Nature Makes Regions,” on page 31. Then divide 
the class into five committees, each of which should make a 
report to the class on a different natural region described in 
the poem. The committees should report about how the activi- 
ties of the region are influenced by nature. They can also 
discuss problems that might be encountered by the people of 
each region. 

After completing this activity each student should be able to list 
some of the ways men’s lives are affected by the regions in which 
they live. (For example, men in a coastal region eat more fish 
than corn farmers do; in a mountain region men have a hard 
time moving goods over the mountains.) 


To demonstrate that regions can be made by the work of 
nature, have the students complete exercise Introduction-C in 
their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that nature may change regions either gradu- 
ally or abruptly, divide the class into two groups to research 
each method of change. Group 1 should study how nature 
changes regions gradually. Send this group to the school li- 
brary to check in the encyclopedia under ‘“‘Geological Peri- 
ods” or “Earth” for information pertaining to how nature has 
changed different regions of the country during a particular 
period such as the Paleozoic. Then ask this group to present 
a short oral report giving examples of some ways in which 
nature changed regions gradually. Group 2 should study how 
nature changes regions abruptly. This group should prepare 
a list of all the ways that nature can make abrupt changes in 
a region; they should consider floods, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, dust storms, droughts, and tornadoes. Then they 
should present an oral report explaining how these abrupt 
changes affect different regions and what problems result. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
examples of both gradual and abrupt changes and explain how 
each type of change has affected or could affect their area of 
the country. 


To illustrate the fact that man’s work defines certain kinds of 
regions, read to the class ‘““Men’s Work Makes Regions,” on 
pages 31 through 32. Then ask such questions as these: 

@ What man-made regions are mentioned in the poem? 

@ What are some of the man-made regions that are not men- 
tioned? (Lumbering, dairying, oil-producing regions, and so 
on) Divide the class into five committees. Each committee 
should study one stanza of the poem to identify an area 
described in its stanza and report its findings to the class. 

After completing this activity each student should be able to 

state how man’s activities, as indicated in the poem, result in 

different occupations in the region, the development of cities, 
and problems for the region. 


To demonstrate that regions can be made by the work of man, 
have the students complete exercise Introduction-D in their 
Problems Book. 


To illustrate how man affects regions, have the class collect 
pictures from magazines showing man at work in urban re- 
gions, both in manufacturing and in service-oriented posi- 
tions. 

After discussing the pictures the students should be able to write 
a one-line caption for each picture explaining how man has 
used or changed the regional environment. 


To demonstrate that regions undergo change due to the forces 
of nature and to man’s work, have the students complete 
exercise Introduction-E in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate how regions benefit from one another, read to the 
class the poem “‘Regions Help Each Other,” on page 32. Make 
sure the students understand the term interdependence. Then 


use questions such as the following to guide the discussion: 


Name the different workers and craftsmen in the poem and 
tell what goods or services they specialize in. 

Give some examples from your region of how different 
people benefit from one another’s work. 

How does the region you live in benefit from the work of 
other regions? 

How does your region help other regions? 


After completing this activity the students should write a short 
essay titled “Interdependence Helps Regions Grow and Pros- 


per. 


” 


To demonstrate how some regions might create problems for 
other regions, have the class analyze the consequences of 
several disturbing situations such as the following: 


Region A does not update its highway. 

Region B’s factories use Lake Michigan to dispose of their 
wastes. 

Region C’s state government cuts welfare payments for 
needy families below the amounts neighboring states pay. 
Region D lowers or eliminates the taxes that are paid by 
businesses within the region. 


As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
deduce that regions create problems when they fail to realize the 
harm their action or inaction might cause other regions. 


POEMS 


REGIONS 
by Leon Trachtman 


(Desert) 


I. NATURE MAKES REGIONS 


Where no rain falls the earth is dry, 
And barren lies the land; 

The wind blows from a cloudless sky 
On shifting desert sand. 


(Mountains) 


(Woodlands) 


(Prairies) 


(Tundras) 


High on the peaks there are no trees; 
Mosses and lichens grow. 
Bare boulders bake in summer; freeze 
Beneath the winter snow. 


Through shaded woods the blue jays fly 
And timid chipmunks run; 

The stately trees reach branches high 
To get a little sun. 


From cloudless skies the sun shines down 
Upon the level plain; 

The prairie soil, so rich and brown, 
Waits thirstily for rain. 


Beneath the treeless tundra plain 
There lies a year-round frost; 

This land, that grows no fruit or grain, 
Lies desolate and lost. 


Each region has its special mood, 

Its special part to play; 

Mountain and prairie, desert, wood— 
Each lives its special way. 


First is the earth; then wind and rain 
Give form to rock and soil. 

Life starts to grow; then hill and plain 
Are shaped by human toil. 


Weather and work and native earth— 
These are what give a region birth. 


II. MEN’S WORK MAKES REGIONS 


(Manufacturing) The smoke from towering smokestacks pours, 


Engines and motors hum. 
Out of the busy factories’ doors 
Clocks, cars, and clothing come. 
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(Vacationing) 


(Farming) 


(Mining) 


(Sheepherding) 
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The surf is clear, the sand is bright 
Beneath a brilliant sun. 

Tourists from far away delight 

In sweet vacation fun. 


The soil is rich, the weather good 

As farmers plant the seed. 

From these broad fields will come the food 
That hungry people need. 


Miners bring coal from down below, 
Far from the shining sun. 

They send it to the cities so 

That factories can run. 


The desert grass grows sparse and coarse 
On hillsides dry and steep; 

The lonely shepherd rides his horse 

And watches for his sheep. 


Each working region must learn to 
Depend upon the rest, 

And let the other regions do 

The jobs that they do best. 


First is the earth; then wind and rain 
Give form to rock and soil. 

Life starts to grow; then hill and plain 
Are shaped by human toil. 


Weather and work and native earth— 
These are what give a region birth. 


Ill. REGIONS HELP EACH OTHER 


Woodsman answers farmer’s need 
For fence posts made of pine; 
The farmer sends his food to feed 
The miner in the mine. 


The miner sends the jet-black coal 
To feed the factory’s fires; 

Out of the factory’s presses roll 
Auto and tractor tires. 


The tractor tires roll up and down 
The corn and beans in rows; 

On tires the miners go to town 
To buy their children clothes. 


Now farmers, miners, woodsmen all 
Deserve a holiday; 

They heed the seashore’s sunny call 
To come for rest and play. 


So flow the goods from each to each; 
As brother helps his brother, 

The regions of the nation reach 
Their hands to help each other. 


First is the earth; then wind and rain 
Give form to rock and soil. 

Life starts to grow; then hill and plain 
Are shaped by human toil. 


Weather and work and native earth— 
These are what give a region birth. 
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UNIT ONE: REGIONS MADE BY NATURE 


Structure of the Unit 


Although all geographic regions were created by nature, in some 
the natural characteristics have a stronger control over man’s ac- 
tivities than in others. These regions are the subject of study in this 
unit. They face many problems and, although the problems vary 
in many respects, there are similarities. Many of the problems these 
regions face are the results of the battles man has waged against 
the natural limitations of the areas. By failing to understand the 
delicate balance that exists in nature, man has harmed or destroyed 
many aspects of his environment. By trying to conquer nature, man 
created the dust bowl of the Great Plains. He laid waste to natural 
resources by depleting minerals and forests and by polluting rivers 
and seas. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that man must work in 
harmony with nature as a part of the natural system. In each of 
the following three chapters the students will discover the physical 
limitations that man faces in natural regions. They will also dis- 
cover that by using his inventiveness, while respecting the per- 
petual interaction of the forces of nature, man can take advantage 
of the resources that surround him without destroying the natural 
balance that provides those benefits. 


Unit Activities 


1. To help the students discover how forces of nature created 
regions, divide the class into four committees for the time 
period required for the study of Unit One. Have each commit- 
tee investigate one of the following subjects: 
® How the glaciers of the Ice Age shaped part of our country 
®@ How volcanoes and earthquakes shaped, and still shape, 

the regions of our country 
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@ How erosion has shaped some regions of our country 

© How climate has shaped some regions of our country 
For background material, the students can write to the US. 
Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, General Ser- 
vices Building, 18th and F Streets, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20242. Also, you might invite a geology or earth science 
teacher to talk to the class. 

After completing this activity each committee should be able to 
report to the rest of the class about how the phenomena they 
have studied shaped specific natural regions in our nation. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, let the students prepare 
a display titled “How Nature Shaped Our Regions.” Have 
them use a large map of the United States, surrounded by 
photographs representing various regions such as those 
created by earthquakes; mountain areas eroded by weather; 
the plains; the Grand Canyon; and so on. They might use 
colored string to connect the photographs to the regions they 
represent. 


To observe how the prices of minerals rise and fall, the stu- 

dents can study the market quotations in a large daily newspa- 

per. Make a chart and have them record the price changes that 

occur during a two- to three-week period. (The chart could 

also be continued over the school year.) During the market 

study, have the students— 

® Note high and low prices for the year—if the figure is 
given. 

® Cut out articles in the newspaper that discuss price fluctua- 
tions in the mineral market. 

® Invite a local mining official to visit the class and talk about 
the changes in metal prices. 

As a result of observations and chart work the students should 

be able to point out significant price fluctuations and explain 

why prices change. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn to 
page 87 in their text and answer the questions under the heading 
“What Did You Learn?” The questions and accompanying re- 
sponses are as follows: 


if 


Ds 


How would you define a natural region? (Answers will vary, 
but should include similarity of physical characteristics.) 

Do you live in or near any of the regions described in this unit? 
If so, can you add any information about that region to what 
you have already read? (Answers will depend on your loca- 
tion. ) 

The first settlers of our country tried to fight and conquer 
nature. They did not try to live with it. What do you think it 
means to “try to live with nature’? (Accept all reasonable 
answers as long as the students seem to understand the differ- 
ence between fighting the elements and working with them— 
for example, employing flood control measures.) 

Changes in income, taste, and custom have affected the mar- 
ket for fish. Explain how these three factors affect the market 
for other resources such as oil and lumber. (Answers will vary. 
If the students have difficulty understanding the idea behind 
this question, use furniture as an example of how the market 
for lumber can be affected by changes in style the use of metals 
and synthetics, and so on.) 

National forest areas have been set aside to preserve trees. Can 
you think of any other benefits people get from these areas? 
(Answers might include the restoration of soil, conservation, and 
the preservation of wildlife.) 

Why can we call the Ohio River Basin both a river region and 
a mineral region? What other types of regions might it be 
called? (The students should understand that a region can be 
classified in several ways. The Ohio River Basin can also be 
classified as a farming region and as an industrial region.) 


10. 


Many inventions such as barbed wire and the steamboat have 
changed the way man has been able to use various regions in 
our nation. Make a list of the inventions you can think of that 
have helped man alter the regions you have just studied. Then 
describe how the invention, or scientific discovery, has been 
useful. (Accept all reasonable answers.) 

Today, more than ever before, we are concerned with prob- 
lems of pollution. Of all the regions you have just studied, 
which ones do you think are the most likely to have problems 
of pollution? Why? What, if anything, do you think can be 
done about it? (Discuss the pollution problem in terms of the 
five types of regions that have been covered so far in the text— 
the Great Plains, forest, mineral, river, and sea regions.) 
One of the newest sources of oil is the ocean floor of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. Can you think of any prob- 
lems which might arise from the drilling of oil in our coastal 
waters? (The destruction of marine life and the possibility of 
spillage, which can destroy—and has destroyed—beaches.) 
You have read about many ways in which man has been able 
to change natural regions. In what ways do you think regions 
might have changed the lives of the people who live in them? 
(The students may suggest occupations, clothing, recreational 
habits, food preferences, and so on. Point out that some of these 
would not change one’s life completely but might affect his life 
style.) 


Long-Term Activities 


To help the students develop a sense of continuity as they study 
different regions, you may wish to develop one or more of the 
following activities to extend throughout the year. 


1, 


To keep the class aware of reports on events of regional 
significance, arrange a reading table with current newspapers 
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and magazines for students to browse through or use for 
research or discussion. 


To illustrate the relation between the regions described in the 
poem “Regions” (pages 31 through 32) and those in real life, 
have the students read the poem and then divide the class into 
ten committees to interpret it. Assign one labeled stanza from 
the first two parts of the poem to each committee. Have each 
of the committees interpret its stanza and make a presentation 
to the class during the appropriate unit of study. The presenta- 
tion should be based on an actual region in the United States 
that illustrates the committee’s stanza. For their class presen- 
tations the committees can use short films or picture books, 
or they can write an essay. They can also use paintings or 
poems by regional artists and writers. 

As a result of this long-term activity the students should be able 
to present a symposium describing how different regions created 
by nature and man’s work depend on each other. 


To illustrate how the various forces of government, nature, 
and industry shape man’s way of life, have the class construct 
a large outline map of the United States. Have the students 
outline the fifty states or political regions on the map, using 
an overhead or opaque projector to trace state boundaries 
accurately. Then ask them questions such as the following: 
@ Why are states called regions? 

® What political region do we live in? 

@ What effect does this kind of region (political region) have 

on our lives? 

To illustrate how nature affects the formation of regions and 
the life within these regions, have the students draw mountain 
ranges, river basins, the Great Plains, large lakes, harbors, and 
bays on the outline map. Then have them use symbols to show 
various climates (such as cold, hot, and rainy). Ask them how 
the natural forces of geography and climate affect people’s 
livelihood, recreation, and life style. Finally, have the class fill 
in the map with symbols that show which types of industry 


and commerce dominate different areas of the nation. For 


example: 


Region 

New England 
Appalachia 
Alaska 


Southwest 


After this section of the map has been completed, ask the 
students how the industries in a region affect the occupations 
and ways of life of the people who live there. 
After completing this activity the students should be able to 
conduct a symposium concerning the overt and subtle ways in 
which different types of regions shape our lives. 





To demonstrate that there are cultural regions, divide the 

class into three committees; each should assemble a display of 

food, clothing, or shelter from different cultures. Have the 
students add to these displays as they study different regions 
in succeeding units. 

a. The food display should contain pictures and containers of 
different regional foods. The display might show Mexican 
foods of the Southwest, Creole and French foods of Louisi- 
ana, New England clam chowder, Maine lobster, Chinese 
food from New York and San Francisco, and beef from the 
Great Plains. 

b. In the clothing display there should be pictures and actual 
articles of clothing from different regions. The display 
might show cowboy hats and equipment, American Indian 
clothing, Amish clothing, Eskimo parkas, and brightly col- 
ored Hawaiian shirts or dresses. 

c. The shelter display should contain pictures of regional ar- 
chitecture and, if possible, miniature structures that could 
be made from shoe boxes, milk cartons, and so on. The 
display might show Spanish-ranch-style and adobe houses 


of the Southwest, plantations of the South, French-style 
houses of New Orleans, Pennsylvania stone farmhouses 
and barns, and Cape Cod houses. 

After the displays have been completed, have each committee 
present its display to the class. The committees should discuss 
how food, clothing, and shelter within a region are influenced 
by the climate, raw materials, and living conditions of the 
region in combination with the cultural backgrounds of the 
people who settled the region. The committee should discuss 
the displayed items and why they developed as features of the 
cultures they represent. For example, the committees might 
develop explanations such as the following: 

a. Shrimp dishes are associated with the Gulf Coast because 
of the large number of shrimp caught in that area. People 
of the area often prepare these dishes in a Creole fashion 
as a result of the Spanish and French backgrounds of the 
original settlers. Beefsteak is associated with Kansas City 
and the Great Plains because of the large number of cattle 
bred in that area. 

b. The cowboy’s clothing developed as a result of the charac- 
teristics of the region he lived in. The cowboy’s hat protects 


him from the sun. His kerchief can be pulled over his nose 
in a dust storm. His high boots protect his legs from snake- 
bite. 

c. The style of the barns of southeastern Pennsylvania was 
brought from Germany by the settlers. Houses were made 
of wood in New England because this originally was an 
area of many trees. 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to cite 

one example of food, clothing, and shelter and explain why it 

developed as a feature of a particular culture. 


To demonstrate that some problems are common to all re- 
gions, have the class keep an ecological notebook for each 
region studied during the year. The students should collect 
newspaper clippings and magazine pictures about such prob- 
lems as air and water pollution, pesticide poison, and soil 
erosion. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
a short essay about the environmental problems they have stud- 
ied, particularly as these problems reflect regional interest and 
regional conflicts. 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 

The Breadbasket of America 

pp. 22-26 p. 42/2 

Too Many Governments A. The Great Plains is a region where man’s 

p. 32 pp. 43-44/9 work is limited by nature. 

How Man Changed the Great Plains 

pp. 27-31 p. 44/2 

How Trees Are Farmed | 

pp. 40-43 p. 47/4 B. After causing extensive damage of the 
Great Plains Region by disregarding its 

Test Yourself — answers natural limitations, man learned to use 

p. 39 p. 49/Summary 


science and technology to effect construc- 
tive change. 


Problems Book 


The Great Plains Region 


Pete Ranta C. Forest regions are examples of how 
The Web of Life the abundance or scarcity of natural re- 
p. 13 p. 43/7 sources and man’s careless or careful use 


of those resources affect man’s well-being. 
Farmers Become More Efficient 


p. 14 p. 44/3 . 
New Ideas Help the Farmers of the Great 
Plains em LT 
p. 15 p. 44/5 

SSSK Summary: In these regions man’s activity 

is limited by climate, soil, and plant and 

Letters from a Plainsman animal life. If man does not respect these 
Booklet 3 p. 42/4 limitations, he may ruin the region. 
The Web of Life 


Booklet 1 p. 43/6 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Location of wheat markets i Location of forest regions 
Orientation pp. 45-46/8 : pp. 46-47/1 


Research See A-5: Other How tools have changed ‘Tree farming. p. 47/5 
Orientation See A-9: Student Text the Great Plains pp.44-45/6 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Paul Bunyon stories p.47/3 
Poems 


Creative ' See C-3: Stories and Poems 
Dramatics Role-play: The price of 
lumber p. 48/7 
Sociodrama: Costs in 
lumber production 
pp. 48-49/9 
Sociodrama: Benefits of 
lumber production’ 
p. 49/10 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Field trip: Marketing farm Field trip: Building-supply 
Resources products p. 45/7 _ store p. 48/8 
Speaker: County agent 
p. 46/10 


Investigation: Man changes Collect pictures: Man Discussion: Supply and 
nature pp. 42-43/5 changes nature p. 44/1 demand affect lumber 


Make chart: Compare Plains industry pp. 47-48/6 
Indians and farmers 
p. 44/4 
Discussion: The price of 
wheat op. 46/9 
Investigation: Farm 
subsidies p. 46/11 
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CHAPTER 1: Plains and Forest 
Regions 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter is designed to help the students understand the 
interrelationship existing between man and nature in the farming 
regions of this country. For years man fought to conquer nature. 
In so doing, he upset the balance of nature and endangered his very 
survival in the regions he sought to master. Only after learning to 
respect the natural limitations of the Great Plains could man apply 
his scientific and technological ability in transforming that region 
into the breadbasket of America. 

During the early history of the forest regions the trees were so 
abundant that man did not foresee the day when their presence 
would be threatened. Through his disregard for the vulnerability 
of timberland, he overcut the trees and destroyed many forest 
regions. Only through the concern of conservationists and the 
foresight of statesmen such as Teddy Roosevelt were such activities 
curtailed. Tree farmers have now learned to care for and preserve 
timberland so that the need for lumber and wood products will 
continue to be met. 

It is important for the students to recognize the farmer’s place 
in the American economy. This chapter presents the economic 
facets of farming and illustrates man’s ability to develop productive 
farming regions from what were once vast grazing lands and im- 
penetrable forests. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ile Text, ‘““The Breadbasket of America’’................ A-2 
PH, . Che Great Plainsi Region, «eee A-1 
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SSSK, “Letters from a Plainsman”’................... 
SSSK,,. “The, Web: of. Life? 22s.2.te-cseeseeeeeee 
PB; “The Web‘ of Lifesteee ee 
4. Text, “Too Many Governments” ...................05 
3 Text, “How Man Changed the Great Plains”’.. 
PB, “Farmers Become More Efficient”’ ............ 

TRG; collect, pict unrest resccrceeses peer eee ee 

6. TRG, make .chart3icc5. fc ee 

PB, “New Ideas Help the Farmers of the 

Great Plains’) ..ccscscccsnt eee eee ee 

TRG; research «......ccc--ccsersetecte eee 

th TRG; field. tripst..0::-ee eee 
8. TRG) speaker te. s.cic..0 eae eee eee 
S). Text, “Forest Regions Disappear’’........... 
TRG, research c.ccdscctusssctee este eee 

10. Text, “New Kind of Farmer” ................. 
“ERGs reSEarch cg. scsSovssecncteeeere ee eee 
Text, “How Trees Are Farmed” ......0scisc...--.0 

LIE ORG, question/answerm period sess eee 
TRG, role-play .i.2...s0...nccaesess neers 

12. Text, “Have We Enough Lumber?” ....... 
Text) &. Rests Yourself? 2..t.cssmece coer 


ad 


Vocabulary 
alfalfa fallow 
arid grain elevator 
balance of nature homestead 
combine implement 
compensation irrigation 
cultivation market 
drought replenish 
dust bowl soybeans 
erosion subsidy 


A-4 
A-6 
A-7 
A-9 
B-2 
B-3 
B-1 
B-4 


B-5 
B-6 
B-7 


B-10 


C-5 


C-7 


Summary 


surplus topography 
system vegetation 
technology yield 
terrain 
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FILMSTRIP 


U.S. Great Plains: The Wheat Farmers. Color. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. Movement of grain from farm to market. 


OTHER SOURCES 
Deere and Company, John Deere Road, Moline, Ill. 61265. Will 


provide leaflets on history of company. 
International Harvester Co., 401 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


60611, attention Public Relations Manager, Farm Equipment — 


Division. Will provide catalog of farm machinery. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Map No. 
45: Population Distribution, Urban and Rural, in the United 
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Department, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A:The Great Plains is a region where man’s work is 
limited by nature. 


1. To demonstrate that the Great Plains is a very large region 
in which many states are located, have the students complete 
exercise 1-A in their Problems Book. 


2. To understand how the natural characteristics of the Great 
Plains Region limit man’s work, the students should read the 
first part of “The Breadbasket of America,” on pages 22 
through 25 of their text. Then lead a class discussion by asking 
such questions as the following: 

Describe the terrain of the Great Plains. 

®@ Is the climate in this region dependable? 

® What is the main crop produced in this region? 

® Why is the Great Plains suitable for little production other 

than wheat farming? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 
why the Great Plains is called the breadbasket of America and 
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to explain why this region came to specialize in the production 
of wheat. 


To illustrate some of the reasons why the Great Plains at- 

tracted settlers, have the students read Booklet 2, The Brave 

Settlers of Nicodemus, in the SSSK. Then lead a class discus- 

sion by asking such questions as the following: 

@ Why were the people who traveled to Nicodemus eager to 
settle there despite its barren and forbidding characteris- 
tics? ( It offered them an opportunity to build a free and 
dignified way of life.) 

@ What were some of the problems the settlers encountered? 

@ How did the early settlers manage to survive their first 
years in Nicodemus? 

@® What caused Nicodemus to prosper? 

@ What eventually happened to the town of Nicodemus? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw 

or paint a series of pictures illustrating the history of the town 

of Nicodemus. 


To give the students a historical perspective of life on the 
Great Plains, have them read Booklet 3, Letters from a Plains- 
man, in the SSSK. Then discuss the following questions: 
What was the climate in Kansas? 

How did the farmers acquire land in the Great Plains? 
Describe the size and purpose of the Kansas towns. 
Why were money and savings important? 

How did the plainsmen feel toward each other? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
several ways that the Great Plains Region has changed since it 
was first settled. 


To demonstrate that man has effected changes in nature 
through his use and abuse of nature and its resources, have the 
students investigate the natural characteristics of their area 
and identify the types and degrees of changes brought about 
by man. Use the chart on the opposite page as a framework 
for the investigation. 











NATURE MAN’S CHANGES 
Degree of Change | Type of Change 


Climate Very little Pollution in upper 
atmosphere 


Vegetation Some extreme Pollution in upper 
changes for atmosphere 
natural Farming, housing, 
vegetation parks, and intro- 

duction of crops 

Possibly extreme 

Topography 
transportation; strip mines; quarries; 
and so on. 

Rivers Students should consider the effects of 
any dams, drainage systems, canals, or 
channels. 

Minerals Students should consider what man has 
extracted, including sand and gravel. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to compile 

data about man’s effect on the natural features of a given area 


and draw conclusions about whether these changes have been 
great or small. 






























Use of fertilizers; 
neglect resulting in 
erosion 














Students should consider such things 
as hills lowered or pierced for better 












To discover that a region is a delicately balanced system, the 

students can read Booklet 1, The Web of Life, in the SSSK. 

Then lead a class discussion by asking the following questions: 

@ What is the relationship between animal and plant life? 

@ How does man disturb this relationship? 

© How can such disturbances damage the well-being of ani- 
mals, plants, and man? 


@ What are some of the regions in the United States where 
man disturbed nature to such an extent that it created 
problems for society? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

how different living things in nature interact and are inter- 

dependent. 


To demonstrate that any form of life depends on other forms 
of life for survival, have the students complete exercise 1-B in 
their Problems Book. 


To illustrate how man has learned to adjust to the natural 

characteristics of the Great Plains Region, have the students 

read “Strip Farming Helps the Soil,” on page 25 of their text. 

Then discuss the following questions: 

@ What does the term /ying fallow mean? 

@ Why is strip farming necessary in the Great Plains? 

@ How can a farmer afford to use only half his land for wheat 
production each year? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 

the procedure used in strip farming and to explain how this 

method works successfully with nature on the Great Plains. 


To illustrate the fact that the Great Plains has a population 

problem, have the students read ‘““Too Many Governments,” 

on page 32 of their text. Then display census map No. 45, U.S. 

Department of Commerce (see Bibliography). Have the stu- 

dents refer to the World Almanac when necessary to answer 

the following questions in a class discussion: 

@ What is the average population per square mile of the 
Great Plains Region? 

© How does this compare with the state of New York? of 
California? with the region of New England? 

@ When there are too few people in an area, is this really a 
population problem? 

@ What kinds of problems does the Great Plains encounter 
as a result of its sparse population? 
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After discussing each question the students should be able to 
differentiate between two types of population problems, that of 
densely populated regions and that of sparsely populated re- 
gions. 


Major Idea B: After causing extensive damage of the Great Plains 
Region by disregarding its natural limitations, man learned to use 
science and technology to effect constructive change. 


1, 


To demonstrate that man has changed nature’s regions to 
meet his own needs, have the students describe the state of 
their region before it was settled. Ask them to identify changes 
in this region and present reasons for the changes. List all the 
reasons given by the class on the chalkboard. Then have the 
students take or collect photographs of activities such as farm- 
ing, lumbering, mining; constructing dams, artificial lakes, 
and irrigation ditches; bulldozing mountains to build high- 
ways; and building new housing projects. Pictures of junk- 
yards, auto parts, scrap heaps, and garbage flowing into 
streams and rivers could also be collected. Arrange the pic- 
tures on a bulletin board. The display might be called ““Man’s 
Labor Changes the Landscapes of Our Region.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to use the 
display to cite many different ways that man changes nature for 
better or worse. 


To illustrate the extent of the damage that the settlers caused 

in the Great Plains Region, have the students read ““How Man 

Changed the Great Plains,” on pages 27 through 31 of their 

text. Then lead a class discussion by asking such questions as 

the following: 

@ Describe the vegetation of the Great Plains before the set- 
tlers arrived. 

®@ How did the balance of nature operate before the arrival of 
the settlers? 

©@ How did the settlers upset the balance of nature? 

@ What resulted from upsetting this balance? 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that when man upsets the balance of nature he causes 
himself many more hardships than those imposed by working 
with the natural limitations of a region. 


To demonstrate the fact that farmworkers in the United 
States greatly increased their productivity in the period from 
1820 to 1968, have the students complete exercise 1-C in their 
Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that with increasingly sophisticated tools, 
man’s impact on the Great Plains Region increased, have the 
students make a chart like the one on the opposite page to 
compare the lives of the Plains Indians with those of the 
farmers of the Great Plains. Using the chart as a reference, 
ask the following questions: 

@ What factor remained constant? (The semiarid climate) 
@ What factors changed? (A// others) Why? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
struct a picture display showing the sequential use of tools and 
the impact that modern man, with his scientific knowledge and 
technology, has made on the environment of the Great Plains. 
(Pictures could include people gathering wild grains and ber- 
ries, the use of the hoe and spade, the use of the wooden plow, 
the use of the steel plow, the use of the plow with a tractor, and 
so on.) 


To demonstrate that new ideas have helped man on the Great 
Plains to grow and market more food, have the students com- 
plete exercise 1-D in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate how the use of efficient farm tools has 

brought about changes on the Great Plains, have the students 

carry out the following activities: 

a. Write to a farm implement company, such as Deere and 
Company or International Harvester, requesting catalogs 


CONDITIONS INDIANS FARMERS CATTLEMEN 
Climate Semiarid, much rain Semiarid, much rain Semiarid, much rain 
alternating with drought alternating with drought alternating with drought 
Tools Buffalo horn, bone tools From steel-bladed plow to Guns and horses 
huge farm machinery 


Crops and livestock Corn, wheat, and soybeans Horses and livestock 
Methods of cultivation Did little to disturb land Plowed and dry-farmed 


Lack of water; one-crop Overgrazing of land; conflicts 
farming; little control of with farmers 

market; lack of conservation 

rules to improve land 
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of its machinery and information on the history of the 
company (see Bibliography). 

b. Cut pictures from the brochures they receive to make a 
collage mural of modern equipment used in farming on the 
Great Plains. 

c. Contrast farm costs today with the cost of tools and equip- 
ment required in the early settlement of the Plains. Use 
resources such as Booklet 3, Letters from a Plainsman, in 
the SSSK, old newspaper ads, and mail-order catalogs. 

d. Visit the public library to obtain copies of farm magazines, 
both recent editions and the oldest copies available. Ask the 
students to compare modern and older headlines, stories, 
and advertisements. Then have them make a comparison 
chart showing early and later farming methods. 

As a result of these activities the students should be able to list 

the changes that resulted in the Great Plains from the use of 

various tools. 


7. To demonstrate how farm products are marketed, take the 
class on a field trip and show a film or filmstrip (see Bibliogra- 
phy). Schedule the following activities: 


8. 


a. Make a visit to a grain elevator to observe how grain is 
stored; how grain is moved in and out of storage; who buys 
the grain; how the grain is sold; and other ways operators 
of grain elevators earn money. 

b. Make a visit to a grain exchange or a grain broker. If this 
type of field trip is not feasible, invite a broker to talk to 
the students in the classroom. 

c. Have the students discuss paper transactions, eliciting 
comments about who buys and sells the commodity and 
who sets the price. 

d. Have the students list some of the many products that can 
be made from wheat. 

e. Show a film or filmstrip that explains the movement of 
grain from farm to market (see Bibliography). 

As a result of observations and discussions the students should 

be able to make a picture chart showing the movement of grain 

from field to market. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, use an outline map 
of the world and have the students point out places in the 
United States and other parts of the world where it is likely 
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wheat will be marketed. Point out to the students that wheat 
is marketed in areas of dense population, usually far from 
places where it is produced. 


To illustrate the concept that farmers have little or no control 
over the price of wheat, ask the following questions to elicit 
a class discussion: 

@ If the price of wheat fell, would each wheat producer cut 
his production? (No. He would probably try to produce more 
wheat to make up for the lower price.) 

@ Why couldn’t a wheat producer make up for the lower 
price by producing more wheat? (Millions of farmers would 
have the same idea; they would produce more wheat, thus 
making the price of wheat decline even more.) 

@ If one farmer produced less wheat, would this help raise 
wheat prices? (No. One farmer’s production is very small 
compared with the huge amount of wheat produced all over 
the world.) 

@ If most people in the United States had very high incomes, 
would they buy more bread and thus cause wheat prices to 
rise? (No. People can use only a limited amount of bread.) 

After discussing the questions the students should be able to 

generalize that the farmer has no control over the price of his 

product, since he competes with thousands of other farmers. 


To demonstrate how the government gives assistance to farm- 
ers, invite a county agent to visit the class and describe the 
different ways in which the government helps the farmer. 
Then lead a class discussion, eliciting statements in which the 
students describe how people of the farming regions receive a 
large amount of money from people living in nonfarming 
regions through payment and appropriation of taxes. 

Using the information obtained, the students should be able to 
write short reports describing several different ways that the 
government aids farmers. 


To supplement the visit of the county agent, have the students 
participate in the following activities to help them understand 


why farm subsidies are paid by the government and how they 

are paid: 

a. Have several members of the class look in the New York 
Times Encyclopedic Almanac for subsidies paid to farmers 
in the latest year reported (see Bibliography). Ask in- 
dividual students to tell which states received the most 
money; whether the money went to large farms or small 
farms; and who needed the money most. 

b. If farm surpluses are stored in the community, have the 
class visit the storage location and interview the official in 
charge, discussing with him the role he plays in the farm 
program. 

c. Divide the class into two teams. Have one team list reasons 
for having farm price supports and the other list reasons for 
dropping price supports. (For example, a major argument 
for subsidies is that farmers, in contrast to people in other 
businesses, have little or no control over the prices they 
receive; they are faced with rising costs and often inade- 
quate incomes to meet these costs. The economic health of 
the farmer is important to the well-being of all other eco- 
nomic groups. A major argument against subsidies is that 
small, low-income farmers receive a minor fraction of the 
funds because farmers who have large and profitable farms 
absorb much of the money.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

why farmers are subsidized by the government and develop 

arguments for and against the subsidy program. 


Major Idea C: Forest regions are examples of how the abundance 
or scarcity of natural resources and man’s careless or careful use 
of those resources affect man’s well-being. 


1. 


To recognize that various forest regions specialize in furnish- 
ing materials for different kinds of wood products, the stu- 
dents should investigate the special uses of trees from 
particular regions. Identify the different regions and have the 
students depict them on a large wall map that they construct. 
Then use pictures or samples of different kinds of wood 


products and attach these to the regions on the map where 
they are produced. (For example: soft pines from the North- 
west and Southwest are used for lumber; scrub pines from the 
northern Great Lakes are used for paper production; hard- 
wood trees from the central United States are used for flooring 
and furniture; redwood trees from California are used for the 
siding of houses.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in their own words, that a variety of forestry is needed 
to produce many kinds of goods. 


To demonstrate that forest regions are examples of how the 


abundance or scarcity of natural resources affects man’s well-. 


being, have the students complete exercise 1-E in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To introduce the early lumbering period in this country, read 
Paul Bunyan stories to the students (see Bibliography). Then 
have them choose several stories to dramatize. Make murals 
as backdrops for the plays. Explain to the students that many 
people think Paul Bunyan was the folk symbol for the lumber- 
ing industry. 

As a result of story comprehension the students should be able 
to judge whether Paul Bunyan was a representative folk symbol 
for the lumbering industry, citing incidents that support their 
judgment. 


To discover that trees are farmed as a means of replenishing 

this renewable resource, the students can look at the photo- 

graphs and read the essay ““How Trees Are Farmed,” on pages 

40 through 43 of their text. Use the following questions as a 

basis for discussion: 

@ What would happen if we used our forests as we did in the 
early days of our country? 

@ Name all the machines described in the photographs. How 
are these particularly helpful in tree farming? 

@ What are some of the differences between tree farming and 
other kinds of farming? 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
several of the steps necessary for tree farming and why it is a 
beneficial practice today. 


To develop an understanding of tree farming, have the stu- 

dents consult reference books in order to carry out the follow- 

ing activities: 

®@ List the steps required to grow trees. 

@ Compare tree farming with wheat or corn farming and 
complete a chart such as the one below. 


Planting 
Growth time to maturity 


Hazards 


Yield per acre 


Method of harvesting 





As a result of this activity the students should be able to com- 
pare and contrast the methods of tree farming and grain farm- 


ing. 


To show how various types of supply and demand rapidly 

affect the well-being of the lumber industry by determining 

prices for lumber, elicit responses to the following questions: 

® When will many small producers move into the production 
of lumber? (When the profits are high) 

@ When many mills speed up production, what happens to 
the supply of lumber? (/ncreases) 

® What happens to the price of lumber when lumber floods 
the market? (Decreases) 

@ What happens to the profit of the lumber mills when the 
price decreases? (Drops) 

@ What happens to sawmills with production costs higher 
than the price received for their lumber? (Suffer losses) 
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@ What happens to the price of lumber when substitutes such 
as plastics, aluminum, and brick enter the market? (De- 
creases) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 

in their own words how the price of lumber is directly related 

to supply and demand, and how this directly affects the well- 
being of firms in the lumber industry. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 

participate in a role play. Assign parts as indicated in the steps 

below. Have the entire class respond to each statement, in- 
dicating whether the price of lumber would rise or fall. 

@ A representative of the entire construction industry says, 
“We shall build more homes this year than ever before.” 
(Price increases) 

@ A representative of the U.S. Army says, “We plan to dou- 
ble the size of the army and build more bases.” (Price 
increases) 

© A representative of the construction industry says, “We 
plan to build more offices and factories this year.” (Price 
increases) 

@ A representative of the housing industry says, ““We have 
just designed some prefabricated apartment houses that 
can replace city slums.” (Price increases) 

@ The secretary of state announces, “Japan and the United 
States have just agreed that Japan will limit the amount of 
plywood it sends to the United States.” (Price increases) 

@ The secretary of state announces, ‘““We have just signed an 
agreement with Canada increasing the amount of lumber 
Canada can ship to the United States without being taxed.” 
(Price decreases) 

@ The secretary of state announces, ‘““The United States is 
limiting the number of logs that can be shipped to Japan.” 
(Price decreases) 

@ The secretary of the interior announces, “We are placing 
limits on the number of redwood trees that can be cut.” 
(Price increases) 


@ The chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers states, ‘“We forecast that next year production of all 
goods and services will decrease by one-fifth.” (Price de- 
creases) 

e A representative of the Forestry Service states, “Great for- 
est fires have burned over 10,000 acres of timber.”’ (Price 
increases) 

@ A representative of an aluminum corporation announces, 
“There will be a decrease in the price of aluminum.” (Price 
decreases) 


To illustrate how substitute materials can have a serious ef- 
fect on the lumber industry, take a field trip to a building- 
supply store. Ask the manager to show the items for housing 
construction that are most likely to have competition from 
substitutes. (For instance, siding for houses can be produced 
from aluminum, vinyl plastic, brick, stone, or plywood 
boards; floors can be made with plywood tile, plywood carpet, 
hardwood, cement, and so on.) Discuss which items would 
most affect the use of lumber and plywood and therefore affect 
the price of wood products. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
housing items made from wood for which substitutes can be 
used and describe why they would be sensitive to price changes. 


To discover that many different costs are involved in the 
production of lumber and other goods that are paid for by the 
society at large, two teams of four students each can play the 
roles of lumber producers in the following sociodrama: 
Scene I. Both teams go to the owner of a forest, and each 
buys land for $10,000. 
Scene 2. Each team simulates chopping the timber and 
hauling it away .on trucks. 
Scene 3. Each team takes lumber to a lumberyard and 
receives payment for the delivery. 
Scene 4. One team goes home while the other team returns 
to the forest and replaces trees that have been cut. 


10. 


After presenting the sociodrama, discuss these questions: 

@ Which team produced lumber more cheaply? (The first 
team; the second team spent money to replace trees.) 

@ If every producer replaced cut-down trees, what would 
happen to lumber prices in the near future? (They would go 
up, because this would increase production costs.) 

@ Which team’s operations will lead to lower prices in the 
distant future? (The second team’s, because it best provides 
for new trees.) 

@ Which team’s operations will best conserve the natural 
resources? (The second team’s) Why? (New forests prevent 
water loss and soil erosion.) 

@ Which team’s approach will best keep the lumbering towns 
alive? (The second team’s) 

After this discussion the students should be able to write a short 

report on the conclusions reached. 


To demonstrate that the production of trees can benefit so- 
ciety at large in many different ways, have the students take 
part in the following sociodrama: 
Scene J. A farmer appears before the City Council. With 
the help of visual aids, he explains to the council that in the 
last ten years he has forested a steep hillside on his property 
just outside the city. As a result of this effort, he claims, the 
city has benefited in many ways: for example, entrance to 
the city has been made more beautiful; forestation has 
stopped falling rocks and erosion; and industry has been 
attracted. The farmer feels that he is entitled to compensa- 
tion for the costs he incurred. He also feels that with the 
compensation he could afford to cut selectively and sell 
trees. 
Scene 2. Other students, representing citizens, appear 
before the City Council arguing for and against the farmer’s 
claims. Arguments for compensating the farmer could in- 
clude the following: 
® Wooded hillside improved the environment. 
@ Improved environment attracted industries. - 


® Improved environment attracted tourists and people 
who wished to live there. 
® By marketing trees, the farmer could add jobs and in- 
come to the community. 
The arguments against compensating the farmer might 
include the following: 
@ No one asked him to plant the trees. 
® His selling of the trees represents adequate money for 
the forestation. 
® It is difficult to determine just how much the farmer 
should be compensated. 
Encourage a discussion about each of the above arguments. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
develop arguments for and against this kind of reimbursement, 
based on a situation within their own community. 


Summary: In these regions man’s activity is limited by climate, soil, 
and plant and animal life. If man does not respect these limitations, 
he may ruin the region. 


To summarize this chapter on plains and forest regions, have the 
students turn to page 39 in the text and answer the questions under 
the heading ‘““Test Yourself.”” Student responses should include the 
following: 


1; 


What features of the Great Plains Region have limited man’s 
work there? (Soil, climate, and land surface) 

In what ways had man tried to change or improve upon nature 
in the Great Plains Region? (By making better use of water, by 
the use of strip farming, and by efficient use of fertilizers) 
What are the advantages of being a “‘sidewalk” farmer? What 
are the disadvantages? (Accept all reasonable answers. Do not 
strive for a consensus.) 


Why has the growing of trees been called a risky business? 
(Hazards such as disease, insect blight, and forest fires are 
common.) 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


How Fortunes Are Made and Lost 
pp. 51-52 pp. 56-57/3 
A. Our nation’s economy depends upon min- 
is peal as eooas /5 ing regions to supply mineral resources to 
our factories. 
Test Yourself — answers 


DiOo p. 62/Summary 
Problems Book B. People of mineral regions who depend 
on mining for their livelihood face un- 
Minerals Are Important certainties. 
p. 17 p. 54/1 
Renewable or Nonrenewable? 
p. 18 p. 54/3 
What Affects Jobs and Income? : te 
p. 19 p. 56/2 C. As minerals have grown in importance, 
Beslan as ale 2S Se Ek Se man has developed new and better ways 
The Development of Mineral Regions of extracting them from the earth. 


pp. 20-21 p. 58/5 


SSSK 7 


Interview with Charles Steen 


Booklet 4 p. 57/4 Summary: Minerals are made by nature 
Coal Mining and, unlike some other resources, cannot 
Booklet 5 p. 60/7 be renewed. Once they are mined, they 


are gone forever. 


Listening for Oil 
Booklet 6 pp. 60-61/9 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Location of mineral deposits 
Orientation p. 59/3 
See C-4: Research 
Orientation 


Time Time line: Sources of Time line: Formation of 
Orientation energy p.55/6 mineral deposits p. 58/1 


Research Importance of metals See B-3: Student Text See C-1: Time Orientation 
Orientation p. 55/8 What causes ghost towns? See C-3: Spatial Orientation 
Use of certain metals p. 58/6 Processing copper p.59/4 
pp. 55-56/9 Preventing ghost towns How mining companies 
p. 58/7 grow p.61/10 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: See B-4: SSSK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Field trip: Aspects of oil 
Resources production p. 60/8 
Field trip: Dump or scrap- 
metal yard pp. 61-62/12 


Classification: Identify Simulation: Copper prices Classification: Identify 
renewable and and profits p.56/1 mineral deposits 
nonrenewable resources Make display: Mineral pp. 58-59/2 
p. 54/2 substitutes p. 58/8 Game: Drilling for oil 

Discussion: Losing pp. 59-60/6 
renewable resources Situations: Using labor- 
p. 54/4 saving machines 

Discussion: Conserving p. 61/11 
minerals p. 55/5 

Make display: Use of metals 
p. 55/7 

Make display: Products 
made fromoil p. 56/10 5] 





CHAPTER 2: Mineral Regions 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter is about mineral-producing regions in the United 
States. These regions have problems different from those of farm, 
forest, and manufacturing regions. Because mineral resources can- 
not be replaced, mining communities have limited lifespans. A 
farm or forest community can function indefinitely if it can market 
its products, for its resources can be renewed. A mining com- 
munity, however, dies when its mines are exhausted. Its members 
must either find a different way to make a living or move on to 
other mines, often leaving behind them a ghost town. Another 
problem is that many mining communities have a low standard of 
living. This occurs for two reasons: most mining communities are 
far away from manufacturing areas, with their higher wage scales 
and greater variety of goods and services; and miners usually earn 
less than manufacturing workers, since their work does not add 
much to the value of the resource whereas manufacturing greatly 
increases the value of the resource by turning it into a finished 
product. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ile Text, “Chapter Introduction” .............. No activity 
PB, “Minerals Are Important” ..................008 A-1 

TRG, classification Of resOULCeS ...........::eeeeeeees A-2 

PE RG WdISCUSSION merertttte etic ccotawccsesteeiscoetiseess A-4 

Da TRG er eSCanclieccn ac sect crescseccteessreoctescetesceesssesvse A-8 
3: Mextyan Coppeis ReglOnS sarees ctrecee access No activity 
4. TRG asimulation peeccecteetnc. yeecccttasees oe soeetecestes cree B-1 
PB, “What Affects Jobs and Income?”’ ........... B-2 

5. SSSK, “Charles Steen: Uranium Prospector” .. B-4 
PB, “The Development of Mineral Regions” .. B-5 

6. SPIRG pavesearch eset csce act cect ces icesecaes svecesceesooncsstes B-7 


a2 


Te Text; - Oil’ Regions? .-c-cc-ecesesse ere No activity 


TRG, field: trip )..0.0. go ces ee C-8 
8. TRG, research ........cccccessssececessecertoe meeeeenet eee C-3 
Text, How Copper Is} Produced gareseseeeees C-5 
g). TRG, situations :.;.so-2cc:-osses-ssocesesesessacsss reese eres C-11 
TRG), research sie.csisecccesscaesenss-stneeovssreueettctencoesers C-10 
SSSK, “Listening for Oil .seeeeeseee eee C-9 
10. Text, s Dest: Yourself ger 1en0e- es seeeeaee Summary 
Vocabulary 
bedrock mineral 
competition natural gas 
conservation nonrenewable 
crude oil petrochemical 
decomposition . profit 
deposit prospector 
extraction refinery 
geologist renewable 
ghost town tourist 
mine 
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sugar-beet farms are representative of the economy of Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. 

Sprague, Marshall. The Mountain States. New York: Time-Life. A 
pictorial presentation of the area comprising Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Tripp, Paul. The Little Red Flower. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
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OTHER SOURCES 


Alcoa, 1501 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219, attention John 
Van Devender, Public Relations Dept. History of the company. 

American Petroleum Institute, Education Services, 1801 K St. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 10006. Has booklet “Facts about Oil.” 

Anaconda Copper Co., 25 Broadway, Room 2157, New York, 
N.Y. 10004, attention Miss Elsie Ray. 

Copper Development Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10617, attention R.C. Carmody. Ask for “Copper 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Dept. 220—6 W, 3 M 
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Has booklet on company history—Getting to Know Us. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Our nation’s economy depends upon mining regions 
to supply mineral resources to our factories. 


1. To demonstrate that minerals play an important role in our 
economy, have the students complete exercise 2-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To illustrate the difference between renewable and nonrenew- 
able resources, write the following list of resources on the 
chalkboard. Ask the students to identify those resources that 
can be replaced by man over and over again, and those that 
cannot be replaced once man takes them from nature. 


@ Wheat @ Iron ore 

® Apples ®@ Lobsters 

@ Copper ® Sulfur 

@ Oil ® Groundwater 
@ Silver @ Timber 

@ Tuna fish ® Helium 

@ Potatoes ® Gold 

@® Corn 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to classify 
other resources as renewable or nonrenewable. 


To demonstrate that some resources are renewable and some 
are nonrenewable, have the students complete exercise 2-B in 
their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that even renewable resources may become 
nonrenewable through mistreatment, list several resources 
and ask the students to explain how these resources can be 
made nonrenewable. 


@ Trees (When cut too fast or not replanted, 
they do not replenish themselves.) 

@ Soil (With improper cultivation practises, 
it becomes worn out.) 

® Water (When filled with too many pollutants, 
it cannot renew itself—for example, 
Lake Erie.) 

@ Wildlife (When used for commercial purposes 


without consideration for breeding 
and replenishing, a species is in danger 
of becoming extinct. Examples: oysters, 
shrimps, seals, alligators.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
a short essay describing how renewable resources can be lost. 


5. 


To understand the need for good conservation practices with 
regard to mineral resources, the students should determine 
how long the world’s resources of the four minerals listed 
below will last. (Assume for the purposes of this activity that 
the current demands will remain constant.) 


Iron ore 250,000,000 tons 
Copper 4,000,000 tons 

















Petroleum 7,000,000,000 barrels 
Coal 33,000,000,000 tons 


APPROXIMATE KNOWN RESERVES 


Iron ore 60,000,000,000 tons 


Copper 200,000,000 tons 
Petroleum 280,000,000,000 barrels 
Coal 420,000,000,000, tons 


Then lead a class discussion by asking such questions as the 

following: 

@ Which mineral reserves will probably be used up first? 

@ Which will probably last the longest? 

@ What might cause changes in these predictions? (Faster or 
slower use of the reserves; discovery of new substitutes) 

@ In what ways can these resources be conserved? (Slowdown 
in economic growth; reduction in world’s population; change 
in life style away from material wants; increase in reuse of 
scrap and reduction of waste in the extraction process) 

During the discussion the students should be able to conclude 

that the future availability of many of our mineral resources 

cannot be taken for granted. 





To understand the roles that oil and minerals have played in 
the history of energy and power resources, the students should 


construct a time line. Using the text and science books for 
resource material, they should then indicate when the follow- 
ing first came into use as sources of energy in the United 
States: coal, natural gas, oil, sun, uranium, water, wind, wood. 
Also ask them to include on the time line important inventions 
that marked the beginning use of different sources of energy 
(for example: steam engine—coal; diesel engine—oil; nuclear 
reactor—atomic energy). Then discuss the historical sequence 
in which different sources of power were used. Have students 
explain why certain sources came after others, and the advan- 
tages of later sources over earlier sources. Also discuss the 
difference in the pollution caused by the use of each source. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
short reports on the various changes that have occurred in our 
sources of power. 


To understand the wide variety of uses for minerals, the stu- 
dents should prepare a display of common objects made from 
metals, such as nails, paper clips, coins, and copper wire. 
After completing this display the students should be able to 
write a short report describing how metals are used to produce 
a variety of goods. 


To illustrate the importance of metals in the production of 
goods in the United States, have the students investigate uses 
of each of the following: tin, lead, zinc, uranium, mercury, 
titanium, nickel. Use the following questions as guidelines: 
® For what products is this metal used? 

® Has this metal declined or increased in importance? 

® Is there a substitute for it? 

@ What is the future of its use in the United States? 

After this investigation the students should be able to write short 
reports listing several uses made of the different metals and 
explaining why each metal is either growing or diminishing in 
importance. 


To reinforce understanding of the importance of metals in the 
production of goods in the United States, have the students 
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10. 


use encyclopedias and other reference books to investigate the 
following metals: tin, lead, zinc, uranium, mercury, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel. Then have them construct a wall chart such 
as the one below. 


MINERAL 
WHERE FOUND 


USED FOR 
SUBSTITUTES 
IMPORTANCE 





After the investigations the students should be able to correctly 
record their findings on the chart. 


To demonstrate the many uses of crude oil, have students 
make a display in which they show different kinds of products 
that are made from oil. (These products would range from 
cleaning fluids, in which we use naphtha, benzine, and other 
light oil derivatives, to asphalt, which utilizes heavy tar and 
other heavy oil derivatives.) A useful brochure is “Facts About 
Oil,’ which may be obtained from the American Petroleum 
Institute (see Bibliography). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to use the 
display to explain that there is practically no waste in crude oil 
extraction today. 


Major Idea B: People of mineral regions who depend on mining 
for their livelihood face uncertainties. 


i, 
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To understand that changes in copper prices affect a mine’s 
profits and thus its operations, the students can take part in 
the following simulation: 
Eight students pretend they are owners of copper mines. 
Each student wears a sign indicating the name of his mine 
and what it costs to produce a pound of copper there. For 
example: 


Production cost 
per pound 


of copper 


Bingham, Utah 
Morenei, Arizona 
Butte, Montana 

Ruth, Nevada 

New Cornelia, Arizona 
Inspiration, Arizona 
Ray, Arizona 

Jerome, Arizona 





The eight students are seated at the front of the class. A 
ninth student, or leader, calls out the latest New York price 
of copper (anywhere between 5 and 50 cents). If a student 
can sell his copper at that price and make a profit, he stands. 
(The profit is determined by how much higher the selling 
price is than the production cost.) Continue the simulation 
with the leader calling out various prices. Each time, the 
players who represent mines that could operate at a profit 
stand up. For example, if 20 cents were called, the first three 
players would stand. If 5 cents were called, no one would 
stand. 

During this simulation the students should be able to explain 

how various price levels affect the workers at the company and 

how particular prices might affect the growth of the company. 


To demonstrate that the income and jobs of the population in 
a mining region are affected by events occurring nearby and 
far away, have students complete exercise 2-C in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To identify the factors that determine supply and demand for 
oil, have the students read “How Fortunes Are Made and 
Lost,” on pages 51 through 52 in their text. Then divide the 
class into six committees and assign the following tasks to the 
committees: 


Committee J: Use an encyclopedia or other reference book 
to find a map showing the oil-producing regions of the 
United States. Study the factors that determine the produc- 
tion of crude oil, such as the costs of drilling, transporta- 
tion, and renting land, and the demand for products 
produced from oil. 
Committee 2: Investigate how the various uses of combus- 
tion engines affect the demand for gasoline (increasing use 
of cars, trucks, private airplanes, and boats and other recre- 
ational vehicles increase demand for gasoline). Also investi- 
gate the effect that the use of gasoline has on the 
environment in terms of air pollution. Discuss what might 
happen to the demand for gasoline if the fight against air 
pollution continues. (States may make laws restricting the 
use of machines with gasoline engines.) 
Committee 3: Investigate the petrochemical industry and its 
impact on the demand for crude oil. (Plastics made from oil 
have increased considerably during the last ten years.) 
Committee 4: Investigate the importation of foreign oil and 
its effect on the domestic supply. Discuss whether the 
United States should purchase more oil from foreign 
sources (thus conserving its own) or whether it should re- 
strict the importation of foreign oil (thus making itself self- 
reliant for its oil needs). 
Committee 5: Investigate the increases in population and 
amounts of goods and services produced. Then discuss how 
these increases will cause a demand for more oil. 
Committee 6: Study the possible effects of the use of other 
forms of energy on the oil industry. Discuss what will hap- 
pen if there is an increase in the use of atomic power, steam, 
electricity, and solar energy. 

As a result of individual committee work, a member from each 

committee should be able to serve on a panel to present his 

group’s findings to the other students. 


To illustrate the effect of mineral discoveries on a town, have 
the students read Booklet 4, Charles Steen: Uranium Prospec- 
tor, in the SSSK. Then have them produce a simulated movie, 


using pictures drawn on long strips of paper and rolled 

through a cardboard box with a square opening for viewing. 

Have them depict the following sequence of actions: 

@ Professor Einstein contacts President Roosevelt telling him 
about experiments with uranium. Plans are made to inves- 
tigate the power of uranium. 

@ Ina 1942 experiment at the University of Chicago, atomic 
energy is first released from uranium. 

e@ An atomic bomb is secretly produced and tested in New 
Mexico. 

@ The government begins a search for uranium. As this 
makes uranium ore valuable, prospectors begin looking for 
it. One of the prospectors is Charles Steen. 

® Steen dreams of wealth. He and his family undergo great 
hardships while he searches for uranium where no one else 
bothers to look. 

@ One day, with a Geiger counter, Steen finds a rich deposit 
of uranium in Utah. He carefully places eleven claims 
before he tells anyone of his discovery. 

@ Steen’s discovery starts a boom in Moab, Utah. The gov- 
ernment builds a uranium mill at Moab. 

® Moab becomes a boomtown. Prospectors flock into the 
town. The mining and milling operations create jobs for 
many new workers. There are not enough houses; the wa- 
ter, sewage, and school systems are inadequate. 

@ In 1958 the government’s need for uranium decreases and 
its buying stops. No one else buys either. People lose their 
jobs. They move away to find work in other towns. 

© Scientists and businessmen work together in an effort to 
find peaceful uses for atomic- energy. Now companies 
rather than lone prospectors look for uranium. Large 
amounts of money are spent to employ trained men and to 
buy expensive equipment. A number of years will pass 
before the companies will get a return on their investment. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several of the benefits that came to Moab when Steen found 

uranium ore and also the problems that developed as a result 
of the discovery. 
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To demonstrate that minerals can play an important role in 
the growth of an area, have the students complete exercise 
2-D in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate what happens to towns that have depended on 
mineral resources for their support when those resources are 
depleted, divide the class into two committees to study ghost 
towns. Each committee should use reference books to research 
one of the following towns: 

® Virginia City, Nevada 

® Leadville, Colorado 

Then lead a class discussion by asking such questions as the 
following: 

@ On what product did each of these towns depend? 

@ What happened to turn these towns into ghost towns? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
specific factors that are responsible for ghost towns. 


To discover what residents of a potential ghost town can do 

to rebuild the town on another economic base, the students 

should write to the chambers of commerce in such towns as 

Virginia City, Nevada; Central City and Cripple Creek, 

Colorado. Have them ask for information about each town’s 

economy. Then ask them to study the resource material and 

respond to such questions as these: 

@ On what industry does the town now depend? (Tourist 
trade) 

@ Why has it been possible to develop this industry? (A color- 
ful past and beautiful scenery) 

After this investigation the students should be able to write short 

reports on the economic changes in one or more of the towns. 


To understand that substitute materials affect the prosperity 
of mineral industries, the students should collect containers 
that are used today as replacements for the tin can containers 
of a generation ago. Make a display showing aluminum, pa- 


per, and plastic containers, returnable and nonreturnable bot- 
tles. Encourage the students to present their opinions about 
why these new materials replaced the tin can. (The major 
factors in most cases was cost and the development of refrigera- 
tion and freezing processes. ) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 
various monetary and convenience advantages that the substi- 
tute materials have. 


Major Idea C: As minerals have grown in importance, man has 
developed new and better ways of extracting them from the earth. 


1. 


To contrast the length of time required to form mineral depos- 
its with the length of time that man has existed on earth, draw 
on the chalkboard a time line like the one below. 

: Today 





Have the students use an encyclopedia or other reference book 

to mark on the line the following dates: 

@ When mineral deposits were first formed 

@® When man first appeared 

@ When man began extracting minerals from the earth for his 
use (This mark will be almost adjacent to the far right end 
of the time line.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that man’s effect on nature has been a relatively recent 

phenomenon. 


To demonstrate that most minerals are mixed with rock, bor- 
row a rock collection from the high school science depart- 
ment. Invite a member of a local rock and mineral society to 
meet with the class and help identify the specimens. If in- 
dividual rock collectors in the community are willing, their 
samples also could be brought to the classroom. Add samples 
of gold, silver, copper, or other ore obtained from outside 
sources, such as vacation trips, mineral shows, and local rock 


and mineral clubs. Then have students organize and label the 
collection of rocks. 

After the activity the students should conclude that identifying 
mineral deposits is a difficult task that requires much training, 
and that extracting the mineral from rock requires sophis- 
ticated technology. 


To show that mining regions are unevenly distributed and 

often located in mountain areas, divide the class into eight 

committees and have each committee investigate the deposits 

of one of the following minerals: copper, iron, aluminum, lead, 

oil, sulfur, uranium, silver. Then ask the students to carry out 

the following procedures: 

a. Have the committees use encyclopedias to find out which 
states lead in the production of these minerals. 

b. Have the committees study the U.S. map on page 350 of 
their text and a topographical map from an atlas. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to use the 

map to identify the relation between mountain regions and 

mineral regions and to cite evidence of the uneven distribution 

of mineral regions. 


To demonstrate the different steps involved in processing min- 
erals, write to a large copper company such as Anaconda, 
Kennecott, or Copper Development Association for informa- 
tion (see Bibliography). Then divide the class into four groups, 
naming them “extractors,” “smelters,” “fabricators,” and 
“manufacturers.” Have each group study its particular opera- 
tion, using the resource material received from the large cop- 
per company. Then ask each group to locate its place of 
operation on a large outline map of the United States. Use 
symbols to illustrate the different locations. 

After completing a study of the company material and doing 
the map work, the students should be able to describe specific 
operations involved in processing minerals and tell where each 
operation is located. 


To discover how copper is mined and refined, the students can 
review the photographs and read the essay “How Copper Is 
Produced,” on pages 56 through 59 of their text. Use the 
following questions as a basis for discussion: 

@ Why is more and more copper mined from open-pit mines 
rather than from shaft mines? 

® Why do you suppose copper mills are usually located near 
the mines? (/t is better to transport the pure copper long 
distances than to transport the copper ore, which contains 
much waste.) 

@ What can happen to our copper resources if we continue 
to increase our consumption of products using copper? 

@ What are some ways we can avoid running out of copper? 
(Recycling, locating new mine sources, finding substi- 
tutes) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a diagram illustrating how copper is produced and list at least 

two ways the mineral can be conserved. 


To demonstrate that men often join together to share the cost 
and risk of hunting for minerals, play the following game. 
Prepare a stack of cards (blank playing cards or index cards), 
writing or typing on each a phrase related to drilling for oil. 
Have several students help compile a list of phrases to write 
on the cards. You might use such phrases as these: 

Buy well-digging rig. 

Break bit. Two days off. 

Dig for oil. 

Sell stocks. 

Move equipment to digging site. 

Hit bedrock. 

Hire workers. 

Strike oil. 

Make several cards for each phrase used except for “Strike 
oil.” Divide the class into teams to form eight or nine compa- 
nies. Each company selects one student to be in charge of the 
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drilling operation. The students in charge of the companies 
take turns drawing cards. As soon as someone draws the 
“Strike oil” card, the game ends. (This card should be placed 
near the bottom of the pile.) When the game is finished, have 
the students discuss what they think would happen to the 
seven or eight companies that did not strike oil. 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to 
conclude that there is a high risk involved in digging for oil. 


To illustrate the modern techniques used in coal mining, have 

the students read Booklet 5, Coal Mining, in the SSSK. Then 

lead a class discussion by asking such questions as the follow- 

ing: 

@ What safety features did coal miners have to depend on 
years ago? 

@ What are some of the safety features used in coal mining 
today? 

© How have the tools used in coal mining improved over the 
years? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 

how coal mining has changed. 


To observe an aspect of oil production, take a field trip to one 
of the places listed below (as appropriate for your local area): 
an oil well-digging operation 

an oil refinery 

a bulk oil station 

a gas utility company 

a gasoline service station 

Have the students research and discuss various aspects of oil 
production as related to the operation they plan to visit. Lead 
the class to view the operation within the perspective of the 
overall production and distribution of oil products. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to develop 
a chart showing the steps oil goes through from extraction to 
consumption: (a) extraction, (b) refining, (c) storage, (d) retail 
sales. 


To illustrate the modern techniques used for oil prospecting, 
have the students read Booklet 6, Listening for Oil, in the 
SSSK. Then have them make a comparison chart based on the 
Charles Steen and Jay Miller stories, contrasting the old and 
new methods of searching for minerals (see below). 


CHARLES STEEN: JAY MILLER: 
OLD-TIME PROSPECTOR | MODERN PROSPECTOR 


Worked alone. Works with a large 


company. 


Had very little money 
to invest. 


Needs large sums of money 
to pay for equipment and 
scientific knowledge. 


One discovery was all 
he needed. 


Continually looks for 
new deposits. 


Knew some geology, but his | Uses new methods that can 
good fortune depended more | be used in other fields as 
on pluck and determination. | well. 


Works with scientific 


Used a minimum of equip- 

ment. equipment. (Finding a 
mineral is more expensive 
but more sure.) 


Government worked with 
Steen by building a smelter 
in Moab. 


Works with NASA. 
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After completing the chart the students should be able to ex- 
plain in their own words how prospecting has changed. 


To learn about the growth of mining companies, groups of 
students should compose letters to various large companies. 
These companies might include Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, Anaconda Copper Company, and 
Aluminum Company of America (see Bibliography). A list of 
companies can be obtained from the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York, New York 10005. Have 
the students ask for information about company histories. 
After compiling data, each group should be able to present a 
report to the class outlining a company’s growth. 


To illustrate how business managers reach decisions on 

whether or not to use laborsaving machines, present these 

situations to the students and ask them to draw conclusions: 

a. Suppose you are an owner of a mine. You decide to open 
a new tunnel in your mine. You will need three more 
workers to dig the tunnel and work in it for at least five 
years. Each worker will receive $6000 a year in wages. A 
salesman for a company that manufactures mining ma- 
chines comes to see you. He tells you his company is pro- 
ducing a new machine that will dig a tunnel as fast and as 
well as three workers. The machine would cost you $100,- 
000 and will last for five years. Should you buy the ma- 
chine? (No; you would be losing $2000 each year with the 
machine.) 

b. Suppose the following year you need to open an additional 
tunnel but would have to hire four workers to work at least 
five years. If the wages paid to workers and the cost of the 
machine remain the same, would you hire the additional 
workers or buy the machine? (You would buy the machine: 
it costs $20,000; the wages for four workers would be $24,- 
000.) 

While discussing their conclusions the students should be able 

to explain that the managers of mines and factories try to 
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produce for the least cost; thus, if labor costs are higher than 
the cost of a machine, managers usually replace workers with 
the machine. 


To demonstrate that metal products do not decompose as 
rapidly as dead plants and animals, take a trip to a dump or 
scrap-metal yard. Have students phone or write a letter to 
arrange for an interview. Prepare for the field trip by having 
them compose questions for an interview with the official in 
charge of the operation. Then proceed as follows: 

a. During the field trip and interview, have the students ob- 
serve the decomposition of organic materials. Point out the 
relatively short time period required for this process. 

b. Have the official in a scrap-metal yard explain how scrap 
is salvaged and reprocessed. 

c. During the field trip or in the classroom afterward, have 
the students complete a worksheet such as the following: 


FIELD TRIP TOA 


. At the 
discarded items can be identified: 





, the following 











. Materials are disposed of by 
and 








. The following items are burned: 


. List items that cannot be burned. Explain why they cannot be 
disposed of in this manner, and describe what will be done 
with them. 


. Describe the types of metal products that are discarded and 
what effect they have on the environment. 


. Name several ways metal products can be reused or recycled. 





As a result of these activities the students should be able to 
compose individual letters of appreciation to the resource person 
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from whom they obtained information, summarizing what they 
learned. 


Summary: Minerals are made by nature and, unlike some other 
resources, cannot be renewed. Once they are mined, they are gone 
forever. 


To summarize this chapter on mineral regions, have the students 

turn to page 55 in the text and answer the questions under the 

heading ‘““Test Yourself.” Student responses should include the 

following: 

1. In what types of places does man search for minerals? (Jn soil, 
rocks, and ocean waters, and at the bottom of the sea) 
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Why are some resources called “nonrenewable’’? (Because 
once they have been used, they cannot be replaced) 

What factors might cause a mineral such as copper to cost less 
to mine in one area than in another? (Such factors as the 
quality of the mineral, its closeness to the earth’s surface, ex- 
pense of mining operations, expense of refining, and availability 
of transportation to refineries and markets affect cost.) 

Why do we often refer to oil as “black gold’’? (Like golds it 
is highly valued; unlike gold, it is black.) 

Why do you think the demand for oil has been increasing over 
the years? (An increasing population has created the demand 
for more cars, homes, factories, and other things that depend 
on oil for heat and power.) 





COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


A River Region: The Mississippi System 
p. 63 p. 70/5 


Atlas, A River Region: The Mississippi A. Every river in the United States belongs to 


er ee ap a river basin system. 
p. 351, p. p. 


Sea Regions 
p. 76, pp. 75-82 p. 76/2 


Shrimping on the Gulf B. Because of limited water resources in 

pp. 83-86 p. 77/5 some parts of the country, people must 

PP RPT nnn work together to solve the problems of 

p. 82 p. 79/Summary conflicting needs and demands upon the 
water supply. 


Problems Book 


River Systems of the United States 


p. 22 pp. 69-70/4 C.In the sea regions there are resources 

that must be protected and used with care 
The Colorado River in order to ensure their present and future 
p. 23 p. 72/2 availability for mankind. 


A River Affects the Surrounding Land 


pp. 24-25 p. 73/9 aie oe 


SSSK a 


Exploring a Region 


Booklet 7 pp. 70-71/9 Summary: Rivers are non-goal-oriented 
New York Port Authority systems of nature that man GUS organize 
Booklet 8 p. 71/10 if he wishes them to serve his needs. 

Who Owns the Colorado? 


Booklet 9 p. 73/6 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Spatial Draw maps of major river 
Orientation systems p.69/2 
Label subsystems of the 
Mississippi p. 70/5 
Trace subsystems of the 
Mississippi p.70/6 


Research 
Orientation 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 
Dramatics 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Diagram of water cycle 
p. 69/1 

Music: River songs _p. 70/7 

Music: Showboat p. 70/8 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 





Field trip: Visit parts of river 
system p. 69/3 


Identify most important 
forms of transportation 
p. 71/11 


See B-3: Student Text 


Create map illustrating 
problems of a specific 
water region p. 73/8 


Research water use p. 72/4 
Survey water cost pp. 72-73/5 


Compile dam construction 
information p. 74/10 


Research problems of river 
systems pp. 75-76/16 


Sociodrama: Conflicts within 
ariversystem p. 74/12 


Art: See B-10: Research 
Orientation 


Speaker: Watershed 
representative p. 74/13 


Experiments: Water seepage 
pp. 71-72/1 


Discussion: Conflicts over 


water use p. 74/11 
Discussion: Watersheds 
p. 75/14 
Chart: Who should pay for 
water projects? p. 75/15 
Debate: River-basin program 
p. 76/17 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 


Draw maps of ocean floor 
surfaces p. 76/1 


Investigate various aspects 


of the fishing industry p. 78/9 


See C-10: Other 





Read and discuss an old 
English song p.77/6 


Sociodrama: Spending for 
river project pp. 77-78/7 





Experiments: Effects of heat 
and cold on water 
pp. 76-77/3 

Films or film strips: Fishermen 
and the fishing industry 
p. 77/4 

Wall chart: Whale hunting of 
the past andtoday p. 78/10 
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CHAPTER 3: River and Sea 
Regions 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter introduces natural regions that are defined by the 
presence of river systems or seas. Man uses river and sea regions 
as sources of water, food, transportation, energy, and recreation. 
River and sea regions are dynamic. They change in natural ways 
and they change as a result of man’s use of them. Man has tended 
to take the availability of water for granted as it is ever present. He 
is slowly learning that through careless use of water, man threatens 
its continued presence in a useful state. 

It is important for the students to understand that conflict over 
the use of water is inevitable. Because water fills so many needs, 
it is quite difficult to accurately determine the benefits and costs 
of one specific use in relation to other uses. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ib. TRG, prepare pictorial diagram ..................00 A-1 
Text) = Chapter Introduction? ..cs No activity 
MRG locate mivenisystemSir.ee.-eee or eseeee ee A-2 

2. Text, “A River Region: The Mississippi 
DY SLEM sees cncccevecsssbessencastessevesnscnvarsssodsausssccssester A-5 
PB, “River Systems of the United States” ...... A-4 
LOX Eee TeViC Wieseecseseretee eae eetea eto nah coat oeescactetes A-5 
2). SSSKGe Ex plonin pra REPION ge erere ester csteees cesses A-9 
4. TRG, identify forms of transportation .............. A-11 

SSSK, “New York Harbor and the Port 
ALTUITIOLICY 2 meme tece ate cieecttee cee case eae A-10 

SE Text, “A River Region: The Mississippi River 

SYSUCMIiis eevee ete coecssase couse waters sneer encesee ones B-3 
PB ether Colorado Riverucenceece seer eee B-2 
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6. TRG, research w.20..000.:080-o:sceee enemas B-4 


TRG, LéSCATCH Sik. cacee one cose ereesee eee remeron B-8 
The SSSK, “Who Owns the Colorado ?” ................ B-6 
PB, “A River Affects the Surrounding Land” B-9 
8. TRG, disCuSSiOM e.cccc-tccncees-csescceee se arenteeeenoeee eee B-11 
ch TRG, speaker 220. Aicsecessevuepeceeeee re eee ae B-13 
10. TRG, research <..c..s.cceessccssetecssstosee et toeeesece tees B-16 
lif TRG, maps of ocean floone neers C-1 
12. ~Text, “Séa Regions? ore sreccsesncccoseeneconeemeseenes C-2 
Text, “Shrimping on’ the Gulf 7 C-5 
135) ERG; filmsrorsfilmstripsteccesceeeseesercesecretresess C-4 
TRG, Sociodramars. eee ee eee C-7 
14. Text, “Man Threatens Sea Resources”.... No activity 
Text. Lest Yourselfiie.see tee eee Summary 
Vocabulary 
basin elevation river mouth 
canal evaporation river source 
composition flood plain river system 
condensation hydroelectric seepage 
current level silt 
dam marine subsystem 
delta navigation tributary 
drainage precipitation watershed 
ecology reservoir 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Duke, Richard D., and Nickel, Paxl. An Annotated Bibliography on 
Water Problems. East Lansing, Mich.: Institute for Community 
Development and Services, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University. 

Leopold, Luna B., and Davis, Kenneth B. Water. New York: 


Time-Life. Much useful information about water: the water cy- 
cle, underground water, water’s effects on land, dams, purifying 
water, pollution. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Archer, Sellers. Rain, Rivers, and Reservoirs: The Challenge of 
Running Water. New York: Coward, McCann & Geoghegan. 
An explanation of the water cycle is followed by descriptions of 
how man is conserving water; combating erosion and water 
pollution; and developing new methods of benefiting from the 
water cycle. 

Barbour, John A. Jn the Wake of the Whale. New York: Macmil- 
lan. Tells of man’s discovery of the economic value of whales and 
of how they have been exploited. 

Bate, Norman. Who Built the Dam. New York: Scribner. A simple 
story telling how a dam was built to tame a mountain river. Clear 
details show how the river was diverted while the dam was built 
and how the waterpower was harnessed. 

. Who Fishes for Oil. New York: Scribner. A shrimp boat, 
tired of its job, finds a way to help set up an offshore oil rig. 

Black, Irms S. Busy Water. New York: Holiday House. This is a 
very easy book on the water cycle. It tells of rain, streams, rivers, 
harbors, and evaporation, and something about dams for water 
supply. Industry’s use of the river is discussed, but there is no 
mention of the pollution problem. 

Bowen, Ezra. The Middle Atlantic States. New York: Time-Life. 
A pictorial presentation of the area comprising Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. Photographs and diagrams help the 
reader to understand the region. 

Briggs, Peter. Rivers in the Sea. New York: Weybright & Talley. 
An interesting study of ocean currents and their tremendous 
influence on man. There is also information on tides and their 
forces, disturbances that cause tsunami, the effects of these tidal 
waves, and the causes of hurricanes and what may be done in 
the future to lessen their destruction. 

Brindze, Ruth. The Gulf Stream. New York: Vanguard. The story 
of a river that flows through the Atlantic Ocean and of how since 





the time of Christopher Columbus men have been learning more 
of its characteristics and effects upon weather, fishing, and navi- 
gation. 

Carlisle, Norman. The True Book of Rivers. Chicago: Childrens 
Press. A discussion of rivers of the world: how they are formed 
and used, how they change the land, dams, and the need to fight 
pollution. 

Carson, Rachel. The Sea around Us. Anne T. White, ed. Racine, 
Wis.: Western. There is quite a bit of information about the Gulf 
Stream as well as ocean currents in general, a map of ocean 
currents, and Benjamin Franklin’s chart of the Gulf Stream. 

Craz, Albert G. Getting to Know the Mississippi River. New York: 
Coward, McCann & Geoghegan. Various aspects of the Missis- 
sippi River are described—its history, its use as a waterway, 
industry on the river, and flooding and flood control. 

Crosby, Alexander L. The Colorado: Mover of Mountains. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: Garrard. How the river was formed, why it is differ- 
ent from any other, its early explorers, and how it has been 
tamed are discussed. 

Dickey, Albert. About Rivers. Chicago: Melmont. Tells of the ori- 
gin of rivers, their waterfalls, how valleys are formed, what 
happens in dry weather, ferries, bridges, dams and man-made 
lakes, river transportation, and locks. 

Enright, Elizabeth. Thimble Summer. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston. Garnet Linden finds a silver thimble partially buried 
in a dry riverbed. From then on, exciting things happen—begin- 
ning with the rain that broke the drought. There is a comparison 
between the drought in Wisconsin and that of Kansas in the 
Dust Bowl. 

Goetz, Delia. Rivers. New York: Morrow. This book is about rivers 
in general, giving the ancient beliefs about them and listing the 
most important rivers. It then describes how a river is formed; 
the river system; floods, levees, dams, falls, meanders, mouths, 
and deltas; and how rivers change their course. Wildlife along 
the river, man’s use and abuse, and what can be done to improve 
the situation are also discussed. 

James, Leonard F. Following the Frontier: American Transportation 
in the Nineteenth Century. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
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vich. Beginning with early canals and water routes, the book 
deals with Mississippi steamboats, overland trails, pony express, 
and the first transcontinental railroad. 

Kirk, Ruth. David, Young Chief of the Quileutes: An American 
Indian Today. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. David 
and his family, living in the state of Washington, follow the old 
customs of his tribe, but with present-day equipment. Fishing, 
making canoes, and basket making are described. 

Kovalik, Vladimir, and Kovalik, Wada. Ocean World. New York: 
Holiday House. Chapter 5, ““Ever-Moving Waters’’: ocean cur- 
rents, tides, waves, and their effects. Chapter 6, “Mineral and 
Other Resources of the Sea’: minerals in solution, oil wells, 
power from tides, and desalting seawater. Chapter 8, “Tomor- 
row’s Promise”’: underwater living; possibility of man adapting 
to water; using. sea plants and algae; use of television and com- 
puters in fishing industry; undersea farming, ranching, and pro- 
cessing. 

Latham, Jean L. Columbia: Powerhouse of North America. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: Garrard. The story of the river from the times of the 
white explorers, the Lewis and Clark expedition, John Jacob 
Astor’s fur trading, and the Oregon Trail, to its taming for 
power, irrigation, and water storage. 

McCall, Edith. Pioneers on Early Waterways: Davy Crockett to 
Mark Twain. Chicago: Childrens Press. Colorful tales of river- 
boat days in early America. Subjects include Davy Crockett, 
Mike Fink, Jim Garfield, Sam Clemens, and the race between 
the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee. 

McLaughlin, Robert. The Heartland. New York: Time-Life. A 
pictorial presentation of the Great Lakes Region. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth R. Lewis and Clark. Champaign, IIl.: Gar- 
rard. An interesting account of the expedition headed by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. 

Morgan, Neil. The Pacific States. New York: Time-Life. A pic- 
torial presentation of the states of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

Munzer, Martha. Valley of Vision: The TVA Years. New York: 
Knopf. This is the story of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
summing up what the program accomplished for the area. 
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Weiss, Malcolm E. Man Explores the Sea. New York: Messner. 
The story is told of how man is working to make use of the 
untold wealth of the sea in minerals, oil, metals, and food. 


MAPS 


Atlantic Ocean. Washington: National Geographic Society. 
Pacific Ocean. Washington: National Geographic Society. 


FILM 


Food from the Sea. 11 min., color. Bailey-Film Associates, 11559 
Santa Monica Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. 


FILMSTRIPS 


The Fishing Town. With captions. McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 
W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 10036. Describes the nature of a 
fishing town and the aspects that contribute to its growth. 

Rivers around the World. Sound. AVID Training Systems Division 
of P. H. and E. Electronics, Box 4263, 10 Tripps Lane, East 
Providence, R.I. 02914. How rivers are formed and how they 
have been used throughout the centuries. 

Waters and Sewage. With captions. McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 
W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 10036. Explains dependence of 
community on water and sewage systems. 


TRANSPARENCY AND CHART 

Water Cycle. Transparency. Creative Visuals, Box 1911-3-9, Big 
Spring, Texas 79720. 

Water Cycle. Chart. Dennoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 60640. 


OTHER SOURCES 


Little Rock District Engineer, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, P.O. 
Box 867, Little Rock, Ark. 72203. 


Lower Mississippi Valley District Engineer, U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, P.O. Box 80, Vicksburg, Miss. 39180. 

Missouri River Division Engineer, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
P.O. Box 103, Downtown Station, Omaha, Nebr. 68101. 

North Central Division Engineer, U.S.Army Corps of Engineers, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 60605. 

Ohio River Division Engineer, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
P.O. Box 1159, Cincinnati, Ohio 45201. 

Schwann, W. Schwann Record and Tape Guide, 137 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116. A monthly guide to records and tapes. 
U.S. Geological Survey, attention Information Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20242. Has excellent material on all aspects of geology. 
River Basin Series includes material on Columbia, Potomac, 

Colorado, Hudson, and Delaware River basins. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Every river in the United States belongs to a river 
basin system. 


1. To show how nature supplies us with water and what happens 
to water once it falls on the earth, have the students use the 
transparencies of the water cycle, as listed in the bibliography, 
on an overhead projector. Then have them prepare a pictorial 
diagram of the water cycle, showing a sequence such as the 
following: 

@ Water, in the form of rain, snow, and hail, falls to earth. 

e@ A large portion of the water seeps underground, where it 
feeds the vegetation; some seeps through the earth and 
moves toward the ocean; a large amount becomes part of 
our supply of underground water. 

@ Some of the rain that falls on the fields and into lakes and 
rivers evaporates; what is left flows into the ocean. 

® Ocean water evaporates day and night, rising to form 
clouds; the clouds move toward dry land. 

@ As the clouds rise and the air gets cooler and cooler, the 
air condenses the vapor into water. The water then falls to 
earth as rain, snow, or hail. 


After completing the diagram the students should be able to 
summarize the sequence of steps in the water cycle. 


To relate the study of rivers to the immediate environment, 
have the students locate the major river systems in their own 
area on a U.S. Geological Survey map obtained from the 
Department of the Interior at Washington or from a Soil 
Conservation Office located in the county seat (see Bibliogra- 
phy). Have the students refer to the map to find the source, 
mouth, tributaries, and flood plains of their area’s river sys- 
tem. Then have them draw maps showing the major river 
system of their area and the river’s tributaries. Ask them to 
record land elevation statistics showing that the streams flow 
from high ground to a lower level. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
their area’s major river system and describe some of its impor- 
tant characteristics. 


To follow up the preceding activity and provide an oppor- 
tunity for personal observation of some characteristics of a 
river system, plan a field trip to key places along the river 
system of the local area. Stops might include the point where 
there is a confluence of two streams (showing the mouth of a 
river); the source or headwaters (if not too distant); locations 
where the size of the river changes; areas where the ecology 
can be studied—land plans, aquatic life, animals, and the like; 
and places along the river where man has made use of the 
water. Before the field trip, prepare individual guides for each 
student, including a simplified map with stops identified; 
questions about specific areas; and a chart for listing various 
plants, animals, and uses of land by man along the riverbanks. 
Students should note pertinent information in their guide. 
After completing the field trip the students should be able to 
write brief reports describing the most important aspects of the 
river system they have observed. 


To demonstrate the fact that the water supply of the United 
States is unevenly distributed, and the demand for this re- 
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source in some areas exceeds the available supply, have the 
students complete exercise 3-A in their Problems Book. 


To identify the subsystems of the Mississippi River System, 
the students should locate, label, and color-code the five sub- 
systems of the Mississippi River on an outline map of the 
United States, preferably one that shows land elevations. Use 
the map in the text (page 63) as a guide. 

Afterward the students should be able to name the five subsys- 
tems and give a brief description of the location of each. 


To show that small streams in the Mississippi River Basin 
may help compose one of its five major subsystems, write on 
the chalkboard the names of the smaller rivers listed on the 
chart below. Have individual students locate and trace, on a 
large wall map, each river as it flows toward a major river (or 
rivers) and identify the subsystem of the Mississippi of which 
it is a part. Then have the students complete a class chart as 
indicated in the following example: 


















FLOWS TO 
MAJOR 
RIVER(s) 


BELONGS TO 
MISSISSIPPI 
SUBSYSTEM 










Kankakee Illinois to 
(Ind.) Mississippi 


Tallahatchie Lower Mississippi 


Upper Mississippi 









Yazoo to 
Mississippi 


Platte to 
Missouri 





Other rivers could be added as the students suggest them, 
and the river of the local area could be charted if it is part 
of the Mississippi system. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
some of the major rivers within the Mississippi subsystems. 


To introduce an aspect of American culture related to river 
life, have the students examine song books and record cata- 
logs and ask adults about the names of songs that refer to 
rivers. Encourage talented students to sing or play verses of 
“Old Folks at Home,” “Beautiful Ohio,” “Bound for the Rio 
Grande,” “Old Man River,” or any others where music is 
available. 

As a result of this initial exposure to river songs, the students 
should be able to generalize in their own words that earlier 
Americans reflected their emotional ties and attunement to 
rivers through musical compositions. 


To recreate some of the excitement of life on a riverboat and 
show the importance of the river in earlier days, have the 
students prepare and produce a program or musical show 
patterned after those that were presented on river showboats. 
Encourage students to read books and magazines or newspa- 
per articles that describe some aspect of the showboat era and 
listen to records from the musical Show Boat. Using such 
material as background, have the students create riverboat 
scenery and rehearse songs, jokes, and dances for the show. 
When the musical is ready for presentation, invite students 
from another class or parents to see the presentation. 

After completing the showboat performance the students should 
be able to give their opinions about how they think this particu- 
lar aspect of river life developed and why. 


To give students an historical perspective of river exploration 
and travel, have them read Booklet 7, Exploring a Region, in 
the SSSK. Then have them trace the route of the journey on 
a wall map of the United States, beginning at Green River, 
Wyoming, and ending at the western tip of the Grand Canyon. 


Then lead a class discussion by asking such questions as the Ship 

following: Mis | (oS ae ea 
@ Did Major Powell’s group end their trip on the same river = ; 

Hawaiian orchid 


they began it on? : 
grower sending 


@ Why did these men set out on such a dangerous trip? : 

@® What did they study as they traveled? orchids to New York 

® How did the group pass the waterfalls they encountered? Pittsburgh coal 

@ What methods do river travelers today use to pass from one producer sending 
level to another? coal to Cincinnati, 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write Ohio 


a short essay explaining how river travel has changed over the 


Chicago wholesale 
years. 


dealer sending 
200 TV sets to 


. To show h facility i i i : 
o show how a port facility in a river/sea region can have Destiginesslowa 


economic benefits for the entire country (and for other nations 


as well), have the students read Booklet 8, New York Harbor Newark, New Jersey, 
and the Port Authority, in the SSSK, and study the accompan- chemical producer 
ying diagrams. Then help them create hypothetical cases, such sending 1 ton of 

as the one described in the story, to demonstrate how different chemicals to Cape 
types of products might be shipped out of the Port of New Town, South Africa 


York. If possible, have them draw diagrams to show the vari- 
ous movements of goods and the interdependency of many 
people in different jobs and professions related to the shipment 
of goods to other countries. As the hypothetical cases are 
described and discussed, encourage the students to point out 
how the various facilities at the Port of New York and the 


Philadelphia machine 
parts producer 
sending 1,000 pounds 
of machine parts to 
Boston, Mass. 





Port Authority aid in international trade. As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to create some factors that determine the use of water transportation. 
a bulletin-board display or mural showing some of the activities 

and resulting economic benefits of the Port of New York that Major Idea B: Because of limited water resources in some parts of 
support the title “Front Door of the Nation.” the country, people must work together to solve the problems of 


conflicting needs and demands upon the water supply. 
To determine when water serves as the best form of transpor- 


tation as compared to overland or air transportation, have the 1. To discover how the soil composition affects the amount of 
students decide which of the forms of transportation named water available, the students should conduct this experiment: 
in the chart above would be most appropriate for the situa- a. Have the students collect as many kinds of land surface 
tions listed. To help the students make these decisions, refer materials as possible—sand, humus, clay, gravel, rock, red 
them to maps that illustrate possible river and sea routes. soil, muck, glacial moraine, and so on. 


fl 
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b. Place four or five inches of one material in a screen or nylon 
netting and suspend in a glass jar, leaving approximately 
one-third of the jar empty at the bottom. 

c. Pour water over the soil, filling to the top of the jar, aid 
record the time it takes for the water to seep through the 
soil to the bottom of the jar. 

d. Prepare several specimens with different types of land sur- 
face materials, and compare seepage times. 

After completing this experiment the students should be able to 

identify the best soils for absorbing water and those that would 

result in runoff, and to relate this information to the effect of 
various land surface materials on large land areas. 


To demonstrate the fact that river systems supply many of 
man’s vital needs, have the students complete exercise 3-B in 
their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate the effect of inadequate precipitation on 
population density in a region, have the students study the 
precipitation map in the Atlas (page 351) and the map of the 
Mississippi River System (page 63). Then have them use out- 
line maps of river basins of the United States to proceed as 
follows: 

a. Identify and color-code river basins with 30 or more inches 
of precipitation annually. 

b. Identify and color-code river basins with 20 to 30 inches of 
precipitation annually. 

c. Identify and color-code river basins with under 20 inches 
of precipitation annually. 

d. Identify and mark locations of densely populated areas or 
cities within a low-precipitation river basin. 

e. Present opinions on where most people in the country 
would live, and discuss various ways cities or urban areas 
in low-precipitation areas might obtain more water. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that nature has not distributed water evenly in the United 

States and that the pattern of settlement is not necessarily 

related to an adequate water supply. 


To illustrate how man has used the water resources available 

on earth, divide the students into groups and have each group 

do research and prepare reports and sketches of models for 

one of the topics listed below. 

@ How a dam is built and operates 

@ How water is piped over long distances 

@ How a deep well system works 

@ How lake or river water is purified for drinking 

® How industrial plants dispose of wastes through use of a 
water system 

@ How municipal sewage disposal uses a water system 

Wherever possible, group research should include a field trip, 

under your supervision, with the students using an outline or 

guide to cover the following aspects: (1) defining the purpose 

of the trip; (2) contacting people responsible for trip arrange- 

ments; (3) preparing a study guide for the trip; (4) planning 

an evaluative check upon returning from the trip. As the 

groups prepare reports and graphics, encourage a variety of 

presentations with the use of overhead transparencies, bulle- 

tin-board displays, filmstrips, tape recordings, slides, movies, 

posters, or whatever is available and appropriate for the topics 

studied. 

After group reports have been presented, the students should be 

able to summarize in their own words several ways that man has 

used water resources. 


To demonstrate that the cost of water depends on the supply 

available and the demand for the resource, have the students 

conduct a survey of various communities, cities, and farms 
and complete a class chart in the following manner: 

a. Have each student investigate and report on the source and 
monthly cost of the water supply his family is using. 

b. Have individual students select cities, villages, or farms in 
other river basins where they may have friends or relatives 
living, and write or personally interview people to find the 
source of their water supply and the average cost per 
family. 

c. Have small groups of students write to officials in water 


departments of selected cities to obtain information about 
water source and average monthly costs per family. 
d. Compile all the collected information on a chart such as the 


example below. 
COST PER 


LOCATION SOURCE 
FAMILY 


’s farm | private well 
in 
village 
in 
city | city water 
department 


After the students have compiled the information have them 
evaluate the differences in water costs. They should discover 
that in regions with an abundance of water the costs to resi- 
dents are lower than water costs in regions facing water short- 
ages. 

After completing the chart the students should be able to gener- 
alize that water costs are often determined by how and where 
the water is obtained and the number of people who must use 
the resource. 





AVERAGE 
MONTHLY 







To illustrate some of the conflicts that arise over the availabil- 
ity and use of water, have the students read Booklet 9, Who 
Owns the Colorado? in the SSSK. Then divide the class into 
eight committees representing Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, and the North- 
west states. Instruct the committees to study the story and use 
any reference books they desire to develop arguments repre- 
senting the area’s needs for water from the Colorado River. 
Each committee should present its argument to the class. 


~~ 


a 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to see the 
complexity involved in making decisions about the use of a river 
whose water affects many areas, and to state whether they feel 
that the decision made by Congress was fair or unfair. 


To discover that higher incomes, better transportation, and 

processing have increased the demand for many different sea- 

foods, the students can visit a local supermarket. The class 

may list the different kinds of seafoods and fish available 

(fresh, frozen, canned), their prices, and where they came 

from. They might also prepare a United States map entitled 

“Special Fishing Regions.” The class may discuss: 

@ What distances must the fish be transported? 

® How long does it take? 

© How is it possible to keep fish that long? 

®@ Were your parents able to buy all these fish in grocery 
stores when they were your age? 

® How do prices of fish compare with meat prices? 

As a result of this activity the students should conclude that new 

quick-freezing methods, rapid transportation, and higher in- 

come make it possible for people to buy a wide variety of fish 

today. 


To discover some of the problems of a specific water region, 
the students should write to their state department of conser- 
vation or water resources requesting information about the 
water needs and plans of the state. Then have them create a 
special map of the state to illustrate such things as the major 
sources of water for the state; the different water problems in 
different areas of the state; and water projects in operation or 
under construction throughout the state. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to general- 
ize about the water problems of their state and briefly describe 
any projects under way that might provide solutions. 


To demonstrate the fact that when man builds dams, there are 
both benefits and costs, have the students complete exercise 
3-C in their Problems Book. 
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To study dam construction on the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi River, the students should write to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers (Department of the Army, Chief of Engineers, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20301) or to the nearest 
regional office, to request booklets and information on the 
dams and reservoirs in use on the Arkansas, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Mississippi rivers. Then have groups of students compile 
information and pictures or graphic material on various as- 
pects of the dams and reservoirs in the Mississippi River 
Basin. They might include such information as how the dams 
aid river traffic, control floods, provide recreation, and change 
plant and animal life. 

After completing the group work, the students should be able 
to prepare a bulletin-board display with pictures, captions, writ- 
ten reports, and graphic material that cover the aspects studied. 


To identify some conflicts resulting from the different ways 
people use water, have the students discuss the kinds of prob- 
lems that might result from conflicts such as industrial water 
use versus home consumption and recreational use versus 
commercial traffic, and so on. 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to 
generalize about the kinds of situations that might cause con- 
flicts over the use of water. 


To demonstrate the conflicts that develop between those who 
live in the upper part of a river system and those who live in 
the lower part, have the students participate in a sociodrama 
based on the following sequence of events and the types of 
roles described. 
Scene I. Have at least six students play the roles of a mayor, 
an industrialist, a store manager, homeowners, and so on, 
who live in the lower portion of a river basin. These people 
are meeting to discuss the problems caused by flooding in 
this portion of the basin. Each representative describes how 
the flooding has affected him or his area and suggests what 
might be done to solve the problems. Finally, the group 
conclude that they need help with their problems. They 
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compose a message to send to their congressman asking for 
federal assistance from specialists who could suggest plans 
for solutions. 
Scene 2. Have several students play the parts of specialists 
from the Army Corps of Engineers. They survey the river 
and draw up a plan. The plan shows a number of large dams 
that would have to be built on the upper portions of the 
river system. The reservoirs created by these dams would 
cover many acres of farmland. 
Scene 3. Have several students play the parts of farmers 
with small landholdings and the rest of the class play the 
parts of congressmen. The farmers draft a letter to send to 
their congressmen protesting the loss of farmland, pointing 
out that if they owned large farms they might be able to 
afford to lose some land and profit by the use of more water. 
As the situation stands, the farmers would suffer a great 
deal. The congressmen discuss the problem, trying to decide 
whether to support the farmers or the representatives of the 
urban areas who fear repeated floods. The arguments pre- 
sented should be both practical (for example, a water 
project would control and put to valuable use excess water) 
and evaluative (for example, the way of life for many small 
farmers would be ruined). 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to general- 
ize that the problems resulting from conflicting views over water 
use require solutions and decisions based on both value judg- 
ments and practical considerations. 


To discover some ways people in different areas of a river 
system work together, the class should invite a member of the 
community who is active in the watershed organization of the 
local area to talk about the aims and activities of the organiza- 
tion. Before the talk, have students read and report on publi- 
cations available in the local library that describe activities of 
watershed organizations. 

After the talk by the community resource person the students 
should be able to ask specific questions about problems and 
activities involved with water use. 


14. To demonstrate the need for a watershed organization to help 
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solve water resource problems in a specific region, present the 
following description of a conflict situation: 
A steel mill has been built upstream that pours unfiltered 
pollutants into the river. Downstream there is a fishery. In 
recent years the steel mill operations have increased and the 
fish crop has become smaller and smaller. 
Ask the following questions, and have the students analyze the 
problems and think of possible solutions that will meet most 
of the people’s needs. 


@ How do the uses of the river by the steel mill and the fishery 
conflict? 

®@ To resolve the conflict, should the steel mill be moved to 
a new location, or should the fishery be relocated? 


@ Should the government use tax dollars to clean the river, 
or should the steel mill clean it up and pass on the costs to 
customers by charging higher prices for its product? 


Lead a discussion based on the questions, and encourage the 
students to present their ideas for solutions. Remind them of 
the activities of the watershed organization as discussed in the 
preceding activity, relating this to the present discussion. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several solutions to the conflict situation and conclude in their 
own words that an overall organization can offer a better course 
of action than either of the special-interest groups involved in 
the conflict. 


To show that it is often difficult to decide who should pay for 
the costs or uses of water projects, put the above chart on 
the chalkboard and have the students check off, for each 
situation listed, the group or groups they think should be 
charged for the facilities, services, or water use. 

After marking the chart the students should be able to take part 
in a discussion in which they generalize that when just a few 
people receive benefits from water use, the beneficiaries should 
bear most costs, but when the society in general benefits, every- 
one should pay costs of water projects through taxes. 


SITUATIONS COST SHOULD BE PAID BY: 


government | businesses | consumers 


Cleaning up pollution 
by factory 


Recreational facilities 
of a reservoir 


Use of water for 
irrigation 


Building multipurpose 
dam 


Use of electricity 
produced at damsite 





16. To reinforce understanding of the problems of river systems, 


particularly those of the local area, have the students review 
observations made in the field trip for activity A-3 (page 69) 
and supplement these reports with investigations on the major 
concerns of the river system within the local region. Suggest 
the following kinds of topics to guide individuals or small 
groups in interviews of local officials or in research of printed 
materials about problems: 

Irrigation and drainage 

Flood prevention 

Development of municipal and industrial water supplies 
Elimination of water pollution 

Development of hydroelectric power 

Coordination of conflicting desires for water use 
Development of navigation 
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As a result of the investigations the students should be able to 
prepare a bulletin-board display of written reports, illustrations, 
and other graphic materials entitled “‘Problems and Concerns 
of Our River System.” 


To present arguments for and against a river basin develop- 
ment program, divide the class into two committees to prepare 
for a debate on a flood control program to be started in a 
region. Have one committee present the benefits that flood 
control will bring to the region and the other committee pre- 
sent arguments against the project, emphasizing cost factors 
involved. The following pro and con arguments could be sug- 
gested as a guide for the committees as they prepare for de- 
bate. 
Arguments for the Project 
@ The value of land along the river will increase. 
@ The flood control project will result in saving water for 
irrigation during a drought period. 
© The communities along the river will save transportation 
costs as the river becomes navigable. 
@ The flood control project will attract new industries, thus 
giving the communities more income and employment. 
® The project will make the communities healthier and hap- 
pier places to live by protecting life and property. 

® Better living conditions for all residents will result. 

Arguments Against the Project 

@ It will cost the taxpayers a great deal of money to build the 
system. 

© It will mean the construction of reservoirs on valuable land. 

© The newly flooded area (reservoirs) will cause hardships to 
many families. 

@ It will cost a lot of money to hire people to service the 
project. 

© The greatest benefit from irrigated land goes to the farmer 
who owns a large farm and who doesn’t need such help. 

@ A large part of the cost will be carried by people who will 
not enjoy the benefits. 


@ It is very difficult to estimate who will benefit from the 
project and how much everyone should pay. 

After the debate the students should be able to deduce that there 

are both advantages and disadvantages to this program and a 

final decision will have to be based on a value judgment—that 

is, the values of the people who are responsible for making such 

a decision. 


Major Idea C: In the sea regions there are resources that must be 
protected and used with care in order to ensure their present and 
future availability for mankind. 


1. 


To show that ocean waters cover land surfaces that can be 
defined and described, post copies of ocean floor maps ob- 
tained from sources listed in the Bibliography for this chapter. 
Have each student use one of the maps as a model to draw a 
freehand map of the ocean floor surface along the coast of the 
United States. - 

After completing their maps the students should be able to 
describe in their own words the topography of plains, moun- 
tains, and valleys on the ocean floor. 


To identify some of the sea regions in the coastal waters of 
the United States where particular sea life is found, have the 
students study the map in the text (page 76) and review the 
material on “Sea Regions” in the text (pages 75 through 82). 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
at least three different sea regions in the coastal waters of the 
United States and the sea life that is found there. 


To show how ocean currents evolve and remain stable, have 
the students perform science experiments that demonstrate 
the effects of heat and cold on water. For example, an experi- 
ment could show that water condenses and becomes heavier 
when cooled, and expands and becomes lighter as it is 
warmed. Consult bibliographies of available science texts for 
students’ resource materials. 


After completing several experiments the students should be 
able to explain in their own words how the sun, land masses, 
and water masses influence each other to produce wind and 
water currents related to the earth’s orbit around the sun. 


To provide background about the way of life in a coastal 
region, present films or filmstrips depicting fishermen and the 
fishing industry (see Bibliography for recommended titles). 
After viewing the film the students should be able to write 
one-page essays comparing the way a fisherman earns a living 
with the predominant wage-earning activities of other regions, 
such as those described in the first chapters. 


To discover what life is like as a shrimper on the Gulf of 

Mexico, the students can review the photographs and read the 

essay “Shrimping on the Gulf,” on pages 83 through 86 of 

their text. Afterward tell them to pretend that they are Corey 

Weekly. 

@ What would be some of the benefits of living as a shrimper? 
some of the disadvantages? 

@ What role would supply and demand for shrimp play in 
determining how happy you would be? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a paragraph entitled “My Life Shrimping on the Gulf.” 


To introduce one of the songs fishermen sang while at their 
work, write on the chalkboard the old English song below and 
have students read it in unison as a sea chantey (pantomiming 
work as sailors). Discuss the terms likely to be unfamiliar to 
the students, and have them describe what they think the song 
means or what type of “story” the songwriter is telling. 


Old English Song 
The farmer has his rent to pay. 
Haul, you joskins,* haul. 
And seed to buy, I’ve heard him say. 
Haul, you joskins, haul. 


But we who plough the North Sea deep, 
Though never sowing, always reap 

The harvest which to all is free. 

And Gorleston light is home for me. 
Haul, you joskins, haul. 


*In maritime England “joskins” are part-time 
fishermen who farm in the summer and join 
the herring fleet during the winter. 


After reading the song and participating in a brief discussion, 
the students should be able to tell how fishermen compared 
their way of life to that of farmers. 


To demonstrate some of the factors that the federal govern- 

ment must consider when giving funds for river projects, have 

the students act out a congressional hearing. Tell the class that 

Congress is planning to spend $100 million on a river project 

for flood control and navigation and has decided to give this 

money to one of two projects. Assign five or six students to 

play the role of the congressmen. Assign one group of students 

to represent project A and another group of students to repre- 

sent project B. Each group should plan its presentation before 

the committee, using the facts listed below as the basis for 

their arguments. They may also wish to develop maps and 

charts in support of their cause. 

River A 

@ It flows through two or three towns that could grow except 
for the fact that it costs too much to carry the towns’ 
products to market by land. 

® It flows through areas with few industries and high unem- 
ployment. 

@ People would not move away so fast if there were more 
jobs. 

® There is a serious seasonal flooding problem in many of the 
areas through which it flows. 

® It flows through areas where there is a water shortage; this 
could be corrected if the river were stabilized. 
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@ Approximately 150,000 people are affected by the water 

needs of the region. 
River B 

@ There is well-developed rail and highway transportation in 
the areas through which it flows. 

@ It flows past two or three growing cities. 

® Many people are moving away from the farms to the cities 
as industry grows. 

@ Water may become scarce if industry continues to grow; 
there are no reservoirs. 

® Two million people live in the region. 

@ There are no pollution problems. 

@ There are no serious flooding problems. 

After hearing the cases, the committee should vote on which 

project should receive government funds for construction. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to evaluate 

in a discussion the merits of the decision reached by the com- 

mittee. 


To identify some of the many sea products on the market and 
compare the prices of seafoods and meats, take the students 
on a field trip to a large supermarket where they can observe 
and list various items. Prepare a fact sheet for the class to use 
as a guide and make notes under headings such as “Fish or 
Seafood Products”; ‘‘Packaging or Preparation” (for example, 
canned or frozen); “Price of Product”; and ‘Where Pro- 
duced.” 

After the trip the students should be able to name a variety of 
seafoods, tell whether most products are available fresh or must 
be shipped into the local area in canned or frozen form, and 
make comparisons between meat and seafood prices. 


To follow up the preceding activity and develop more detailed 
information on the fishing industry, have the students use 
encyclopedias, the World Almanac, and other such resources 
to investigate various aspects of fishing. Let each student 
choose one of the fish products listed during the field trip and 
use the following questions as a guide for research on that 
product: 


10. 


How is the fish or seafood harvested? 

What is the total income received from the harvest in the 
United States? 

How is a fisherman paid for his catch? 

Who sets the price for the fish or seafood? 

What is the total income from the U.S. fishing industry? 
Is there a potential for fishing or catching seafoods in the 
future, or have fishing grounds been overworked? 

After completing their research the students should be able to 
present short oral reports with illustrations, summarizing the 
information obtained. 


To demonstrate how modern technology and ways of fishing 
threaten many ocean species with extinction, have the stu- 
dents complete a wall chart, such as the example below, that 
compares whale hunting in an earlier period with whale hunt- 
ing today. Have them refer to the text, encyclopedias, the 
World Almanac, and so on, for background information. 


oma —cor ne 1850-1870 1950-1970 
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After completing the chart the students should be able to make 
oral or written summary statements telling why whales are in 
greater danger of extinction today than they were a hundred 
years ago. 


11. To discover how pollutants flowing from rivers into oceans are 
endangering the ecology of marine life, the students should 
collect magazine and newspaper articles on this subject and 
report their findings to the class. Also have them list any 
groups mentioned, or groups with which they are familiar 
(both government and private), that are working to solve these 
problems. 

As a result of this acitivity the students should be able to make 
a bulletin-board display about ecological imbalance. 


Summary: Rivers are non-goal-oriented systems of nature that man 
must organize if he wishes them to serve his needs. 


To summarize this chapter on river and sea regions, have the 
students turn to page 82 in the text and answer the questions under 


the heading “Test Yourself.’ Student responses should include the 


following: 

1. What uses has man made of rivers and river systems? (Man 
has used them for transportation and recreation, and as sources 
of food, water, and electricity.) 

2. How did the invention of the steamboat affect the use of 
rivers? (Heavy loads pulled upriver against the current.) 

3. In what ways have scientists and engineers been able to alter 
rivers to better suit man’s needs? (Through the use of reservoirs, 
locks, and canals) 

4. Why is the demand for fish and fish products changing over 


the years? (Improved methods of preserving and transporting 
fresh fish, changes in taste, and changes in custom cause 
changes in the demand.) 


UNIT TWO: REGIONS MADE BY MAN’S WORK 


Structure of the Unit 


This unit compares two regions where man’s imprint has made 
great changes in the natural landscape: the manufacturing region 
of the Northeast and the South Central Region. The Northeast is 
a mature region—that is, its share of the nation’s industrial output 
reached a peak and is now declining. On the other hand, output 
in the South Central Region is growing faster than that of the rest 
of the nation. Students should become aware of the similarities and 
differences in the ways industries in each region have combined 
factors of production (raw materials, tools and machines, and 
workers) under the guidance of innovative entrepreneurs to com- 
pete in national and world markets. They should discover that the 
problems of crowded cities, pollution, and job insecurity—long 
associated with the Northeast manufacturing region—can also 
become serious problems in the South Central Region unless steps 
are taken quickly to deal with them. 


Unit Activity 


To demonstrate the variety of ways in which manufacturers com- 
pete to sell their products, have groups of students monitor differ- 
ent television stations for a week or two and keep a log of the 
different types of advertisements seen. Have the students catego- 
rize the advertisements according to— 

@ presentation of products (humorous, serious, and so on); 

® the age group to which the product appeals (children, the 
elderly, entire families, and so on); 

@ what outstanding benefit the consumer is supposed to receive 
from the products (claims for such things as good health, 
personal attractiveness, and so on); and 

@ whether or not factual information is given about the product 
(size, weight, ingredients, and so on). 
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Have the groups share their findings with the rest of the class. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe the 
types of advertising used to sell three similar products (such as three 
kinds of toothpaste or three kinds of snack foods). 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn to 
page 149 in their text and answer the questions under the heading 
“What Did You Learn?” The questions and accompanying re- 
sponses are as follows: 

1. Based on what you have studied in this unit, give a good 
definition of a manufacturing region. (A manufacturing region 
is a place where raw materials, workers, entrepreneurs, and 
savings come together to produce goods.) 

2. What is meant by an “island of industry’’? (Accept all answers 
indicating the students understand that industry is frequently 
surrounded by nonindustrial areas.) 

3. Your text has told you that “it is cheaper to bring iron ore 
from Africa by ship than to pull it from Minnesota across the 
Appalachian Mountains.” What does this tell you about 
transportation costs? (The students should understand that 
transporting iron ore or very heavy goods by water is far cheaper 
than by any other form of transportation.) 

4. In what ways do factories “depend on one another’’? (Facto- 
ries make parts for one another.) 

5. The government does many things to try to help people in the 
many regions of our country. Explain how each of the follow- 
ing actions helped people in the South Central Region. (Both 
A and B serve to keep the price of these products fairly high, 
whereas C allows oil.companies to spend a larger portion of their 
profits seeking out new sources of oil.) 

6. What is meant by durable goods? What is meant by nondura- 


ble goods? (Durable goods have a lasting quality, whereas non- 
durable goods are used up quickly or are not considered to be 
of permanent value.) 

In what ways do factories serve farmers? (Farmers buy equip- 
ment from nearby factories and sell their crops to factories to 
be processed for nearby markets.) 

Why have so many cities grown up along the major waterways 
in a manufacturing region? (Water served these cities as a 
source of power and transportation.) 

Manufacturing has been called a “mixed blessing” for cities. 
What do you think that means? (Whereas manufacturing has 
provided more new jobs for people in cities, it has also con- 
tributed to the decay of many cities through overcrowding, 
pollution, and job layoffs.) 


10. 


11. 


2. 


Explain what conditions might attract industry to a particular 
region. (Answers should indicate the availability of raw materi- 
als and workers, source of power, local markets, and nearness 
to transportation. ) 

Describe an entrepreneur. Make sure you include in your 
description some of the ideas he had which helped him to 
succeed. (An entrepreneur is a businessman who hopes to earn 
a profit and is willing to take a chance on selling his goods or 
services. He risks his own savings or the savings of other people.) 
Select one of the regions you have just studied and decide 
whether you think it was made by the work of man or the 
work of nature. Make sure you have some evidence to support 
your conclusion. (Accept all responses as long as the students 
can use evidence to support their conclusions.) 
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CHAPTER 4: The Manufacturing Region 


COMPONENTS 
Stucedu Ue 


pe. ‘07-118 betes 2 





Test Yourself —answers 
p. 119 p. 96/Summary 


Problems Book 


Shift in Manufacturing Islands 
Pee 26 p. 87/1 





- Cities in the Manufecturin 20/3 Region 
p. 27 
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MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Manufacturing regions are areas where 
raw materials, workers, enterpreneurs, 
and savings come together to produce 
finished goods. 





Summary: Regions where raw materials, 
workers, entrepreneurs, and savings come 
together are called manufacturing regions. 
In these regions, large cities grow and 
man’s work dominates nature. 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial 
Orientation 


Research 
Orientation 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Role play: Interdependence 
of producers 
pp. 88-89/7 


Creative 






Dramatics 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Make display showing 
interdependence of 
factories p. 87/3 


Population of manufacturing 
regions p.90/5 

Locate transportation systems 
p. 92/10 


Locations of heavy 
industry pp. 89-90/2 
Impact of steel strikes 
p. 92/12 
Scientists in manufacturing 
pp. 92-93/14 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 


Competition between steel 


and other products 
p. 96/10 








Simulation: The multiplier 
effect p. 92/13 


Role play: Environmental 


clean-up p. 93/3 
Sociodrama: Business 


purchases pp. 94-95/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Chart: Manufacturing p.87/2 

Investigation: Local industries 
pp. 87-88/4 

Discussion: Factors in 
production p. 88/5 

Chart: Advertising p. 88/6 


Speaker: Industrial location 
p. 90/6 

Determine locations: Different 
kinds of factories 
pp. 91-92/9 





Field trip: Factory p.93/2 
Field trip: Employment office 
p. 95/7 
Speaker: Labor official 
p. 96/11 


Discussion: Durable and 
nondurable goods 
p. 94/5 
Discussion: Results of 
changes in demand fora 
product p. 95/8 
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CHAPTER 4: The Manufacturing 
Region 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter concerns the industrial activities of man and the 
resultant development of manufacturing regions. In these regions 
man’s industrial activities generate radical changes in nature. Land 
areas are used to build factories and cities. Lakes and rivers are 
used as sources of energy and transportation and for the disposal 
of waste products. Air is used for the disposal of the smoke and 
gases that industry produces. It is important for the students to 
understand that while manufacturing regions are sources of 
wealth, they are also sources of many economic, political, cultural, 
and environmental problems. This chapter explores both the oper- 
ations involved in the production and sale of finished goods, and 
the impact of business activities upon the well-being of the in- 
dividual and the nation. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component 
1. Text, ‘““Where the Action Is” ................ 


TRG Reference 
No activity 


PB, “Shift in Manufacturing Regions” .............. A-1 
2s PRG complete chart ccc terest eorcccrscsetescos A-2 
3: TRG, investigate local industries ................... A-4 
ER GAfleld strip pers cere seer rseer ees ok aes tsons C-2 
PERG AdiscussiOneeeres reese cert srcctrerere ne sastiter eases A-5 
4. RGN completercharteercercn steer ttre A-6 
TRG rolei play ceccscscsse: secretes eet cee scsvsteestesais A-7 
5: Text, Atlas, “Manufacturing Islands” .............. B-1 
TRG Siresearch tree crete cctnesetercrtrectaekee B-2 
PB, “Cities in the Manufacturing Region” ...... B-3 
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TRG, locate major cities on maps ...............:.66 B-5 


Text, Goto) Work with Dad dere B-4 
6. Text we SUPPOL SV SUCIAS meters sr sseneerse ernest B-7 
TRG, identify transportation systems................ B-10 
SSSK, “Chicago: Rail and Air Center”’............ B-11 
We TRG, simulation ~.2.0.<.-cccecstosessecesseesee eee eres B-13 
8. PB, “Characteristics of a Manufacturing 
Ts latid?.-cstees.cossseveteoe cece oe-tees cee eseeetencereteereress C-1 
5S). Text, “Two Kinds of Goods,” “Depressions”... C-4 
SSSK, “Rochester: The Flour Mill That 
Became sa City’ vice sccesseesteeececccect reece eneeeees C-9 
10. TRG, discussiOnis..ccccccxcscsteectette ee reer eee C-8 
i, SSSK > Philtpy Murray ereccersseee ener eeecesraes C-12 
TRG, speaker :.. 2k. cn cote eee eee C-11 
1, Text, lest Yourselfiitsc.ccscrses sere Summary 
Vocabulary 
aluminum manufacturing island proximity 
corporation mature region raw materials 
depression multiplier effect revenue 
durable goods natural gas shareholders 
entrepreneur nondurable goods support system 
fabricating output turbine 
factory processing water main 
industry 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Manufacturing regions are areas where raw materi- 
als, workers, entrepreneurs, and savings come together to produce 
finished goods. 


1. To demonstrate the fact that the size of a population and its 
mobility affect the weli-being of a region, have the students 
complete exercise 4-A in their Problems Book. 

2. To reinforce the concept that manufacturing is the process of 


using raw materials to make goods by hand or machine, have 
the students make lists of common manufactured items, in- 
cluding such things as a desk, a broom, a lead pencil, and a 
loaf of bread. Then, selecting various items from individual 
lists, have the students name the raw materials used in each 
and describe some of the operations that were required to 
produce the finished products. As this information is being 
presented, have the students complete a wall chart by filling 
in appropriate words or phrases under the headings shown in 
the next column. 


Manufactured Raw Material 
Product Used 


Operations Used 
in Production 


During the chart work lead a discussion in which students 
point out that manufacturing often involves the work of many 
people performing special jobs. 

As a result of the group work with the chart and the class 
discussion, the students should be able to create individual 
charts that list diverse manufactured products along with the 
raw materials used and a simplified sequence of operations 
required for their production. 


To illustrate the interdependency of various types of factories, 
have the students make a picture display of local factories and 
the products they manufacture. Have them draw the pictures 
or cut out illustrations from advertising brochures of local 
companies. If there are no appropriate local resources, write 
to a variety of nationally known companies, requesting illus- 
trated brochures. On the display, have students draw lines or 
arrows or use string to connect those factories that in some 
way depend on one another. As factories are connected, have 
students explain why one factory depends on another, present- 
ing specific reasons. (For example: an automobile manufac- 
turer and a toy manufacturer might depend on a paint 
manufacturer to supply the paint needed for the production 
of cars and toys. The paint manufacturer, in turn, depends on 
the other two manufacturers to buy his products.) 

As the display is being prepared, the students should be able to 
conclude verbally that the establishment of one type of factory 
sometimes creates a need for other factories, and that some 
factories are therefore connected with others in various parts of 
the country. 


To observe and study the industrial makeup of the local com- 
munity, the students should investigate two or three local 
plants. They should investigate: 
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a. What products are produced; how and for whom they are 
produced; and where the markets for the products are 
located. 

b. What competition exists in each product line; why custom- 
ers will buy the product of the local factory; whether other 
products can be substituted for this one. 

c. How the products and volume of the factory have changed 
over a period of time. 

d. How the total manufacturing of the city affects the welfare 
of the community; how many jobs and how much income 
it creates; what type of problems it creates (pollution, in- 
dustrial hazards, and so on). 

For help in obtaining this information, the students may talk 

with parents, the Chamber of Commerce, or public relations 

personnel from the factories. 

After completing their investigations the students should be able 

to write reports describing one particular factory and some of 

the effects it has on the local community. 


To discover that all manufacturing companies and factories 
have inputs and outputs, the students should review the infor- 
mation obtained during participation in the preceding activi- 
ties. Point out that raw materials are considered inputs and 
finished products are considered outputs. Also review Prob- 
lems Book exercise 4-A. Then lead a class discussion in which 
the students describe what happens to the outputs of various 
factories and how other factories may use these outputs as 
inputs. They should see that the location of any given factory 
is usually determined by its proximity to markets (where the 
outputs are sold) or to raw materials or manufactured inputs 
necessary to its own production. 

After this discussion the students should be able to compile a 
list of factors common to all or most manufacturing plants or 
factories, including generalizations (every factory has inputs 
and outputs; factories usually locate near markets, sources of 
raw materials, or manufacturing plants supplying inputs; and 
SO on.) 


To show that a few large manufacturing companies produce 
most of the goods for some industries, and that because of this 
domination there is little price competition, have the students 
study magazine ads of automobile manufacturers. Then have 
them make a chart such as the one below, checking the 
squares that indicate what companies emphasize when selling 
their products. 


Emphasis of Advertising 


While the students are completing the chart, ask them how 
much they found referring to price in the advertising. Lead 
them to conclude that when automobiles produced by differ- 
ent companies have similar prices, the cost of the product is 
not emphasized, since no one manufacturer would have an 
advantage if prices of products were dropped. Other manufac- 
turers in the same industry would drop their prices; thus all 
would lose income. However, when certain automobiles (such 
as many small cars) have a markedly lower price than other 
models, the cost is emphasized in advertising. 

During this discussion the students should be able to identify 
other major industries (such as detergents, cosmetics, and so on) 
that seldom have competitive prices for their products and to 
give reasons why this is so. 





To reinforce the preceding activity and show how prices are 
influenced when a few producers dominate an industry, have 
the students participate in the following role play: Have five 
students represent producers of steel. Together, these five pro- 
duce all the steel that is manufactured in the United States. 
Explain that at the present time the price of steel is $100 per 
ton and all the producers are charging the same price. Then 


hand each producer two slips of paper. One slip reads: “Raise 
steel prices $5 a ton.” The other slip reads: “‘Lower steel prices 
$5 a ton.” Each producer must make a decision on his own 
about whether to raise or lower prices, since the law prohibits 
cooperative action. Have the rest of the class play the parts of 
consumers. Each consumer should indicate from whom he or 
she would buy. Then have students respond to questions such 
as these: 

@ What happens when only one producer lowers his price 
and the prices of other producers remain high? (The first to 
lower his price receives the highest profit possible; he takes 
sales from his competitors and the competitors lose money.) 

@ What should the other producers do? 

@ What will happen to profit if producers lower prices? (A// 
will make only a small profit.) 

@ What happens if only two producers raise the price? 
(They lose sales.) 

@ What happens if all raise prices? (They will all earn higher 
profits. ) 

@ If all raise prices by $5, will automobile producers and 
other manufacturers of steel products buy less steel? 
(Probably not, unless they find cheaper substitutes, such as 
aluminum, or can purchase steel from a foreign producer at 
a lower price.) 

During this question-and-answer period the students should be 

able to explain that in an industry having only a few producers 

the actions of one producer may quickly affect the other produc- 
ers in that industry. 


Major Idea B: A manufacturing region is a large area of interacting 
parts. The largest U.S. manufacturing region extends from the 
Atlantic Ocean along the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River. 


1, 


To demonstrate that regions specialize in the production of 
certain goods and services, the students may make a display 
entitled ‘Regions Specialize in Producing Goods and Ser- 
vices.” This should include a map showing the various 


goods and services produced in the different parts of the 
United States. (Have the students refer to the Atlas, page 353, 
and read “Manufacturing Islands,” pages 94 through 101.) 
The goods and services illustrated on the maps should include 
wheat and cattle in the Great Plains, lumber in the Northwest, 
copper in Arizona, oil in Texas and Oklahoma, lobster in 
Maine, automobiles in Detroit, steel in Gary, banking in New 
York, tourism in Florida, transportation in Chicago and San 
Francisco, government in Washington, D.C., and education in 
Boston. You may refer to the text for additional ideas. The 
students may paste the pictures on the appropriate spot of the 
map, or they may surround the map with pictures which can 
be attached to the cities with string. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to give 
examples of regions in the United States that specialize in the 
production of certain goods and services and to generalize that 
most areas are known for a particular product. 


To discover why heavy industry often locates in a manufactur- 
ing region, the students should investigate the steel and au- 
tomotive industries, proceeding as follows: 

a. Identify the specific location of the industry being studied 
by consulting resource material such as encyclopedias, 
company brochures, and the text. 

b. Locate the sources of raw materials for the industry on a 
map, and determine the distance from each source to the 
industry. 

c. Ask industry representatives or consult company bro- 
chures for information about markets for the industry’s 
products, and determine distances from the manufacturing 
plants to the markets. 

d. Consult a population table in the World Almanac or the 
census map used in Chapter 1, (activity A-9) to determine 
whether there is a sufficient work force in the region where 
the industry is located. 

e. Study tables of ““Average Household Incomes by States” in 
the World Almanac or a similar source to determine 
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whether the residents of the region where the industry is 
located have high or low incomes. Discuss the fact that 
banks in high-income areas usually have more savings than 
banks in other areas—savings that can be used for indus- 
trial development. 
As a result of these activities the students should be able to list 
a variety of reasons why the industry studied has been estab- 
lished in its particular location. 


To demonstrate that the biggest manufacturing region of the 
United States is made up of several subregions that extend 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and the 
Great Lakes, have the students complete exercise 4-B in their 
Problems Book. 


To discover what life is like in a manufacturing island within 

the manufacturing region, the students can review the photo- 

graphs and read the essay “I Go to Work with Dad” on pages 

120 through 123 of their text. Then use the following ques- 

tions as a basis for discussion: 

®@® Why is Cleveland a good place for industry? 

@ Would you like to have a job such as Billy’s father’s? Why, 
or why not? 

@ Would you like to live in a manufacturing center like Cleve- 
land? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to compile 

lists of what would be good and what would not be so good about 

living and working in a city such as Cleveland. 


To demonstrate that a large portion of the total U.S. popula- 
tion is clustered in manufacturing regions, have the students 
consult a population table in the World Almanac or other 
source showing the country’s largest cities. Have them list the 
ten largest cities. Then have individual students take turns 
locating these cities on a large map of the United States and 
outline specific manufacturing regions. Brightly colored 
markers or pins should be used to establish locations of the 
major cities. 


After the ten largest cities have been marked on the map, the 
students should be able to mark locations of other major cities 
(using the population table as a guide) and conclude that they 
are in or near manufacturing regions, with a large portion in 
the Great Lakes Region. 


To discover the many factors that determine whether a manu- 

facturer will locate his factory or plant in a specific com- 

munity or area, the students should study the various ways 

their own community might attract manufacturers. Ask a 

chamber of commerce representative to speak to the class 

about the community. Ask him to answer and discuss the 
following questions: 

@ What transportation facilities are nearby? 

@ What kinds of industries would benefit by these facilities? 

@ What raw materials are available that could be used by a 
specific type of manufacturer? 

® Could a manufacturer find buildings to rent or buy for his 
factory? 

@ Where is land available to build new plants? 

@ Would the manufacturer’s taxes be high (as compared with 
taxes in other communities in the country)? 

@ Are there many people of working age in the community 
(or nearby area) who would be available for employment? 

@ What kinds of skills do most people in the area have? 

@ What hourly wage would most workers expect? 

© How do wages in this area compare with wages in other 
parts of the country? 

@ What are the banking facilities in the community? 

@ Are there adequate schools, parks, and other facilities that 
help provide a pleasant environment in which to live and 
work? 

© How does the government of the community operate, and 
what is the source of its revenue? 

After discussing the information about the local community, 

the students should be able to design a brochure listing and 

illustrating most of the community features that manufacturers 
would find advantageous for factory or plant sites. 


To illustrate the need for support systems for a manufacturing 
site, have the students read the portion of the text entitled 
“Support Systems,” on pages 107 through 113. Then present 
the following specifications for facilities needed by a new 
manufacturing company called the ABC Company: 
50 acres of land 
major highways nearby 
railroad service 
at least 33-kv power line 
airport within 25 miles 
available natural gas 
at least a 4-inch water main 
Ask students to determine whether any of the sites described 
below would be suitable for the ABC Company. 

Site A 


260 acres 

major highway on west side 
railroad on south side of site 
34.5-kv power line 

Chicago airport—SO miles 
gas available 

6-inch water main 


Site B 
590 acres 
highway on west side 
railroad through site 
12.5-kv power line 
South Bend airport—43 miles 
gas available 
4-inch water main 


Site C 
150 acres 
highways on east and south sides 
railroad on east side 
33-kv power line 
South Bend airport—21 miles 
gas available 
6-inch water main 


After discussing the company needs and the available facilities, 
the students should be able to conclude that site C is the most 
suitable because of the services provided by the various support 
systems. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students write to 
the chambers of commerce in a variety of cities, requesting 
information about their industrial parks. Have them identify 
the kinds of support systems mentioned in the information 
they receive, including those directly associated with manu- 
facturing, such as utilities and transportation, and those sys- 
tems indirectly associated with manufacturing, such as 
education and recreation. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to deter- 
mine which community would be most likely to attract new 
industry and explain why this is so. 


To discover how the location of factories is affected by the 
location of markets and raw materials, give the following 
problems to the students: 

a. Pretend that you are a businessman and you want to build 
a tin factory. Would you build it in a region where (1) steel 
mills produce tin plates? (2) airplanes are produced? (3) 
large peach orchards are found? (4) there are big cities? 

b. Pretend you are a businessman who wants to build large 
pleasure boats. Will you build your plant in (1) Kansas? (2) 
Nebraska? (3) Oklahoma? (4) the Great Lakes area ? (5) the 
Gulf of Mexico area? 

c. Pretend that you are a businessman who would like to start 
an airplane factory. Would you build it (1) in New York 
City? (2) in Washington, D.C.? (3) on the West Coast? (The 
West Coast has an abundance of labor and a climate that 
is good for testing aircraft.) 

d. Pretend that you are a businessman who wants to start a 
computer factory. Would you build it (1) in a small com- 
munity with pleasant countryside? (2) in Pittsburgh? (3) in 
New York City? (4) on an Indian reservation? 

(The computer industry is “footloose.” That is, as long as 
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there are highways, the industry will usually be located in a 
place where the employees find it pleasant to live.) 

e. Pretend that you are a businessman and want to start a 
television set factory. Would you build it in (1) Alaska? (2) 
the Great Plains? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

other examples that indicate logical locations for different 

kinds of factories. 


To learn about the transportation network in the United 
States, the students should study railroad, highway, and air- 
line maps. Ask individual students to identify the various 
transportation systems, including major rivers, lakes, and 
coastal waterway systems. 

After studying routes of transportation systems the students 
should be able to construct a large classroom map, drawing in 
major highways, railroads, airlines, and waterway systems. 


To illustrate the fact that a massive transportation system is 
necessary for moving goods from place of production to place 
of purchase, have the students read Booklet 10, Chicago: Rail 
and Air Center, in the SSSK. Then ask them to make a list of 
five or ten items found in their homes that were produced in 
other parts of the country. They should look for labels that 
identify the place of production for each item and list these 
places. Each student should then look at a wall map of the 
United States and check off each listed item that would proba- 
bly have passed through Chicago on its way to his home. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
a short essay about how their lives might be affected if no goods 
could pass through Chicago for several weeks. 


To develop an understanding of the impact of a steel strike, 
have advanced students read articles in old newspapers and 
magazines in the public library that describe the problems 
resulting from the threat or the actuality of steel strikes. Refer 
them to materials published during major steel strikes of re- 
cent years, including the following: 
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1946 — January to February (lasting 28 days) 

1949 — October to November (lasting 42 days) 

1952 — June to July (lasting 59 days) 

1956 — July to August (lasting 36 days) 

1959 — July to November (lasting 116 days) 

1959 — July to November (lasting 116 days) 

After this research the students should be able to compile a list 
of industries affected by steel strikes and to describe in their own 
words how the steel strikes affected the welfare of the country. 


To demonstrate how the establishment of one industry creates 

many jobs outside that industry, have selected students par- 

ticipate in the following simulations. (Give the students in- 

dividual cards with written statements and order of 

presentation.) 

@ One child reports that he has opened a printing shop. 

© A second child says he was hired by the printing shop 
owner. 

@ A third child reports that he has opened a grocery store to 
sell groceries to the employees of the printing shop. 

e@ A fourth child says he has started manufacturing ink to sell 
to the printing shop. 

e A fifth child says he is doing artwork for businesses that 
use the shop to print their advertising. 

e@ A sixth child says he is a manufacturer who is selling 
printing presses to the shop. 

Point out that such examples indicate the ‘“‘multiplier effect of 

business.”’ Lead the students to conclude that not all the new 

factories have to be located in the community. But the more 

that are located in the community, the more prosperous the 

community will become, thus “multiplying” income in the 

community. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

examples of the “multiplier effect’ as it develops with other 

industries. - 


To discover the important role scientists play in manufactur- 
ing, the students can write to large corporations, requesting 
information about the kinds of jobs held by scientists in these 


corporations, and how these scientists help develop new 
products and new methods of production. 

After this investigation the students should be able to name 
some of the jobs that scientists hold in big corporations and to 
tell why scientists are important to the growth of such busi- 
nesses. 


Major Idea C: Manufacturing usually creates jobs, but it also can 
create problems for man and his environment. 


1, 


To show that manufacturing can create more jobs and higher 
incomes but it can also create problems for man and his 
environment, have the students complete exercise 4-C in their 
Problems Book. 


To point out how factories can cause environmental changes 
that are detrimental to the balance of nature in a region, take 
the class on a field trip through a factory district, noting such 
things as air and water pollution, solid waste disposal, un- 
sightliness, and litter. Consult factory and community offi- 
cials for their views on these problems and ask them to present 
possible solutions, giving ideas on who should be responsible 
for costs of environmental cleanup programs and who would 
benefit from such programs. 

As a result of observations and interviews with officials the 
students should be able to write brief reports about their field 
trip, including their opinions on whether there is an environ- 
mental problem in the area and, if so, what should be done 
about it. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, divide the students 
into two groups: the first group will represent members of a 
community near an industrial area, the second group manu- 
facturers in the area. Have the first group attempt to convince 
the manufacturers that it is their responsibility to pay the costs 
involved in cleaning up the environment. Then reverse the 
procedure, with the second group attempting to convince the 
community members that manufacturers are already paying 


for some environmental cleanup programs. The two groups 

can use arguments based on information obtained during the 

field trip or by collecting published articles, pamphlets, and so 
on, about pollution. The following are examples of some types 
of arguments to use. 

Community Group 

© Community residents have medical bills because of eye and 
lung irritation; laundry costs are higher because of soot. 

@ Families have to travel long distances to find water in 
which to fish or swim because local lakes are polluted. 

@ People who buy the factories’ products do not pay the full 
cost of the product: the cost of pollution is paid by the 
community. 

® The costs of goods purchased from local manufacturers 
have gone up. 

Manufacturing Group 

® Manufacturers had to buy filters for chimneys to cut down 
smoke and soot. 

® Manufacturers had to buy expensive equipment to prevent 
wastes from entering streams, lakes, and so on; paid for 
some cleanup along shores of streams; and stocked streams 
and lakes with fish. 

® Manufacturers had to spend large sums of money to mod- 
ernize and beautify plants to meet new city codes. 

® The local manufacturer cannot charge the consumers for 
the cost of controlling pollution because this cost would 
increase the price of goods to such an extent that the manu- 
facturer could no longer compete with other manufactur- 
ens: 

After presenting their arguments the students should be able to 

conclude that, at present, the cost of pollution is frequently paid 

by the community. Without national legislation, it is a hardship 
for the manufacturer to pay the costs for controlling pollution 
when his competitors are not obligated to do so also. 


To illustrate the fact that employment rises and falls more in 
industries producing durable goods than in industries produc- 


ing nondurable goods, have the students read the section of the 
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text entitled ““Two Kinds of Goods,” on page 92. Then ask 
them to draw a line graph based on the following data, using 
the years indicated: 


| Workers ( Thousands) 
Durable Industry | Nondurable Industry 


3,611 
8,727 


6,737 
10,219 
8,743 
9,659 
11,578 
11,203 


> 


Also have the students read “Depression,” on pages 117 
through 118 in the text. Then lead a discussion in which the 
students note that the durable-industry line on the graph 
shows a greater fluctuation. Ask the students to suggest rea- 
sons why this phenomenon exists. Allow a variety of re- 
sponses, but guide the students to conclude that during certain 
years consumers bought fewer durable goods because of hard 
times (little money available for expensive purchases). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
short essays explaining the rationale behind the fluctuation 
differences in the graph. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students list the 
nondurable and durable goods found in the classroom. Have 
them discuss the costs of various items on each list and the 
frequency with which these items are replaced. 

During this discussion the students should be able to describe 
the effects on workers in the factories that produce these goods. 


To understand that business purchases influence employment 
and incomes, the students should participate in the following 
sociodrama: 





CONSUMER 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCER 


Characters 
CONSTRUCTION WORKER 
STEELWORKER 


MACHINE TOOL PRODUCER AUTOMOBILE WORKER 


STEEL MANUFACTURER 


Scene I 
CONSUMER: 


AUTO MANU- 
FACTURER: 


MACHINE TOOL 
PRODUCER: 


STEEL MANU- 
FACTURER: 


NARRATOR 


I am one of the millions of American 
consumers. I am talking for them. 
This year the American people are 
having a good year. Almost all the 
people who want to work can find a 
job. Most of us will trade in our old 
cars and buy new ones. Many, like 
myself, will buy a second car so that 
the family will not have to depend on 
just one car. I think I will get another 
pay raise this year. 


I am an auto manufacturer. The 
American consumer is willing to spend 
more money this year than ever 
before. He thinks his future will be 
bright. So I will increase my 
production, as will other auto 
manufacturers. We are making plans 
to replace our old machines with new 
ones and expand our plants. 


I am a machine tool producer. This is 
a good year. The auto manufacturers 
and others are keeping us busy. We 
are getting a lot of orders. Now we 
need more skilled workers so that we 
can meet the orders. 


Our steel plant is working near 
capacity. We are not only keeping our 
own country’s mines busy, but also 
expanding our mines in other 


countries. We plan to build a new 
blast furnace. 


CONSTRUCTION 

WORKER: New businesses are being built all over 
the country. This keeps us busy. If 
building continues, we will have jobs 
for many years ahead. We feel, 
however, that we should ask for 
higher wages. 

STEEL 

WORKER: So do we! 

AUTO 

WORKER: We also deserve better wages! 

NARRATOR: As wages rise, manufacturers raise 


their prices. As prices rise, people 
must pay more for goods. What 
happens to people whose income stays 
the same? 


Have students respond in a brief discussion. Then continue: 
Scene 2 
The characters repeat the cycle. But this time the consumer 
decides to postpone buying. Automobile production seems 
to be declining. Each character should describe what might 
happen to his industry if fewer automobiles were produced. 
Then have the students list the kinds of industries that 
suffer the most from a declining consumer demand. Discuss 
how this decline affects many people’s incomes and busi- 
nesses. Have the narrator ask, “Why is it bad if many 
people want to work and cannot find jobs? Why is it bad 
for families and why is it bad for the country?” 
After acting out these scenes the students should be able to 
prepare a display showing what happens to people when 
prices have risen beyond their savings, and how unemploy- 
ment affects workers and their families. 


To demonstrate that the government helps those whe have lost 
their jobs, have a committee visit the local state employment 


office and find out what kind of help the government gives. 
Then have the committee report its findings to the class. 
After this report the students should be able to create a socio- 
drama showing that people who have lost their jobs through no 
fault of their own can get unemployment compensation if they 
apply for a job through the employment office. 


To discover what could happen to a region if the demand for 
its products changed, the students should discuss the follow- 
ing hypothetical problems: 
@ What would happen to a region specializing in oil refining 
if electric autos replaced autos with gasoline engines? 
@ What would happen to a region specializing in manufactur- 
ing tires if autos were developed that ran on cushions of air? 
@ What would happen to a region specializing in steel pro- 
duction if a plastic were developed that was as strong as 
steel and cost less to produce? 
Guide the discussion so that students understand that facto- 
ries would not just shut down. Managers of plants would try 
to foresee future demands for their products and plan changes 
that would allow the business to continue. (For example, a 
company making telephones could produce electronic parts.) 
After this discussion the students should be able to name other 
products that could become obsolete and to suggest how the 
industry producing each might respond. 


To illustrate how a region specializing in one product can 

adjust to a decrease in the demand for that product by devel- 

oping specialization in a new product, have the students read 

Booklet 11, Rochester: The Flour Mill That Became a City, 

in the SSSK. Then lead a class discussion by asking such 

questions as the following: 

@ Why did Rochester specialize in flour production? 

@® What caused a decrease in the demand for flour produced 
in Rochester? 

@ What resulted from this decrease in demand? 

@ What happened to cause Rochester’s renewed growth? 

@ What has been the result of this growth? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 


oF 


considers the most significant aspects of the labor leader’s life. 
Encourage a discussion about the outlines. 

After the discussion the students should be able to summarize 
in their own words why Philip Murray was a respected person- 
age not only in the the labor movement but also in government 


why encouraging the growth of new industries in Rochester is 
a safeguard for Rochester’s future. 


To help the students understand the competition between steel 
and other products, have three committees investigate the 
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following topics: 

© Competition between concrete and steel in the construction 
of bridges 

© Competition between stainless steel and aluminum in auto 
production 

® Competition between aluminum, plastic, copper, and steel 
for home appliances, wiring, screening, and utensils 

For information, have the committees consult such people as 

construction workers, engineers, auto dealers and manufac- 

turers, home appliance dealers, and managers or owners of 

hardware stores. 


and industrial circles. 


Summary: Regions where raw materials, workers, entrepreneurs, 
and savings come together are called manufacturing regions. In 
these regions, large cities grow and man’s work dominates nature. 


To summarize this chapter on manufacturing regions, have the 
students turn to page 119 in the text and answer the questions 
under the heading ““Test Yourself.’”’ Student responses should in- 
clude the following: 


During this investigation the students should recognize that 1. Why do more people live in a manufacturing region than in 
many of the important industries in a manufacturing region any other kind of region? (There are more jobs available 
face competition because of the development of new products. there.) 

P ; hae: ; 2. What is the difference between manufacturing and process- 
To illustrate the importance of labor unions in the steel indus- ing? (Manufacturing usually requires many steps to turn raw 
try, mvite a union business ooo or labor CLE OIE wo speak materials into a finished product. Processing generally requires 
to the class. Have the official explain the history of organized only one or two steps, such as those involved in freezing or 
labor in the steel industry and explain why organized labor canning food.) % 
stressed worker welfare. Also have the official describe how 3. What is an entrepreneur? Where does he usually get his 
the steelworker earns a livelihood when he has an accident and money? (An entrepreneur is a person who is willing to invest 
what he does to keep from losing his job as a result of declining money—capital—to open a business or start a factory. In addi- 
demand for steel and increased use of laborsaving machines. Tonio hicown money, hewiay borrowmrcns mere yc: ii 
Encourage the students to ask questions after the talk. Thomichares oor ane Il parts of his business.) 

Asa result of this ag) the students should be able to write 4. Name eomeor the benefits labor unions fave gotten for their 
brief creative essays in which they pretend to be steelworkers workers. (Pension programs health insurance. folidays 
and describe why they do or do not want to belong to a labor sloreniade corianes ‘ : : 
i it 5. What is meant by a support system? What are someof the most 


To introduce an important figure in the labor movement who 
helped many workers obtain fair wages from industrialists, 
have the students read Booklet 12, Philip Murray,in the SSSK, 
and outline the main events in Murray’s life. Then have them 
compare outlines to determine what the majority of the class 


important support systems for the manufacturing system? (A 
support system is a system separate from the factory but neces- 
sary to the factory’s production. The major support systems for 
the manufacturing system are transportation, power, water, 
waste disposal, communications, and education.) 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 
The People of the Region 
. 126-131 .102/1 : 
Ee B A. Natural resources, combined with specific 
Home on the Range cultural and technological factors, have 
pp. 145-148 pp. 103-104/5 brought economic well-being to the South 


Yentral Region. 
Cities Blow Their Horns Central Region 


pp. 142-144 p. 111/15 


Test Yourself — answers 


p. 144 p. 113/Summary B. Growth and development of the South 


Central Region has come about through 
Problems Book improvements in transportation and in 
agricultural and manufacturing methods, 
and because of the stimulation provided 
by government spending. 


An Abundance of Natural Resources 
pp. 30-31 p. 102/2 


Many Different Groups of Settlers 


p. 32 p. 104/8 

Wealth From Natural Resources C. The South Central Region will continue to 

p. 29 p. 107/3 grow if several pressing problems are 
solved and available human resources are 

The Future of the South Central Region used effectively. 

p. 33 p. 112/4 


SSSK i a 


The King Ranch Ce A 
Booklet 12 p. 104/6 


The Resource of Geography 


Booklet 15 p. 108/7 Summary: Some regions become rich by 

' ; specializing in the exploitation of their 
Texas Water Problems i natural resources and by keeping the 
Booklet 13 p. 112/3 


profits of these industries in the region. 





The Windecker’s Plastic Plane 
Booklet 15 pp. 112-113/6 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial 
Orientation 


Make map showing gas and 
oil pipelines 
pp. 105-106/15 


Research 
Orientation 


Aspects of forestry 
pp. 102-103/3 


Forests as renewable 
resources p. 103/4 


Getting cattle to market 
p. 106/18 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Readings 


Creative 
Writing 


Write essays: Significance 
of petroleum p. 105/14 


Creative 
Dramatics 


Present program: Culture 
in the South Central 
Region p. 104/7 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Pictorial display 
of architecture. p. 104/9 


See B-4: Other 


Benefits of government 
activity in the 
region p. 109/10 


Government subsidies 
p. 110/13 


Excerpts: Hard Times p. 108/8 
See A-11: Other 


Role plays: Benefits of high 
wages. p. 110/12 

Sociodrama: Oil company 
tax relief pp. 110-111/14 





Art: Illustrate farming methods 
pp. 106-107/1 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 


See C-8: Other 





Write reactions: Government 
spending p.111/1 


See C-3: SSSK 





Prepare murals: Factors in 
development p.112/5 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Field trip: Truck farm or 
supermarket p. 105/11 


Film: Truck farming 
pp. 104-105/10 
Interviews: Migrant workers 


p. 105/12 
Lists: Truck farming p. 105/13 


Discussion: How oil helps 
the region p. 106/16 


Game: ‘What happens to the 
demand for oil... ?” p. 106/17 








Speaker: Social Security 
benefits p. 108/9 


Reports: Farmers’ needs p. 107/2 
Give reports: Transportation 
developments p. 107/4 
Displays: Uses of natural 
resources pp. 107-108/5 
Evaluation: Testing airplanes 
p. 108/6 
Write descriptions: Multiplier 
effect p. 109/11 





Game: “Helpful, Harmful 
Game” pp. 111-112/2 


Discussion: Aspects of 
industrialization p.113/7 


Discussion: Comparison of 
industry’s impact on 
manufacturing regions 
and the South Central 


Region p.113/8 
g Pp. 99 


CHAPTER 5: The South 
Central Region 


Statement to the Teacher 


The South Central Region has been selected for study as an 
example of a region that has prospered through successfully com- 
bining its wealth of natural resources with the manufacturing pro- 
cess to produce finished goods. The demand for the raw materials 
produced in the South Central Region—particularly cattle, oil, and 
natural gas—has steadily increased. The profits from these re- 
sources have been reinvested in industrial development within the 
region. The South Central Region thus receives income from the 
entire production sequence. 

The U.S. government has also played a role in the growth of the 
South Central Region by subsidizing farmers, giving tax relief to 
the producers of oil, and building military and space establish- 
ments. 

The future of the South Central Region depends upon its success 
in finding markets for its products and in dealing with the problems 
that often result from dependency on government spending. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
it. Text, ‘““The People of the Region”’.......... No activity 


Wextjeslhe Weoplerole therReplongne see A-1 
PB, ‘““An Abundance of Natural Resources’’.... A-2 
De PB, “Many Different Groups of Settlers” ........ A-8 
hextsp Others EroGucts uareecaseeee serene ee No activity 
3: TRG y fel trip iccsscceccceecncesscrestsencenssosucstsrsoscees++s-2 A-11 
4. TRG, list aspects of truck farming................... A-13 


Texts Oil teccrcee fevers seaieen ovinte eee 
5. Text, “Cattle, Sheep, and Goats”’............ 


No activity 
No activity 
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Text, ‘Home on the Range viceecc.n-enreeerr A-5 


TRG, research sss. :. desc .cccsdaosgtasesscsvasscuseesnerteeseees A-18 
6. PB, “Wealth from Natural Resources” ............ B-3 
TRG, reports. 2.x. ccccssncartets se seaeseesoeeepeeencssescssses B-4 
1 TRG, discussion and evaluation .....................00+ B-6 
SSSK, “The Resource of Geography’ .............. B-7 
8. TRG, research ...6....0.<ccsc0e0ss-ereosereruedtoeereessesreseeoaee B-10 
g). TRG; write! descriptionsyre-----creeeneetee eee eee B-11 
10. TRG, research 166 eo s2e5ccceceeaccees cocsectagenees coe nosecaee B-13 
Ub, Text, “Cities Blow Their Horns’’...................... B-15 
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OTHER SOURCES 


American Forest Institute, attention Educational Services Divi- 
sion, 1619 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Ask for (1) map of Forest and Trees of U.S., with teaching 
suggestion booklet, and (2) Learn to Love the Trees; They Will 
Love You Back, teaching suggestion booklet on forest apprecia- 
tion. 

U.S. Forest Service Publications Office, Room 0320 South 
Agriculture Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20250. Ask for general 
information available on forests and forestry in the South Cen- 
tral states (free). 


ACTIVITIES 
Major Idea A; Natural resources, combined with specific cultural 
and technological factors, have brought economic well-being to the 


South Central Region. 


1. To show the landforms, climate, and resources of the South 
Central Region, help the students draw an outline map of the 
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region on a large sheet of wrapping paper (at least 35” by 
60”) using the map, “The South Central Region,” on page 128 
of their text as a reference. Have them draw in state bounda- 
ries and label the states of the region. Then divide them into 
teams to complete the map in the following manner: 


Team 1: Use a topographic map of the region to color-code 
major topographic features—the delta lowland, plains, 
Ozark Mountains, coastal regions, and so on. If possible, 
have the students study a precipitation map and mark in, 
with appropriate symbols, gradations in rainfall. (For ex- 
ample, slanted lines could represent one range of precipita- 
tion, crossed lines another, and so on.) 

Team 2: Develop symbols for the various resources and 
manufactured products of the region, and place them on the 
map to show where they are found. The symbols should 
represent resources such as minerals, agricultural products, 
forests, and areas used for recreation; and manufactured 
goods such as electronic products and chemicals. (The stu- 
dents should refer to the text, encyclopedias, trade books, 
and similar materials for information.) 

Team 3: Color-code or use symbols on the map to show 
cultural subregions (areas containing concentrations of 
Spanish-speaking Americans, American Indians, blacks, 
Acadians, and other such groups). Use the text (“The Peo- 
ple of the Region,” pages 126 through 131) as a guide. 


After completing the map work the students should be able to 
write brief descriptions of the topography of the region, list some 
of the major resources and manufactured goods, and name 
some of the cultural groups living in the region. 


To demonstrate the fact that the South Central Region’s eco- 
nomic well-being is based on its natural resources, have the 
students complete exercise 5-B in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that forest land of the South Central Region, 
if properly used, can be a renewable natural resource that will 
provide jobs, income, and products for an indefinite period of 


time, divide students into small groups to study and present 

reports, pictures, or experiments on various aspects of for- 

estry. Have each group participate in one of the following 
activities: 

a. Prepare a large poster showing the processing steps used in 
making paper products from timber. Refer to ency- 
clopedias or trade books for information. 

b. Conduct experiments (with your guidance) to show how 
wood pulp is broken down chemically, or write reports on 
such experiments, using available science texts as re- 
sources. Guide students to point out that chemicals do not 
stay in the paper pulp, but are flushed out with water that 
usually empties into a nearby stream, causing pollution if 
not controlled. 

c. Create an outline or write a one-page report on the history 
of papermaking, using encyclopedias or similar resources 
for reference material. 

d. Write to or visit some of the major consumers of paper in 
the local community (printing companies, newspapers, and 
so on) to find the major source for their paper supplies; 
then prepare a map that depicts the flow of paper from its 
source to the local community. 

e. Prepare a chart or data sheet showing the total national 
income per year from the paper industry. Use the most 
recent World Almanac or encyclopedias for statistics. 

f. Make a chart listing the names of various paper companies, 
the types of paper they produce, and the locations of the 
main plants. Advertisements in trade magazines (such as 
teachers’ art magazines and printing journals) are good 
resources. 

g. Write to the American Forest Institute, 1835 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006, and to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250, for free literature on 
forests and forestry in the South Central states. Use the 
information to present oral reports or pictorial displays on 
how forests can be cultivated to increase the yield per acre. 

As a result of this group work the students should be able to 

combine various reports and graphic materials in a display 


entitled “‘Tree Farming: A Renewable Resource That Provides 
Jobs, Income, and Products for Today and Tomorrow.” 


To demonstrate that forest land of the South Central Region, 
if properly used, can be a renewable natural resource that will 
provide jobs, income, and products for an indefinite period of 
time, divide the class into three groups to study and present 
reports, pictures, or displays of various aspects of forestry. 
Have each group participate in one of the following activities: 
a. Group | should draw a map of the South Central Region 
and locate the forest regions on this map. This group 
should explain the following ideas in their reports: 1) Why 
the forests of Arkansas, eastern Texas, and northern Loui- 
siana are a part of what was once one of the great forests 
of the world. (The rich soil, long growing seasons, and large 
amount of rainfall are conducive to the growth of forests.) 
2) Why the forests thin out as one travels westward. (The 
rainfall is less, the air is drier and grasslands grow better.) 
b. Group 2 should read about forest managers, tree farmers, 
and forest rangers. They should then report about how 
good forest management can help the lumbering business 
to be profitable for many years. They should also describe 
how forests are a renewable natural resource which, with 
careful planning, can always be available for man’s use. 
c. Group 3 should explain how forests contribute to the paper 
industry in Texas and Louisiana. This group should also 
explain why the wise use of our forests will enable the paper 
industry to grow and provide jobs, products, and incomes 
for the future. Included in their report should be a display 
of the increased number of uses for paper. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
what a renewable resource is and how forests, as a renewable 
resource, affect the well-being of the South Central Region. 


To discover what life is like on a Texas ranch, the students 
can review the photographs and read the essay ““Home on the 
Range,” on pages 145 through 148 of their text. Then use the 
following questions as a basis for discussion: 
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@ How is ranching similar to wheat farming on the Great 
Plains? How is it different? 

@ What different kinds of machines do ranchers use in their 
work? 

@ What kinds of animals are important to the ranch? Why? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

short compositions entitled “What I Would and Would Not 

Like about Living on a Ranch.” 


To illustrate some of the problems that threatened the devel- 
opment of the cattle ranching business in the South Central 
Region, have the students read Booklet 12, The King Ranch, 
in the SSSK. Then list on the chalkboard the major problems 
that arose during the history of the King ranch, including 
such obstacles as the following: 

Lack of water 

Cattle thieves 

Outlaws 

Distance from market 

Climate and disease 

Ask the students to describe how Captain King surmounted 
each of these obstacles. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that the cattle ranching business in the South Central 
Region had to overcome a great variety of problems, and devel- 
oped successfully only through the determination and ingenuity 
of the early ranchers. 


To dramatize some of the contributions of various cultural 

groups to the way of life in the South Central Region, have 

the students present a program portraying the different cul- 

tural groups of the region. The program might include skits, 

readings, dances, songs, and the like. 

® The Acadians could be represented by a choral reading of 
the poem Evangeline, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, or 
by an individual student’s retelling the story in his own 
words. 


© Spanish-speaking Americans could be represented by a per- 
formance of the Mexican hat dance. 

@ Black Americans could be represented in a brief skit about 
Deadwood Dick or other black cowboys described in re- 
source material such as The Adventures of Negro Cowboys 
(see Bibliography). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to give 

examples of how cultural groups have contributed to the South 

Central Region’s way of life. 


To demonstrate that there are many different economic and 
cultural factors that account for the growth and development 
of the South Central Region, have the students complete exer- 
cise 5-C in their Problems Book. 


To discover the influence of the French- and Spanish-speaking 

people in the South Central Region, the students can make a 

pictorial display. Divide the class into two groups. 
Group I should write the Mexican Chamber of Commerce, 
P. O. Box 1628, San Antonio, Texas 78296, for information 
and pictures of Spanish housing, agricultural techniques, 
and other cultural contributions which the Spanish have 
made. From these materials, the students should make a 
display. If any students have clothing or examples of Mexi- 
can arts and crafts, they should be included in the display. 
Group 2 should write to the Tourist Commission, 334 
Royal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 70116, for informa- 
tion and pictures of the Acadian and Creole contributions 
to New Orleans’s architecture, art, and general appearance. 
The students should draw a map of New Orleans and place 
pictures around the map with arrows or strings pointing to 
the location of these places in New Orleans. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to give 

several examples of how the French and the Spanish have in- 

fluenced the South Central Region. 


10. To introduce the term truck farming and provide background 
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on this form of agriculture, explain the meaning of the term 
to the students and identify the eastern part of the South 
Central Region as the area where this form of agriculture is 
practiced. Point out that this type of farming is logical for the 
eastern part of the South Central Region because of climate, 
soil resources, and availability to northern markets. Then pre- 
sent a film or filmstrip on truck farming (see Bibliography for 
resources). 

After viewing the film the students should be able to explain in 
their own words the differences between truck farming and 
other forms of farming they have studied. 


To observe some of the procedures used in truck farming and 
the way the products are marketed, take the class on a field 
trip to a truck farm. (If this is not feasible in the local area, 
visit the produce department of a local supermarket.) Have 
the students interview the truck farmer or manager of the 
produce department, using a prepared list of questions as a 
guide. The questions should elicit information about how the 
produce is harvested; the size of the farms on which the pro- 
duce is grown; whether the produce is taken to market in 
trucks or shipped via other transportation facilities; and 
whether the farmer hires other workers to help with the har- 
vest. 

After the field trip the students should be able to write brief 
reports describing some of the major aspects of truck-farming 
operations and how the products are marketed. 


To follow up the preceding activity, have the students read 
interviews with migrant workers who are employed on truck 
farms or listen to a taped interview with a2 migrant truck-farm 
worker. The interviews are found in juvenile books such as 
Wandering Workers (see Bibliography). The taped interview 
should be conducted and prepared ahead of time by the 
teacher if a member of this type of labor force is available in 
the local area. Then have the students discuss the significant 
role of the migrant labor force in truck farming. 
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After the discussion the students should be able to conclude, in 
their own words, that owners of large truck farms depend on 
migrant workers as a source of labor to harvest crops. 


To identify the factors that are needed for successful truck 
farming and relate these factors to the South Central Region, 
the students should make a list on the chalkboard of the 
various aspects of this form of agriculture. (Remind your 
students of previous discussions or have them review informa- 
tion obtained from the field trip or other activities.) Such 
factors as the availability of markets, rich soil, and warm 
climate could be listed. Then have the students refer to the 
map prepared for activity A-1 to determine whether areas of 
the South Central Region are suitable for successful truck- 
farming operations. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in their own words, that the eastern portion of the South 
Central Region is especially suited to truck-farming operations. 


To illustrate the pervasive use of petroleum products from the 
South Central Region in everyday life, have the students par- 
ticipate in a creative writing activity in which they prepare 
essays on what would happen if all oil products vanished 
overnight. Encourage them to think about the changes that 
would take place in their homes, their means of transporta- 
tion, and the foods and services available to them in the ab- 
sence of oil products. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 
conclusive statements that point up the significance of pe- 
troleum in everyday life. 


To understand that the distribution of oil and gas across our 
country by pipelines is an important kind of transportation, 
a small committee of students should make a wall map show- 
ing the network of gas and oil pipelines. They might show on 
the map how barges carry oil up the Mississippi and Ohio 
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Rivers and up the Atlantic Coast to northern refineries. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
that the South Central Region is an important source of oil and 
oil products. 


To review some of the general information obtained on the 
supply and demand of oil and the various steps, of oil produc- 
tion, have the students discuss various aspects of the commit- 
tee work assigned for activity B-3 in Chapter 2 and the chart 
created for activity C-8 in Chapter 2. 

After the discussion the students should be able to relate this 
general information to the study of the South Central Region 
by giving their ideas about how oil resources have brought 
economic well-being to the region. 


To understand how future conditions may affect the demand 

for oil from the South Central Region, the students can play 

the game “What happens to the demand for oil...?”” Write the 

following questions (each of which should be preceded by 

“What happens to the demand for oil from the South Central 

Region...?’”) on strips of paper and put them in a bowl. Ask 

each student to draw a slip, read it to the class, and answer 

the question. 

®@ now that California oil fields have started producing large 
amounts of oil? 

® if pollution from gasoline becomes so bad that people start 
buying smaller and smaller cars and less and less gasoline? 

@ if automobiles with electric or some other type of non- 
combustible engines appear on the market? 

®@ if atomic energy starts to be used as a substitute for oil? 

® now that South Dakota and Alaska and other states are 
developing their oil resources? 

® if solar energy replaces the use of oil as an energy source? 

@ if new products are developed and invented which use 
petroleum? 

© if man starts using petroleum as a source of food? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to discuss 

how these various items may affect the oil industry of the South 
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Central Region and how these effects may alter the well-being 
of the people in the region. 


To understand that the development of certain products in 
a region is dependent upon markets available for those 
products, each student should select one of the subjects listed 
below to make a research report. Refer the students to The 
Great American Cattle Trails, The Adventures of Negro Cow- 
boys, and similar sources for the activity (see Bibliography). 


Research Subjects 
. The Texas Longhorn 
. The Texas Road 
. Joseph G. McCoy 
. The Chisholm Trail 
. Cattle Towns (Abilene, Dodge City, Wichita, and so on) 
. Charles Goodnight 
. Jesse Chisholm 
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After the individual reports have been presented to the class, the 
students should be able to explain why men endured extreme 
hardships to bring Texas cattle to northern markets. 


Major Idea B: Growth and development of the South Central 
Region has come about through improvements in transportation 
and in agricultural and manufacturing methods, and because of the 
stimulation provided by government spending. 


To illustrate some of the changes that have taken place over 
the past fifty years in the agricultural methods of the South 
Central states, give each student a copy of a large (8” by 
11") map of the South Central Region. Next read to them 
sentences that describe various agricultural methods used in 
the South Central Region during the past fifty years. Be sure 
the descriptive sentences reflect the early period of one-crop 
farming and the diversified farming methods practiced more 
generally today. Statements such as the following can be taken 
from the text, research projects, or other resources: 


@ Farmers in eastern Texas and Louisiana have turned hill- 
side farms into tree farms. 

@ The sunny weather in western Texas is not a good environ- 
ment for boll weevils, so cotton plantations do well there 
if they are irrigated. 

@ In the 1930s, farmers broke the sod and planted wheat in 
the high, dry land of western Texas. 

On separate sheets of paper, the students should draw illustra- 

tions that correspond to each statement. Each illustration 

should be numbered, and the students should place the num- 
ber of the illustration in the proper location on the map. 


After completing the map and artwork the students should be 
able to assemble their materials in book form, arranging the 
pictures in time sequence and creating a title that reflects an 
understanding of the agricultural changes. 


To identify some of the differences in the needs, markets, and 
characteristics of farmers and cattlemen, the students should 
form two groups labeled CATTLEMEN and FARMERS. Have 
the students in each group give short descriptions of their 
needs in relation to factors such as the following: land, water, 
markets, labor, machinery, and transportation. For example, 
the students in the cattlemen group would describe their land 
needs as being vast unfenced acreages, and the farmers’ land 
needs could be described as smaller parcels of fenced land. 
These descriptions could be listed under appropriate headings 
on the chalkboard opposite the itemized factors. You can refer 
the students to the text or review information from previous 
research activities for background information to use in defin- 
ing the needs of each group. 


After the differences have been described, the students should 


be able to give their opinions on how these differences could 
cause conflicts over the use of land. 


To demonstrate that the South Central Region needs different 
kinds of transportation systems to market its resources, have 
the students complete exercise 5-A in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate how transportation developments have signifi- 
cantly influenced the economic well-being of the South Cen- 
tral states, divide the class into three teams and have each 
team study a means of transportation and write a report, as 
indicated below. Each team should attempt to prove that its 
particular aspect of transportation has made the most signifi- 
cant contribution to the region. 


Team I. Have the students study and write about the im- 
portant contribution railroads made to the development of 
the region. They can use models, pictures, old songs such 
as “Casey Jones,” stories, and poems to support the claim 
that the railroads had the most influence in making the 
South Central states what they are today. 

Team 2. Have the students study the history of the airplane 
and use models, pictures, songs, poems, and stories to sup- 
port the claim that the airplane has been the most important 
transportation invention for this region. 

Team 3. Have the students study the trails and highways 
in the country and region, then use as much evidence as 
they can to support the claim that the building of highways 
has done the most for the region. 


After the team presentations the students should be able to 
deduce, in their own words, that all three forms of transporta- 
tion combined had a significant effect on the economy of the 
region. 


To show the importance of mineral resources and chemicals 
in many manufacturing processes, divide the class into groups 
and have each group present a demonstration or make a dis- 
play that depicts the use of one natural resource found in the 
South Central Region. Have the students refer to ency- 
clopedias, trade books, science texts, and so on, as resources 
for the activity. Assign the following types of demonstrations 
or displays: 
a. Have the students make a display with samples of bauxite; 
drawings showing the source of the metal and the refining 
process; and a background map of Arkansas, where most 
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mining and processing takes place. If bauxite samples are 
not available, the students might correspond with a class in 
Arkansas, suggesting an exchange of local product samples 
for samples of the bauxite. 

b. Guide the students in experiments that show the properties 
of sulfur, and have individual students report on the 
sources and use of sulfur. 

c. Have the students make a three-dimensional pictorial dis- 
play of various products made from aluminum and actual 
aluminum materials or goods (foil, cans, and so on). The 
display should include captions or brief statements about 
the sources of aluminum. 

d. Help the students conduct a demonstration, as outlined in 
a science text, of how electrolysis or plating works. 

e. Have the students create a pictorial chart of products made 
with alloys. 

After completing these group activities the students should be 

able to describe several ways that man has used his knowledge 

of minerals and chemical processes to manufacture and process 
new products. 


To illustrate the fact that the topography and climate of the 
South Central states is conducive to testing airplanes and 
training pilots, have the students list factors they consider 
important to flight safety—clear atmosphere (no fog and little 
rainfall), few obstructions in the form of mountains or large 
metropolitan areas, and so on. Then have them decide 
whether each factor listed can be found near two diverse areas 
such as the New York area and the Houston area. 

As a result of this evaluation the students should be able to 
conclude, in their own words, that the dry, level region of the 
South Central states is favorable for flight training and testing. 


To illustrate how the geography of the South Central Region 
has been turned into a valuable resource, have the students 
read the first selection, “The Resource of Geography,” in 
Booklet 15 in the SSSK. Then lead a class discussion by asking 
such questions as the following: 


@ What are the geographic characteristics of the South Cen- 
tral Region? 

© How do these characteristics fit the needs of the country’s 
defense efforts? 

@ What changes have occurred in the region as a result of 
these defense activities? 

@ Have these changes created any problems? What are they? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 

the multiplier effect of defense spending in the South Central 

Region. 


To demonstrate that a country as rich as the United States has 
suffered serious economic depressions, introduce the Great 
Depression of 1930-35 by relating this period to a parents-ago 
time line and by reading excerpts from Hard Times, by Studs 
Terkel. Then have the students interview adults (parents, 
grandparents, neighbors, or family friends) who experienced 
the depression at first hand and can tell about conditions 
during the period. Also have them ask adults to give their 
opinions about whether they think there will be another 
depression and give reasons for their opinions. If possible, 
have the students record the interviews on cassette tape re- 
corders and replay the tapes in class. Students can also report 
on their interview to the rest of the class. 

After the interviews the students should be able to list various 
events and conditions that characterized the Great Depression. 


To show some measures the U.S. government has taken to 
ensure that many of the experiences of the Great Depression 
years will not be repeated, invite an official from the local 
Social Security Administration office to talk to the class about 
the benefit payments to people over sixty-five, widows and 
children, and unemployed people. Encourage the students to 
ask about who is eligible for benefits and the type of govern- 
ment insurance the social security program represents. 

As a result of the activity the students should be able to describe 
several types of laws or programs enacted by the government to 
prevent economic hardships. 


10. To demonstrate some ways the government promotes eco- 


nomic well-being in the South Central Region, list on the 
chalkboard the names and locations of military bases, firms 
with large defense contracts, and installations for the national 
space program in the South Central Region. Information for 
such a list can be obtained by writing to the Defense Depart- 
ment at The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20301 (requesting 
locations of military training and defense installations in the 
South Central Region) or to NASA at the Manned Spacecraft 
Center, Houston, Texas (for information on the Houston- 
based operations and others about the region). When the list 
has been prepared, distribute outline maps of the region and 
have the students locate and mark on their maps the locations 
of various military bases and government-supported firms and 
installations. On accompanying sheets, have the students list 
ways they think these bases, firms, or installations would 
affect life in the communities or areas where they are located. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 
how the government has benefited the South Central Region. 


11. To demonstrate the multiplier effect that occurred as a result 


of the development of the Houston Space Center, duplicate or 
draw on the chalkboard the graph at the bottom of the page. 
Then have the students write statements that describe how the 
Houston Space Center affected transportation, schools, busi- 
nesses, manufacturing plants, and other factors. Encourage 
them to use material obtained from NASA as a resource. 
Then, in a brief discussion, have them review the meaning of 
the term multiplier effect (introduced in Chapter 4), relating 
this to the specific situation in Houston. Guide the students 
to point out that schools for training specialists, businesses for 
selling equipment, the construction of roads and airports, and 
similar activities have been the result of government opera- 
tions in the community. 

After the study of the diagram, the creation of written state- 
ments, and the discussion, the students should be able to pre- 
pare a bulletin-board display with pictures, symbols, captions, 
and a diagram showing the multiplier effect of the Houston 
Space Center. 


NASA Needed 


More specialists for space program 
More schools to train specialists 


More teachers for the schools 


More computer equipment 
More professional services 
More clerical help 


More highways and airports 


More construction workers 
More construction equipment 


Additional workers brought additional income into the community 
for use in purchasing goods and services, thereby increasing the 
demand for housing, medical services, factory products, and so on. 
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13. 


To show some ways that high wages can benefit a city, have 
the students participate in two role-play situations based on 
the following descriptions: 
Situation I. Have several students play the roles of workers 
who live in city A, where most jobs available are in low- 
paying service occupations such as bellboys and maids in 
hotels, laundry workers, and hospital employees. Each 
worker receives a paycheck and goes home to discuss with 
his or her family how to use the income. Have several more 
students play the parts of family members who must pay 
rent and then go to grocery and clothing stores to buy what 
little they can afford with the small amount of money left. 
Situation 2. Have several students play the roles of workers 
who live in city B, where most jobs available are in higher- 
paying skilled occupations such as those in a TV factory, a 
machine shop, or an automobile assembly plant. As in the 
preceding situation, each worker goes home and discusses 
with his or her family how to use the income. Have several 
other students play the roles of family members who first 
go to the bank or mortgage loan company, where each 
makes a payment on a house the family is buying. After- 
ward the family members buy the things they need from 
grocery and clothing stores. They also pay taxes to the 
government and still have money left over to put into sav- 
ings accounts. 
When the students have performed the sequence of actions 
described for both situations, lead a discussion in which they 
tell which city is likely to have better stores, homes, schools, 
and so on, and banks with more savings. Encourage them to 
give reasons for their decisions (based on the dramatizations). 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to general- 
ize that higher incomes usually generate spending that leads to 
higher profits and more savings and tax dollars for a city. 


To discover some other ways the U.S. government helps busi- 
nesses—besides locating government facilities in a region— 
have a committee research and report to the class on govern- 
ment subsidies. The reports should include a definition of 
subsidy; examples of subsidies to railroads, space programs, 
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the cattle industry, the oil industry, farming, and any others; 
and current news on subsidies. As these reports are made, 
have the students take notes, encouraging each student to 
listen carefully and guiding him to write down significant 
points in his notes. 

After listening to the reports, each student should be able to 
make an outline, with his notes as a guide, on government 
subsidies. 


To demonstrate ways in which the government helps the oil 
industry grow, have the students participate in a sociodrama 
in which members of one group play the roles of congressmen 
and members of another group play the roles of lobbyists, 
basing the dramatization sequence on the question “Should 
the Government Make the Oil Companies Pay the Same 
Taxes on Their Profits as Other Companies?” Have the stu- 
dents playing the roles of lobbyists present to individual con- 
gressmen pro and con arguments such as the following: 
For Tax Relief for Oil Companies 
Students representing lobbyists for the oil industry argue 
that oil and gasoline are very important to our country. 
Most of our transportation is powered by gasoline. In order 
to encourage oil companies to look for more oil, Congress 
should permit them to keep and use profits for such pur- 
poses, rather than for taxes. The United States should not 
depend on other countries for this important energy re- 
source. 
Against Tax Relief for Oil Companies 
Students representing gasoline consumers argue that gaso- 
line prices are high and could be lowered if more oil came 
into the United States from foreign countries. Power and 
fuel are also expensive—especially in New England—and 
cheaper foreign oil could be used to heat houses. They 
present arguments for conserving oil and stopping the de- 
struction of the landscape in California and along the Loui- 
siana Gulf Coast by oil operators. 
When the students have presented arguments for both sides, 
the congressmen should discuss and vote on the action they 
will take. 
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After the announcement the students should be able to tell 
whether or not the decision will help the oil industry and, if so, 
to describe how the government decision aids industrial growth. 


To dramatize how prosperity, in the form of oil, and competi- 
tion based on regional loyalties fostered rapid growth and 
expansion of cities in the South Central Region, have the 
students participate in a role play about some or all of the 
cities mentioned in ‘“‘Cities Blow Their Horns,” on pages 142 
through 144 in the text. Have several individuals play the 
parts of representatives of the chamber of commerce for each 
city. Have each chamber of commerce review the material in 
the text about its city and prepare displays and slogans to 
place on a long table or separate desks. Each chamber of 
commerce uses these materials to entice other students, who 
play the roles of visitors to their state. The visitors go to each 
chamber of commerce “‘booth” and look at the displays. The 
chamber of commerce representatives should try to sell 
visitors on the attractions of their particular cities (a space 
center, rose gardens, and so on). Each visitor should choose 
the city he or she would like to visit and present reasons for 
this decision. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several factors that have helped in the development of cities in 
the South Central Region. 


Major Idea C: The South Central Region will continue to grow if 
several pressing problems are solved and available human re- 
sources are used effectively. 


1. 


To demonstrate that continued government spending in a re- 
gion at times creates economic growth and at other times 
creates problems in the economy, have the students assume 
the roles of various members of a community, with each stu- 
dent writing on a sheet of paper his reactions to a particular 
government action. The roles can be as varied as auto dealer, 
schoolteacher, motel owner, pharmacist, mayor, garbage col- 
lector, electronics manufacturer, taxicab driver, and any oth- 
ers the students might suggest. Have each student write the 


name of his role at the top of the sheet and then write the 

numbers | through 6. Read the following descriptions of gov- 

ernment actions and have the students write, beside each num- 

ber, one of the three effects the government action could have 

on his business, occupation, or profession, using the words 

“help,” “hurt,” or “‘put out of business.” For example, when 

the first statement is read, a student who has assumed the role 

of an electronics manufacturer would write “hurt” or “‘put out 

of business” beside the numeral 1 on his sheet of paper. 

Government Actions 

1. The space program is cut back. 

2. The size of the military is reduced. 

3. Taxes are cut by reducing payments for such services as 
schools and institutions for the handicapped. 

4. More money is spent to rebuild cities, and less is spent on 
aircraft and missiles. 

5. Price supports for cotton and wheat are reduced. 

6. Funds are spent to develop a large area of land as a national 
forest and park. 

After completing their lists the students should be able to sum- 

marize, in their own words, that too much dependency on goy- 

ernment spending and supports in a region can cause serious 

economic problems for some segments of the region’s economy. 


To understand the impact the U.S. government has had on the 

South Central Region since World War II, the students 

should play the “Helpful, Harmful Game.” Read each state- 

ment below to the class. Have the students respond by saying 

either “This is helpful to the economy in the South Central 

Region” or “This is harmful to the economy of the South 

Central Region.” They should give reasons for their answers. 

@ The government located an airfield in Texas. 

® The money for the Space Program is cut back. 

@ The government passes a tariff on imported oil and oil 
products. 

@ The U.S. Congress decides to spend more money on re- 
building cities and less on aircraft and missiles. 

@ The government decides to expand its military training 
base in Louisiana. 
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@ The people are successful in getting their taxes lowered. 

@ NASA decides to locate its central headquarters in Hous- 
ton. 

@ The government reduces the size of its military. 

@ The government signs contracts with some aircraft manu- 
facturers located in the South Central Region. 

® The government cuts its subsidies to wheat growers. 

After completing this activity the students should be able to 

describe how government support may help and/or hinder the 

economy of the South Central Region. 


To gain some insight into the tremendous effort and planning 
involved in the Texas Water Plan, have the students read 
Booklet 12, Texas Water Problems, in the SSSK. Then have 
them participate in a sociodrama based on the actions taken 
by the Texas Water Board and the people who objected to the 
water plan. Encourage them to create their own sequence of 
actions and dialogue, using the story as a reference. Assign 
roles such as the governor, members of the Texas Water 
Board, individuals representing an organization objecting to 
the water plan, and engineers who helped develop the plan 
and believe it to be feasible. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 
few reasons why the supporters of the Texas Water Plan feel 
that it is necessary and, in their own words, summarize that a 
great many people must cooperate if the plan is to succeed. 


To demonstrate that the future growth of the South Central 
Region depends on the efficient use of human and natural 
resources, have the students complete exercise 5-D in their 
Problems Book. 


To show some of the factors that must be considered in re- 
gional development, divide the class into two groups and have 
one group prepare a mural on ““What Helps the South Central 
Region Develop?” and the other group prepare a mural on 
“What Hinders Development in the South Central Region?” 


Factors such as the following should be included on the mu- 

ral. 

What Helps Development 

@ Factories manufacturing new products made from lumber 
and pulpwood processed in the South Central Region are 
established. 

© New discoveries are made in the use of bauxite from Ar- 
kansas and magnesium from Texas. 

® Savings in regional banks are used to pay for better univer- 
sities and schools, theaters, and recreation areas, and to 
establish small businesses. 

@ More defense industries are developed in the region, and 
the government continues to support prices for cotton, 
wheat, and wool; so farmers put more savings in banks. 

@ Manufacturers visiting the region like the open, flat land 
and the sunny, dry weather—they consider establishing 
new plants and industries in the region. 

’ What Hinders Development 

®@ The region is very large and does not have many big cities 
or very many people; thus markets for consumer goods are 
few and far between. 

®@ Skilled people from outside the region come to work in the 
industries, where only a few highly trained people are 
needed. 

® Food-processing industries hire many people in the region, 
but the wages are low. 

®@ There is a scarcity of water in the region, and there are 
large areas. 

@ Few people in the region have had training for skilled jobs, 
and more training programs are needed in schools. 

After completing the murals the students should be able to list 

several factors that help and several that hinder the develop- 

ment of the South Central Region. 


To discover one way that human resources can help in the 
development of a region, have the students read the first selec- 
tion,““The Windeckers’ Plastic Plane,” in Booklet 15 of the 


SSSK. Then lead a class discussion based on the following 
questions: 

@ What did the Windeckers plan to do with their savings? 
@® Why? 

@ Why did the Windeckers begin to think about airplane 
manufacturing? 

What did they find out about this type of manufacturing? 
What was the breakthrough for the Windeckers? 

How did people react to the idea of a plastic airplane? 
What happened after the tests for the plastic plane proved 
successful? 

After the discussion the students should be able to describe in 
their own words the kinds of characteristics that people such as 
the Windeckers have that can help the economic well-being of 
a region. 


To understand the problems of a region which is changing 

from an agricultural and rural area to an industrial and urban 

area, the students can discuss the following questions: 

®@ Do the oil and gas industries offer many jobs? (They did in 
the early stages of building pipelines and refineries. But once 
these are built, they are highly automated industries. Much 
of the money in these industries goes into expensive equip- 
ment and machinery. The few people hired are highly 
skilled.) 

® Does the chemical industry hire many people? (Vo, like the 
oil and gas industries, it hires only a few highly skilled 
people. Machinery does much of the work.) 

® Do most people in the Southwest work to produce goods 
or services? (Services) 

® Do most service jobs pay high wages? 

® Would more factories help to raise the number of jobs with 
higher wages? (Yes, but many people who come from the 
farms have not had the training to fill these jobs, which need 
skilled people.) 

After the discussion the students should be able to list several 

examples of jobs created by the industrialization of the region. 


8. To discover the difference between the impact of business on 
cities in the manufacturing region of the North and the impact 
of business on cities in the South Central Region, the students 
can examine the distribution of large, medium-sized, and 
small cities in the manufacturing region and in the South 
Central Region. The students may use any good United States 
map to get the information. After studying the map, the stu- 
dents may discuss the following questions: 

@ Where are the large, medium-sized, and small cities spread 
more evenly—in the manufacturing region or in the South 
Central Region? 

@ What kind of industries that cause cities to grow are found 
in the manufacturing region? (Factories for automobiles, 
bicycles, radios, televisions, refrigerators, trailers, musical 
instruments, stoves, vacuum cleaners, and other durable 
goods) 

@ What kinds of industries do you find in the South Central 
Region? (Oil refineries, petrochemical industries, factories 
producing oil equipment. Some cities have small factories 
producing electronic parts.) 

® How does the network of smaller and bigger industries 
affect jobs and incomes in the cities in the manufacturing 
region? Is there a similar relationship in the South Central 
Region? 

After completing this discussion the student should be able to 

describe the effects of industry on the growth of cities in the 

manufacturing region and on the growth of cities in the South 

Central Region. 


Summary: Some regions become rich by specializing in the exploi- 
tation of their natural resources and by keeping the profits of these 
industries in the region. 


To summarize this chapter on the South Central Region, have the 
students turn to page 144 in their text and answer the questions 
under the heading ‘““Test Yourself.” Student responses should in- 
clude the following: 
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Describe some of the early groups who settled in the South 
Central Region. How did they make their living? (Answers 
should include the American Indians, Spanish, French, and 
Creoles, with appropriate descriptions of each group’s liveli- 
hood.) 

Name some of the reasons why new industry might be at- 
tracted to the South Central Region. (Accept all reasonable 
answers, but make sure students include the availability of land 
and the growing markets that have resulted from population 
increases. ) 

How did the discoveries of gas and oil help cities need to grow 
in Texas and Oklahoma? (Cities filled the need for producing 


mining equipment, for refineries, for office space, for banks, 
and for workers.) 

What are some of the reasons why the South Central Region 
may stop growing in the future?(Scarcity of water, surplus of 
unskilled workers whose services are no longer needed after 
industries are built, and possible loss of large federal govern- 
ment contracts) 

Why did the cotton farmers of the South Central Region plant 
more cotton during the depression of the 1930s? Why was it 
a mistake? (They planted more cotton to make up for the 
decrease in the price of cotton. Since all cotton farmers pro- 
duced more cotton, the price fell even lower.) 





UNIT THREE: REGIONS MADE BY CULTURE 


Structure of the Unit 


Regions are defined as areas that can be identified by one or 
more dominant characteristics. Thus far the students have studied 
those regions dominated by nature and those dominated by man’s 
work. In Unit Three they will study two regions where cultural 
factors have been a primary influence on the life style of the re- 
gion’s inhabitants. In both the Southern and the Four Corners 
Region, the customs and traditions that shaped the beliefs and 
values of the people set the regions apart from the rest of the nation. 
In both regions these forces developed over centuries. And in both 
regions new values and beliefs are developing, challenging the old 
and consequently causing conflicts. 

Encourage your students to analyze the cultures in both the 
Southern and the Four Corners Region from a historical perspec- 
tive and to evaluate the customs and traditions in terms of their 
positive and negative influences upon the regions and the rest of 
the nation. 


Unit Activity 


See Long-Term Activity 4, page 36. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn to 

page 211 in their text and answer the questions under the heading 

“What Did You Learn?” The questions and accompanying re- 

sponses are as follows: 

1. In this unit you have read about people from several culture 
groups. Some of those people were born into one culture group 
but live and work within another. What special problems do 
you think people have when they try to belong to two cul- 
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tures? (Conflicting customs, different value systems and life 
styles, and, at times, language barriers) 


Most minority groups have suffered from prejudice in this 
country. Think about the minority groups you have read 
about in this unit. Then try to answer the following questions: 
a. What types of prejudice have they suffered? 

b. Why do you think people have treated them differently? 
c. How do you think this affects the region where they live? 
(Accept all answers that indicate that the students have an 
awareness of the meaning of prejudice.) 


What natural features of the Southern Region have helped 
man in his work there? (4 favorable climate, ample rainfall, 
good soil for farming, rivers and ocean harbors for transpor- 
tation purposes. ) 

What natural features of the Four Corners Region have lim- 
ited man’s work there? (Insufficient rainfall, sandy soil, and 
natural barriers to transportation.) 


You have read about many kinds of workers in this unit: 

slaves, indentured servants, tenant farmers, sharecroppers, 

and migrant workers. Read each of the statements below and 
try to decide which type of worker might have made each 
comment. 

a. I know we need to repair the roof this year, but there won’t 
be enough money left over after we pay our rent. (Tenant 
farmer) 

b. After we finish here, let’s head northwest to Washington. 
With luck we should get there in time to help pick the 
apples. (Migrant worker) 

c. The cotton should bring a pretty good price this year. If 
only we could sell our entire harvest. (Sharecropper) 

d. We received a monthly allowance of food and a yearly 
allowance of clothing. It was never enough, but we were 
afraid to complain. (S/ave) 

e. The work is hard and the hours are long. But in a few years 
[ll be free to do anything I want. (indentured servant) 
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-R 6: The Southern Region 





COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 
Slavery Pro or Con 
. 159-167 . 124/8 ; 
ile E : A. The South is a region whose way of 
Poor People Unite life has been shaped by deep traditional 
pp. 173-174 p. 130/10 cultural forces, one of the most powerful 
ee ee ae ee being the institution of slavery. 
The Southern Region 
pp. 152-183 p. 131/13 
The South’s Gifts to the United States 
pp. 180-183 p. 132/1 
B. Over the years powerful forces in the 
Test Yourself — answers growth of our nation have tested and 
p. 179 p. 133/Summary 


changed the South. 
Problems Book 


Geographical Features of the South 


. 34 . 122/2 ‘ 
E a C. Men and women shaped by the tradi- 
The Growth of the South tional cultural forces of the South have 
p. 35 p. 127/2 made significant contributions to the 


American way of life in such fields as 


Migration to and from the South government, literature, and music. 


pp. 36-37 p. 128/5 


Old South or Modern South? 


pp. 38-39 p. 131/14 \ / 


SSSK 
A Trip Through the South Summary: The South is a region held 
Booklet 17 p. 122/1 together by its cultural heritage but chal- 
The Disappearance of Larry lenged by the economic, political, and 
Booklet 16 pp. 127-128/4 social forces from outside and from with- 
nar sebe neces ve Eon Ste baer enecu nee en tae eI in the region. 


How the TVA Saved Part of the Country 


118 Booklet 18 pp. 130-131/11 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Subregional altitudes See B-12: Research 
Orientation pp. 122-123/5 Orientation 


Time History of slavery p. 123/6 See B-1: Art and Music See C-2: Research Orientation 
Orientation 


Research See A-5: Spatial Orientation Regional interdependence See C-1: Student Text 
Orientation = See A-6: Time Orientation p. 127/3 Southern leaders: p. 132/2 


The civil rights movement Southern economy p. 131/12 See C-3: Other 
p. 126/13 Tobacco industry and 
anti-smoking p. 131/15 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Readings Article: Testimonies on 
poverty pp. 128-129/7 


Creative Book reports: The Southern See B-4: SSSK See C-2: Research 
Writing way of life p.122/4 Orientation 
Produce newspapers: Slavery 
attitudes p.123/7 


Creative Simulation: Slavery p. 124/9 Sociodrama: Racial climate 
Dramatics Simulation: Segregation p. 128/6 
pp. 124-125/10 Sociodrama: Hazards of 


Role plays: Individual action dependence on one 
pp. 125-126/12 industry p.130/9 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: See A-1: SSSK Art: Make a mural: Changes Music: Southern musicians 
in the South pp. 132-133/4 
pp. 126-127/1 Music: Negro spirituals 
Art: See B-11: SSSK p. 133/5 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Descriptions: Impressions of Discussion: See B-7: Readings Make scrapbook: Obstacles 
Southerners p. 122/3 Essays: Dependence on one toblackleaders p. 132/3 


Situations: Unequal crop. pp. 129-130/8 Plan a dinner; Southern 
opportunities p. 125/11 culture p.133/6 119 





CHAPTER 6: The Southern Region 


Statement to the Teacher 


In this chapter you should be able to show the dramatic changes 
that have taken place in the old South. Since a text cannot possibly 
keep up with all the political, economic, and cultural changes, you 
may have to gather new, up-to-date materials to show the progress 
of industrialization and the growing equalization of opportunity 
for both white and black people. Your students should come to 
realize that the interaction between geographic and _ historical 
forces shaped the social system of the South far differently from 
that of the North. Although the South has faced diverse economic 
problems for many years, your students should understand that its 
economic structure—based as it was on tobacco, rice, indigo, cot- 
ton, and the plantation system—represents one of the most power- 
ful forces in the economic growth of this country. With increasing 
transportation and communication and the development of indus- 
try in the South, the cultural, political, and economic differences 
between North and South will diminish. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il: Text, Chapter Introduction .................... No activity 
SSSK, “A Trip through the South”’.................. A-1 

PB, “Geographical Features of the South” ...... A-2 

Py, Text, “The Plantation System” ............... No activity 
3). PRG simulation scc-ceiscoe-cxevssteectecss sas, sccusscecvanstees A-9 
4. Text, “Attempts to Halt Change” ........... No activity 
TRG simiilation trecsrrsct.crccetrstce cc setcr ses sesceeee: A-10 

3) TRG S researchitn.s ceesccstase maces ces svenene ote once oneneon ees A-13 
6 TRG ar tsciecrecescscercsesca cues sosecttsine ecard cetstesseesctcttcs B-1 
PB, “The Growth of the South” ...................... B-2 

ils SSSK, “The Disappearance of Larry’’.............. B-4 
PB, “Migration to and from the South” .......... B-5 
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8. SSSK, ‘‘How the TVA Saved Part of the 


COUNTY,” iss cactsccccvstsvesscseccencesnessterteeeseemeeeeemnes B-11 
PB, ‘Old South or Modern South?” ................ B-14 
TRG, research eco aesee reer res B-12 
3). TRG, GSSaYS ...ccssccecsscccestrccnsctetsrer era cee eee B-8 
Text; “Poon ReopleiWmnites ee tee tees B-10 
Text;.s Lhe SouthenmpmResi On teers B-13 
10. Text, “The South’s Gift to the United States” C-1 
TRG,ysresearchy -.34 icc eet ee C-2 
11, (TRG) book reportss eee ee eee C-3 
12% TRG, music... ccssteenc cee ee C-4 
TRG, MmusiC. 3.34.50 eee ee ee C-5 
135) TRG; plan asSouthemdinnenieres ee C-6 
14° (Text, sVestsY ourselfiett cee eee Summary 
Vocabulary 
abolitionist overseer 
amendment plantation system 
civil rights planter 


coastal plain political life 


cotton gin rights 
country gentlemen sharecropper 
culture slavery 
depression supreme court 


textile mills 
underground railroad 


economic life 
isolation 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The South is a region whose way of life has been 
shaped by deep traditional cultural forces, one of the most power- 
ful being the institution of slavery. 


i 


i 


oS 
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To evoke a visual image of the region known as the South, 
have the students read Booklet 17, A Trip Through the South, 
in the SSSK. Ask them to visualize each scene they pass on 
their imaginary trip. Afterward, ask each student to draw a 
descriptive picture of one of the places visited; or particular 
areas, such as the following, can be assigned: 

Plantations of the Black Belt 

Charleston; Fort Sumter 

Swamplands of South Carolina 

Monticello 

Greenville on the Mississippi Delta (the docks) 

New Orleans 

Atlanta 

The completed drawings should be labeled and arranged as a 
wall display entitled “A Trip Through the South.” As part of 
the display, one of the students should color in the Southern 
Region on an outline map and trace the route of the trip, 
carefully marking stops. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
the general area encompassed by the South and recognize its 
geographic diversity. 


To demonstrate the fact that the South is a region whose way 
of life has been shaped by its geographical characteristics, 
have the students complete exercise 6-A in their Problems 
Book. 


To elicit a general cultural image of the South, ask the stu- 
dents to state their own brief descriptions of Southerners. 
Then list the responses on a poster entitled “Picture of a 
Southerner.” Explain to the students that their impressions, 


in general, represent a stereotype. At the conclusion of the 
chapter, the poster should be reviewed point by point. Ask the 
students to cross out former false impressions and qualify 
general descriptions. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to dif- 
ferentiate general regional characteristics of the South from 
stereotyped impressions. 


To describe the cultural characteristics of the rural South and 
how they have been perpetuated, have the students read fic- 
tion or biographies that portray the Southern way of life. 
Suggest books such as the following: 

@ Sweet Pea: A Black Girl Growing Up in the Rural South, 
by Jill Krements 

We Live in the South, by Lois Lenski 

Storm on the Land, by E. F. Lattimore 

Jeremy’s Isle, by E. F. Lattimore 

Black Bondage: The Life of Slaves in the South, by 
Walter Goodman 

© A Week in Robert’s World, by Nancy Roberts 

As they read, the students should look for descriptions of 
some of the following facets of the cultural region: family life; 
work; education; leisure; religion. Each student should then 
write a five-part book report, describing the cultural facets 
previously mentioned. He should support each description 
with an incident from the book he read. Ask several students 
to read their reports to the class. Then ask the class to look 
for the similarities in social practices that exist throughout the 
books. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that there are certain cultural characteristics that are 
relatively consistent throughout the South. 


To demonstrate how varying geographic subregions of the 
South initially produced differing attitudes about slavery, di- 
vide the class into four study committees. Have them use 
resource materials such as encyclopedias, atlases, and selected 


geography textbooks (see Bibliography) to research the fol- 
lowing study areas: 
Committee I. Investigate the coastal plain and how it devel- 
oped as the home of the large, specialized plantations that 
prospered through the use of slave labor. 
Committee 2. Investigate the Piedmont and develop reasons 
why many small farms are located in this subregion. Also 
investigate the attitudes held by the people of the area to- 
ward slavery before the Civil War. (Many opposed it.) 
Committee 3. Investigate the Blue Ridge Mountain area 
and how its isolation from the rest of the subregions affected 
its people. Also investigate the attitudes held by the people 
of this subregion toward slavery. 
Committee 4. Investigate the Mississippi Valley area and 
how its fertility attracted large cotton plantations, which 
used slave labor. 
After carrying out their investigations, each committee should 
present an oral report, sharing its findings with the rest of the 
class. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that to a large extent the economic concerns of a subre- 
gion determined the attitudes held by the people of that 
subregion toward slavery. 


To present slavery in its historical context, have selected 

students research Greek, Roman, biblical, and African slave 

practices, using resources such as encyclopedias, the Bible, 

and selected books (see Bibliography). Then have these stu- 

dents prepare brief reports for the class on Aesop, Calias, 

Onesimus, Moses, members of the Watusi tribes, and other 

such figures. Each report should investigate the following 

questions in reference to the particular era studied: 

® Who were the slaves of that time? 

@ What were the ways in which a person became a slave? 

@ How was the slave treated? 

@ By what means, if any, could a slave free himself or be 
freed? 


@ What was the prevailing attitude of the society toward 
slavery? 

Using the information obtained from the reports, have the 

students construct a time line, such as the one below, on which 

the type of slavery prevalent during each era is briefly de- 

scribed. 


1400 B.C. 600 B.C. A.D. 60 A.D. 1000 A.D. 1750 
Moses Aesop Onesimus African American 
Tribes South 


Then lead a class discussion comparing the slavery system 
prevalent in the American South before the Civil War with the 
other slavery practices shown on the time line. Introduce the 
word institution, explaining that an institution is the result of 
systematization of beliefs, attitudes, and practices into a ritu- 
alized social system, structured by rules and often enforced by 
laws. In the class discussion ask the students to explain how 
and why slavery developed to where it became an integral part 
of the Southern social system as an institution. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that although the idea of slavery did not originate with 
the American South, only there did it develop into the so-called 
“peculiar institution.” 


To demonstrate the differences in attitudes regarding slavery 
that prevailed before the Civil War, have two groups of stu- 
dents write and produce two newspapers. Have one produce 
an abolitionist paper and the other a paper for the Southern 
planter. Guide the activity so that the abolitionist paper in- 
cludes cartoons and pictures as well as articles emphasizing 
slave injustices. The paper for Southern planters would em- 
phasize social and family activities, balls, trips abroad, ads for 
runaway slaves, and so on. 

In publishing the newspapers the students should be able to 
reflect an awareness of the two points of view regarding slavery 
by the types of articles, cartoons, and so on, they select. 
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To discover the types of arguments used to support the prac- 
tice of slavery in the days before the Civil War, have two 
teams of students debate the proposition “slavery should be 
abolished.”’ As a basis for arguments pro and con, have the 
students consult pages 159 through 167 of their text and dis- 
cuss any of the following statements that are appropriate to 
their side of the debate. (Give guidance in the team discussions 
so that the students are able to differentiate between argu- 
ments based on feelings and those based on facts.) 
Arguments for Maintaining Slavery 

® Farm labor is scarce; therefore slaves are needed. 

@ After indentured laborers finish their terms of work, they 
leave the plantations to find free or cheap land of their own 
and are no longer available as a labor force. 

@ Production of cotton and tobacco adds to the country’s 
wealth because the products are sold outside the South (to 
England and New England); slave labor is needed to main- 
tain production. 

@ Slavery is a secure and happy way of life for the blacks. 

@ Slaves are said to be treated better than people who earn 
low wages in the North. 

®@ Slaves from the hot climate of Africa can work better in the 
summer sun than white men can. 

@ Slaves do not know how to use machines and so must be 
used in physical labor. 

Arguments for Abolishing Slavery 

@ Slaves have to be fed and clothed even if prices for a crop 
are very low; even if disease ruins a crop; even if they are 
ill and cannot work. 

@ Slavery makes physical labor seem degrading, so many 
white men do not want to do this kind of work. 

®@ The planters discourage the building of factories in the 
South because factories would increase the scarcity of la- 
bor. 

@ The slave system costs so much that only the best-managed 
plantations on the best land can earn a profit. 

@ Slavery dehumanizes the slave and enslaves the slave- 
holder, thus destroying human potential. 


10. 


® Because the Constitution guarantees rights and freedom to 
all men, slavery, which denies those rights and freedom, is 
unconstitutional and therefore illegal. 

@ The practice of slavery besmirches the national image of 
America as a country that boasts of “liberty and justice for 
all.” 

Regardless of which team wins the debate, afterward the stu- 

dents should be able to decide whether the arguments support- 

ing slavery and those opposing it were based primarily on value 
judgments or on facts. 


To demonstrate the dehumanizing aspects of slavery, divide 
the class into two groups on the basis of some arbitrary char- 
acteristic such as eye color or alphabetical order of last names. 
Then instruct the students that for the entire day one of the 
groups will be slaves of the other group. The slave group must 
perform whatever tasks they are ordered to do (within class- 
room reason) such as carrying books, helping with wraps, 
doing assignments. At the end of the day each student should 
express his feelings regarding his social role in writing. The 
next day the slave and master roles should be reversed and, 
as before, the day should end with written reactions. There 
should then be an extensive discussion exploring the effects of 
slavery on the slaveholder as well as the effects of slavery on 
the slave. 

As a result of this role playing the students should be able to 
understand that the ownership of man by man is an intrinsi- 
cally inhuman relationship. 


To demonstrate the social injustices of segregation, again 
divide the class into two groups on the basis of an arbitrary 
characteristic such as eye color or alphabetical order of last 
names. Then segregate the groups and their activities as much 
as possible. If feasible, seat the favored group in the front half 
of the room. This group should always go first, whether at the 
water fountain or in the lunch line. Each group should sit in 
a different section of the lunchroom, if this is possible. You, 
as a representative of the supportive legal system, should be- 
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stow all special privileges upon the favored group. At the end 
of the day the students should express their feelings in writing. 
The next day the roles should be reversed and, again, the 
students’ reactions should be expressed in writing. Finally, 
lead a class discussion on whether the separate-but-equal jus- 
tification of segregation is valid and fair. You might mention 
the apartheid system of South Africa and ask several students 
to research this legalized segregation system and report their 
findings to the class. The class might then compare the segre- 
gation in South Africa with that still remaining in this coun- 
try. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that the phrase “‘separate but equal” represents a contra- 
diction in terms. 


To understand that the phrase “All men are created equal” is 
true in terms of the intrinsic worth of each individual, but that 
the opportunities that enable a person to develop his potential 
are unequal in much of society, ask the students to read the 
opening paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence. Then 
present the class with the following situations: 
Situation I. As the two proud mothers walked into the 
hospital nursery to take home their newborn sons, the nurse 
exclaimed, “If I didn’t see the two of you standing before 
me, I’d swear these boys were twins. Why, they weigh and 
measure exactly the same, they’re both alert as little mon- 
keys, and they’re stronger than horses. And I do believe 
they were both born laughing. Just look at those smiles!” 
The two mothers smiled appreciatively as each gathered her 
baby into her arms. Mrs. Maxwell hurried to the elevator, 
as Mr. Maxwell was waiting to drive her and Billy to their 
comfortable home on the outskirts of the city. Once at 
home, Mrs. Maxwell carried Billy into his nursery, which 
was gleaming with new furniture and toys. She laid Billy in 
his crib, checked the thermostat to make sure the tempera- 
ture was just right, and went to the kitchen to prepare 
Billy’s formula, exactly the way the doctor had prescribed. 
She then carefully marked the calendar for Billy’s regular 
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checkups. Billy gurgled contentedly in his new home. 
Situation 2. Getting home wasn’t that easy for Mrs. Jones, 
because there was no car and no Mr. Jones. She hailed a cab 
(though the expense was far more than she could afford), 
for she was unwilling to risk carrying her fragile bundle on 
public transportation. The cab traveled deep into the center 
of the city and finally stopped before a run-down brown- 
stone house. As Mrs. Jones made her way up the four flights 
of stairs she couldn’t help but notice the paint peeling off 
the walls. What before had seemed only ugly now presented 
danger. How she prayed that her Stevie would never taste 
the sweetness of that poisonous lead paint. Balancing Stevie 
on her hip, she opened the four locks on her front door. As 
she entered the tiny apartment, roaches scurried across the 
room to their hiding places in the walls. There, in a corner 
next to Mrs. Jones’s bed, stood the secondhand crib that she 
had so carefully painted. She laid Stevie down and sighed. 
How she wished his father could be there to see him. The 
room was chilly. “I wish that landlord was as generous with 
the heat as he is greedy for the rent,” Mrs. Jones muttered 
under her breath. She lit the oven and the stove burners for 
a little extra warmth. Suddenly the calm was broken by the 
harsh sounds of shouting, scuffling, and the loud report of 
gunfire. Stevie, startled by the commotion, began to cry. 
The street gangs were at it again. After the reading, lead a 
class discussion in which the backgrounds of Billy and Ste- 
vie are compared in terms of the opportunities offered by 
each of the living situations. Finally, ask the students to 
imagine that eighteen years have elapsed. Each student 
should then write a two-part essay describing Billy and 
Stevie as adults, especially in the areas of health, occupa- 
tion, education, attitudes, values, and life style. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that although all people are born equal in worth, they 

cannot truly be equal without equal opportunities. 


In order to suggest ways of implementing the belief that all 
men are created equal, have the students participate in role 
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plays that show what people can do in everyday life to combat 
the unequal treatment of individuals. Have them first write 
possible solutions to the problems posed in the following situa- 
tions, and then enact the scenes. 
Scene J. You are sitting at the lunch table talking and 
joking with your friends. A stranger, one of the new stu- 
dents, sits down nervously at the end of the table and begins 
to eat, staring hard at his tray. Not a word is spoken. The 
silence is suddenly broken by a whisper, followed by giggles 
and snickers from your friends. You... 
Scene 2. Your mother sends you to the bakery for a loaf of 
bread. The store is crowded with customers. Right in front 
of the counter stands a child, like you except that she’s a 
different race. The salesladies wait on customer after cus- 
tomer, pointedly ignoring the lone figure right before their 
eyes. Finally the child speaks up. ‘Please ma’am, I’d like 
—” “Wait your turn!” a saleslady snaps. Now it’s your turn 
to order. The other child is still waiting. You... 
Scene 3. A new family has just moved into a house in your 
neighborhood. Everything seems the same as it was when 
the Jacksons lived there, but everyone is saying that the new 
people are different. One day you see that red paint has been 
thrown all over their front porch. The next day you’re 
surprised to see broken glass from one of the side windows 
all over their driveway. Looking at the house, you see the 
frightened face of a child just about your age peering from 
behind a curtain. You... 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that they, not just adults and legislators, can act individu- 
ally to help protect and enforce the ideal that all men are 
created equal. 


In order to show that black people, angry and weary of dis- 
criminatory laws, prejudicial treatment, inadequate living 
conditions, and unequal opportunity, began what is known as 
the civil rights movement, divide the students into three com- 
mittees to research the following study areas: 
Committee I should research the historical development of 
the civil rights movement and then design a time line that 


displays significant events with brief descriptions. Pictures, 
if available, should be included in the display. 

Committee 2 should research famous black political lead- 
ers, each committee member studying one of the following 
leaders: Sojourner Truth; Booker T. Washington; Marcus 
Garvey; Rosa Parks; Malcolm X; Martin Luther King, Jr.; 
Eldridge Cleaver; Julian Bond. Each student should present 
an oral report to the class about his particular leader’s 
philosophy of social change and his methods of achieving 
that change. 

Committee 3 should investigate the tactics used by the civil 
rights movement to reach its goals of equality for all. Mem- 
bers of this committee should enact and explain some of the 
strategies that were used, such as boycotts, sit-ins, marches, 
voter-registration drives, freedom rides, and mass demon- 
strations such as the 1968 gathering in Washington, D.C., 
known as “Resurrection City.” A few of the famous civil 
rights songs could be taught to the other students. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that black people were the vanguard of some significant 
social changes in the social structure of the South and the nation 
as a whole. 


Major Idea B: Over the years powerful forces in the growth of our 
nation have tested and changed the South. 


1. 


To show the changes that have occurred in the South over the 
past 150 years, have the students develop a mural made up of 
illustrated maps, signs, pictures, proclamations, and so on. 
The following topics could be depicted in the mural. 


The plantation system develops in the South. 

Slavery becomes a part of the Southern way of life. 
Cotton becomes “‘king.”’ 

The South secedes from the United States and forms the 
Confederate States of America. 

The practice of slavery is stopped and Negroes gain citizen- 
ship and the right to vote. 

The Southern states pass segregation laws and prevent 
Negroes from exercising their right to vote. 


© Great strides are made by the civil rights movement. 

© Congress passes civil rights laws. 

@ The South changes by adopting new agricultural methods, 
establishing new industries, and so on. 

During this activity the students should be able to demonstrate 

an understanding of the chronological sequence of events that 

have changed the South through the arrangement of illustra- 

tions on the mural. 


To demonstrate the fact that the changes in the South have 
come about in ways that have been peaceful at times and 
violent at other times, have the students complete exercise 6-B 
in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate how growing interdependence between regions in 
the United States has decreased the isolation of the South, 
divide the students into four investigative groups to study 
various reasons for the interdependence and to determine how 
it has served to break down regional barriers. 

Group I should investigate some of the ways large compa- 

nies break down the isolation of a region like the South 

by— 

a. Visiting a national chain store, large automobile manu- 
facturing company, airline, or other nationwide organi- 
zation and asking the manager or supervisor to present 
a list of stores, offices, or plants located in various parts 
of the country. 

b. Discussing with the company official how personnel and 
services are interchanged between the South and other 
regions. 

c. Locating a national company’s headquarters on a map 
of the United States and, on the basis of the information 
obtained, showing (with arrows or other symbols) the 
flow of personnel and services. 

Group 2 should investigate how an exchange of tourists 

between the North and the South helps erode regional barri- 

ers by — 

a. Writing letters to the tourist bureaus of various northern 
and southern states, requesting data on the number of 
tourists who visit the state each year. 


b. Locating on a wall map the areas that the students 
themselves have visited. 

Group 3 should investigate the mobility of people today in 

terms of how it results in more interdependence between 

regions by— 

a. Making a pictorial display showing a variety of factors 
that have contributed to increased mobility. The stu- 
dents can use magazine pictures of automobiles, air- 
planes, and the like to illustrate means of transportation. 
To illustrate people who frequently use these means, the 
students can cut out pictures of college students, people 
in the armed services, vacationing families, and so on. 

b. Creating a caption for the display that explains that 
when people are able to move about easily—and do so 
for a variety of reasons—interdependence between re- 
gions is increased. 

Group 4 should investigate how the mass media acquaint 

the people of one region with those of another by— 

a. Collecting newspaper and magazine articles that repre- 
sent views of a variety of individuals and groups, show 
a way of life in a region, or describe events of national 
significance in a particular area. 

b. Cutting out ads for movies or TV programs or writing 
descriptions of movies or TV programs that depict a 
particular way of life, such as big-city living, American 
Indian culture, and so on. 

c. Making a bulletin-board display entitled “Barriers 
Break Down between Regions” and listing the various 
mass media and stories and examples gathered from 
each medium. 

After each group has completed its activity, the group members 
should be able to summarize for the class those factors they 
investigated that have been responsible for increased inter- 
dependence between regions of the United States. 


To illustrate some of the reasons for the migration of many 
southern black people to the big industrial cities of the North, 
have the students read Booklet 16, The Disappearance of 
Larry, in the SSSK. Then ask them to give their ideas of why 
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Larry and Jim, who had lived near each other all their lives, 
did not meet until they joined the army, miles away from their 
hometown. Then ask selected students to participate in a role 
play based on the following situation: 
Jim visits Larry soon after they have returned from over- 
seas. Larry is trying to decide whether to move to the North 
or stay at home in the South with his family. Jim and Larry 
discuss the alternatives. 
Finally, ask the students to write a sequel to “The Disap- 
pearance of Larry” entitled ‘““The Appearance of Larry,” 
dealing with Larry’s new life in the city. In this story they 
should compare Larry’s former life style in the northern 
city, including such things as job opportunities, housing, 
and racial isolation. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 
that southern blacks often find it necessary to escape the impoy- 
erished rural areas of the South and its restricted racial system 
in hopes of finding better job opportunities and greater personal 
freedom in the industrial cities of the North. 


To demonstrate the fact that there were many causes for both 
whites and nonwhites to leave the South during the past hun- 
dred years, have the students complete exercise 6-C in their 
Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that racial climate is a factor in determining 
whether businesses, industries, or families decide to settle in 
an area, have the students participate in a sociodrama, creat- 
ing as much of their own dialogue as possible, based on the 
following situations: 

a. A businessman must make a choice between two communi- 
ties where he could open a new store. Talking to people in 
one community, he discovers there is hostility between 
whites and minority people. In the other community he 
finds that whites and minority people are working together 
to solve civic problems. The businessman makes a decision 
about where he will establish his store. 


b. A mother and father plan to move to a new community 
because they no longer want to raise their family in the 
large city where they now live. There are three children in 
the family, all of school age. The family members discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of moving to a suburb or 
an outlying rural community. They do not all agree that 
moving out of the city is best for all concerned. They 
present a variety of arguments, pointing out such factors as 
racial tensions and poor quality of education as disadvan- 
tages in the inner city, and isolation, lack of diversity in 
people and jobs, and so on, as disadvantages in suburban 
areas. The family makes a decision based on what they feel 
is best for all concerned. 

c. A black doctor wants to move into a predominantly white 
neighborhood. He discusses the possibility with a number 
of friends and acquaintances. Some encourage him to 
move, pointing out the better schools, health facilities, po- 
lice protection, and services in general that he would find 
there. Others discourage him, pointing out that he would 
probably be socially excluded, if not personally attacked, 
by members of the white community, since the community 
has been known to react coldly, and at times violently, to 
the presence of minority groups. The doctor makes a deci- 
sion on whether he will establish his practice as he had 
planned to do for a long time. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to general- 

ize that the existence of racial tension in an area may discour- 

age new businesses and families from settling there. 


To demonstrate that despite progress in the South a large 
number of people still suffer from dire poverty, have the 
students take turns reading the following statements, made by 
southern poor people at a public meeting held by local civil 
rights leaders in a small Mississippi city. Let the rest of the 
class pretend they are the civil rights leaders listening to the 
testimonies, reprinted from the Christian Science Monitor 
(Feb. 10, 1969). 


. “... Weare the poor people. I need some help with my wife 
and eight kid. We don’t have but a very little food to eat, 
and I am a tractor driver, and it been two week since I 
work. And I am not abletobuy my food stamps. They cost 
$38. And we live in a no-good house. It rain all through the 
house, and they have gas in it. But it not good enough for 
gas to be in. We need help bad to send my children to 
school.” 

. “Iam blind. I am on welfare. I have seven children. I get 
$47 [welfare] a month. . . . My food stamps cost $70.” 

. “IT get $69 welfare. Food stamps cost $58. Twelve in family. 
Get $120 worth of stamps but not enough. Have one son 
working. Where do we get clothes after bill are paid?” 

. “My welfare check is $57 [monthly], rent $30. I have five 
children in school, no job, and have to pay all bill out this 
yee 

. “I get $72 welfare check. I have nine children. I pays $74, 
get [food stamps that will buy] $122 [worth of groceries], 
but they don’t last me a month because food is so high. And 
I need more stamp. Coal is $18.50 [monthly], light bill $11, 
gas $7.85, burial [insurance] $3.55, and school lunches for 
my children when I can. Also clothing is high, too. My 
stamps are just too high. They cut my welfare from $78 to 
$72. The welfare cut my son off because he 18—he still eat 
and have to go to school.” 

. “Want a better job. I make $24 a week. I have two boys in 
school. My husband is blind. I pay $32.50 [monthly] for 
rent and bills. My husband get $70 a month. This $70 have 
to cover his medicine expense. Please try to help us.” 

. “I have seven children. And my father live with me. My 
income $23.90 a week and I receive $10 from their father. 
Welfare give me $12 a month. My father get $42.80 [proba- 
bly in old-age assistance]. My father is very ill. Stamp [each 
month cost] $70, house rent $37. Gas, water, light, and I 
am not able to support my family.” 

. “My stamp cost $16. I only receive $21. I am not working. 
I do not get aid in welfare. Will you please try to help us.” 


i. “My problem is this: I have seven grandchildren who 
mothers is dead and I can’t get food stamps. I just get $58 
a months for them. The reason they say is because my 
husband and I are working, but all through the winter he 
don’t have anything to do. But you see all the children are 
grandchildren and we need help. Through the winter no 
one’s working but me. Why can’t I get stamps?” 

After the testimonies the civil rights leaders should discuss 

possible laws, bills, or programs to suggest to members of the 

U.S. Congress in an attempt to break the cycle of poverty 

imprisoning the poor people of the nation. Legislation which 

the civil right leaders could suggest might include such 

proposals as the following: 

@ Welfare payments should at least equal the present cost of 
living. 

® Free medical care should be available to anyone who needs 
it. 

®@ Job training programs should be established in areas where 
unemployment is a serious problem. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to recog- 

nize that the vicious, cyclical nature of poverty cannot be broken 

without outside assistance because poor people tend to be held 

in the cycle by the disabling effects of poverty. 


To illustrate how a subregion that depends on one crop can 
suffer when prices for that crop fall, have one group of stu- 
dents write one-page essays on the case of town A and another 
group write one-page essays on the case of town B, basing the 
essays on the following descriptions: 
Town A. Cotton is the only cash crop grown in the area near 
the town. Cotton prices drop suddenly from 39 cents a 
pound to 9 cents a pound. Describe what will happen to the 
businesses listed below, telling which will be affected first 
and which will suffer the greatest losses. 
® Farm-implement store @ Automobile agency 
® Grocery store ® Medical clinic 
® Clothing store 
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Town B. Cotton, lumber, poultry, and peanuts are pro- 
duced on the land near the town. All are almost equally 
important to the local economy. Describe how the same 
businesses as those listed under town A are affected in town 
B as a result of the drop in the price of cotton. Tell whether 
they will be hurt as much by this price drop. Then explain 
what would have to happen to bring about the same kind 
of conditions as those suffered in town A. 
In their essays the students should be able to show that in the 
first case there would most likely be a general recession, with 
all businesses suffering losses in sales, income, and so on; and 
that in the second case the drop in cotton prices would have less 
impact because of the diversified industries that provide jobs 
and incomes for people in the town. 


To show what can happen to a town when the people who live 
there depend on a single industry for their livelihood, have the 
students take part in the following sociodrama: 
Scene J. In Huntsville, Alabama, a large proportion of 
income and employment depends on tax money that the 
federal government spends on the space program. The City 
Council discusses a plan recommended by NASA calling 
for a five-year crash program to land astronauts on Mars. 
A large portion of the money appropriated will be used to 
develop a launch vehicle at the Huntsville Space Center. 
The City Council discusses such issues as these: 
@ NASA’s request for new roads 
®@ The problem of finding housing for new workers 
@ The need for more schools 
@ Whether the present sewer plant is adequate, and so on 
Scene 2. It is approximately three years later in Huntsville 
and the president of the United States has announced that 
the government must save money. Funds for the space 
program will be cut. The City Council holds another meet- 
ing to discuss such issues as these: 
@ The unemployment problem 
® How to pay off the large debt incurred when new 
schools and roads were built 
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@ What to do about acquiring more revenue (in taxes) 
since many people will be. moving away, and so on 
After the sociodrama the students should be able to discuss ways 
that towns can prevent some of the hazards brought about by 
dependence on a single dominant industry. 


To show the tremendous problems farmers in the South faced 
in the 1930s, have the students review “Poor People Unite,” 
on pages 173 and 174 of the text. Then place the following 
events, in jumbled order, on separate cards or write them on 
the chalkboard. 

@ People did not buy goods. Factories cut production and 
laid off workers. 

®@ Textile plants bought less cotton. Prices of cotton fell. 

@ Farmers tried to earn more income by producing more 
cotton. 

® There was little demand for cotton and too large a supply. 
Cotton prices fell even more. 

@ Farmers had very little income. They could not make pay- 
ments due to banks on mortgages and loans. 

@ The banks needed the payments as more and more people 
lost jobs and began to withdraw their savings to pay for 
necessities. 

@ Banks had to take mortgaged property from farmers and 
sell it to other buyers. 

@ Farmers drifted away from the countryside to look for 
work in cities and towns. 

® People moved to the cities, joining the unemployed there. 

Ask the students to discuss these events and arrange them in 

sequence as a chain of events. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to under- 

stand, in general terms, the complex set of causes and effects 

that generates widespread poverty. 


To discover the impact of TVA on the region, the students 
should read Booklet 18, How the TVA Saved Part of the Coun- 
try, in the SSSK. Ask them to make a pictorial display show- 
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ing, under the titles “Before TVA” and “After TVA,” what 
effect developments in the Tennessee Valley had on — 
Jobs available 

Flood control 

Forestry 

Availability of inexpensive electricity 

Availability of inexpensive water transportation 
Environmental conditions 

After completing the poster or chart, the students should be able 
to conclude that TVA improved living conditions with more 
Jobs, better farming methods, inexpensive transportation, and 
SO On. 


To point out the diversified economy of the South today, 
divide the class into eleven committees, assigning to each one 
southern state. Ask each committee to research the leading 
industries of its state and to make symbols for those industries. 
Next, have the students attach the symbols to outline maps of 
their states in the approximate locations where the goods or 
services are produced. (For example, iron and steel symbols 
would be attached to a location representing Birmingham, 
Alabama; symbols for the space industry would be attached 
in a location representing Huntsville, Alabama, or Houston, 
Texas.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
a bulletin-board display entitled “The Diversity of the South,” 
using their maps and other illustrations to depict various aspects 
of the region. 


To emphasize the fact that there are a variety of reasons why 
people in the southeastern states are among those who earn 
the lowest incomes in the country, have the students review 
material on the income of the people in this region which 
appears throughout the chapter. Then lead a class discussion 
in which the students relate the following topics to low in- 
come: 

© People believed that it was better to pursue the vocation of 

agriculture than to engage in industry. 
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@ Little value was placed on education. 

@ There was a one-crop system and resultant soil deteriora- 
tion. 

@ Slavery hindered progress. 

After this discussion the students should be able to list a number 

of causes for the low-income status of the people who live in the 

southeastern states. 


To demonstrate that over the years powerful forces in our 
growing nation have tested and changed the South, have the 
students complete exercise 6-D in their Problems Book. 


To discover to what extent changes in consumer tastes can 
affect a large part of southern industry and agriculture, the 
students should investigate the tobacco industry to see what 
effect, if any, the antismoking campaigns are having. Divide 
the class into three committees. 
Committee I should send letters to major cigarette corpora- 
tions to learn whether the antismoking campaigns have 
affected their business and, if so, to what extent. Students 
should ask whether these tobacco companies are entering 
new fields of production to diversify risk. 
Committee 2 should write to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D.C., to inquire about the im- 
pact of the antismoking campaign on tobacco farmers. 
Committee 3 should write to the state departments of com- 
merce and industry (located in the state capitals) in the 
tobacco-producing states to learn whether the states are 
helping tobacco farmers find new crops or new occupations 
outside farming. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
the effects a change in consumer demand can bring to the 
economic activity of a region. 


Major Idea C: Men and women shaped by the traditional cultural 
forces of the South have made significant contributions to the 
American way of life in such fields as government, literature, and 
music. 
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To discover the contributions of many people from the South 
to the political, economic, and cultural development of the 
United States, the students can review the illustrations and 
read the essay “The South’s Gifts to the United States,” on 
pages 180 through 183 of their text. Discuss the contributions 
of the individuals in the essay. Then have the students find out 
more about each of the individuals in an encyclopedia and 
report back to the class. 

The students should be able to create a bulletin-board display 
entitled “The South’s Hall of Fame” in which they classify 
these Southerners under headings such as “Patriots,” 
“Judges,”’ “Generals,” and “Writers.” 


To develop the concept of individual contributions to the 
American social and political systems, have the students read 
biographical accounts of Southern leaders, both past and 
present, and then write an award citation for each leader, 
describing his achievements. These leaders might be included: 
® George Washington 

Thomas Jefferson 

Andrew Jackson 

Patrick Henry 

Robert E. Lee 

Cordell Hull 

Huey Long 

Thurgood Marshall 

Medgar and Charles Evers 

@ Julian Bond 

Use the citations and drawings or pictures of Southern leaders 
for a bulletin-board display entitled “Leading Southerners, 
Past and Present.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to recog- 
nize the significant role played by leaders from the South in the 
development of America. 


To recognize some of the nearly insurmountable obstacles 
black leaders had to overcome before attaining national 
prominence in their fields, the students should prepare a 


scrapbook with biographical accounts of the historical and 
contemporary figures listed below, using resources such as 
The Negro in American History, Who’s Who in America, 
encyclopedias, and individual biographies. Each account 
should stress the particular problems faced by the black leader 
and how he overcame the obstacles. The scrapbook could be 
entitled “Black Leaders and Their Gifts to the Nation.”’ These 
prominent men and women should be included: 

@ Booker T. Washington (scholar) 

W. E. B. Du Bois (scholar) 

Mary McLeod Bethune (educator) 

Willie Mays (baseball player) 

Arthur Ashe (tennis player) 

George Washington Carver (scientist) 

Mahalia Jackson (singer) 

W. C. Handy (composer) 

H. B. Revels (first Negro senator) 

Carl Rowan (journalist) 

Martin Luther King, Jr. (religious and political leader) 
Leontyne Price (opera singer) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
at least six black men and women who have attained national 
prominence in spite of racial barriers and disadvantages such 
as poverty. 


To demonstrate the significant contributions Southern musi- 
cians have made to the American culture, play authentic blues 
and jazz records for the class. A wide choice of recordings 
should be available in most public libraries. Samuel Charter’s 
Field Recording in the South is an excellent basic collection 
of authentic Southern blues, jazz, and folk music. Louis Arm- 
strong is probably the most famous jazz artist, and some 
examples of blues artists include Huddie “Leadbelly” Ledbet- 
ter, Sam “Lightnin” Hopkins, Muddy Waters, Bessie Smith, 
and B.B. King. During or after the listening session, encour- 
age students to read the biographical and historical sketches 
on the artists and the music, which often appear on the covers 
of the recordings. Lead them to describe some of the charac- 


teristics they think are unique to jazz and blues. 

After this activity the students should be able to identify jazz 
and blues music by style and rhythm and name some of the 
musicians they have studied. 


To provide an historical perspective of Negro spirituals, have 
the students sing several of them. Then discuss the origin of 
this musical form, guiding the discussion so that the students 
realize that Southern slaves created the spiritual for a variety 
of purposes such as the following: 

© To describe everyday life 

© To reflect attitudes regarding slavery and slave masters 

@ To express the desire for freedom either in this world or the 
next 

© To dispel the drudgery of field labor by catching the 
rhythm of the particular task in song. 

Resource material on this subject can be found in The Negro 

in American History (see Bibliography). Point out to the stu- 

dents that slaves also used the spiritual as a form of secret 
communication, with the slave masters unaware of the double 
meanings of the words such as in the following: 

@ “Go Down, Moses” referred to Harriet Tubman, conduc- 
tor on the Underground Railroad, whose code name was 
Moses. 

@ “Steal Away” was sung at church meetings to announce 
that slaves had escaped and were headed toward the North. 

@ “Follow the Drinking Gourd” was a musical map that 
directed runaway slaves to follow the Big Dipper, which 
points north. 

When the students have learned several spirituals, have them 

participate in a brief role play in which they pretend to be 

slaves in situations such as these: 

@ At work, singing a song that matches their labor 

@ At worship, signaling the escape of slaves through their 
song 

Actual spirituals can be used for this role play or the students 

can make up their own songs. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 


in their own words how spirituals developed and identify the 
recurring themes that appear in many spiritualls. 


To discover some of the pleasantries of Southern culture, the 
students should plan and participate in a Southern-style din- 
ner. Divide the class into three committees. One committee 
should secure recipes for typical Southern foods and prepare 
them with the assistance of adult volunteers. A second com- 
mittee should plan the entertainment, which could feature 
blues, jazz, and gospel singing, plus a round of the Virginia 
reel. The third committee should make decorations, with em- 
phasis on flowers, and a background of a Southern landscape 
showing mansions and wooded scenes. 

After this activity the students should be able to briefly describe 
some of the customs that have brought pleasure to Southerners. 


Summary: The South is a region held together by its cultural 
heritage but challenged by the economic, political, and social forces 
from outside and from within the region. 


To summarize this chapter on the Southern Region, have the stu- 
dents turn to page 179 in the text and answer the questions under 
the heading “Test Yourself.” Student responses should include the 
following: 
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Why did the climate of the South encourage Southerners to 
farm for a living? (A warm, wet climate has produced a long 
growing season.) 

The cotton gin was a machine that could pick the seeds out 
of cotton faster than could be done by hand. How did this 
affect the demand for slaves? (/t increased the need for slaves 
to plant and harvest the crop, because of an increased demand.) 
In what ways did the abolitionists try to fight slavery? 
(Through the Underground Railroad, newspapers, speeches, 
and pamphlets) 

Describe some of the problems facing the newly freed slaves 
after the Civil War. (Lack of education, jobs, equal rights.) 
How is the South changing today? (Accept all reasonable an- 
swers. ) 
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CHAPTER 7: The Four Corners Region 


COMPONENTS 

Student Text 

Map of Region 

p. 189 p. 138/1 

Life Today in the Four Corners Region 

pp. 194-199 p. 138/3 

My World 

pp. 207-210 pp. 138-139/5 


Pueblo and Navaho Cultures 
pp. 194-196 p. 139/6 





Test Yourself —answers 
p. 206 p. 147/Summary 


Problems Book 


Which Group Holds These Beliefs? 
p. 40 p. 138/2 





SSSK 


Hole in the Rock 
Booklet 19 p. 139/9 


The Trading Post, Pinto Beans 
Booklet 21 — p. 140/10 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. People of four distinct cultures live in 
this region, which is the oldest inhabited 
part of our country. 





Summary: The Four Corners Region, 
though one of the oldest and richest in 
culture, has shown little economic devel- 
opment because of its physical remote- 
ness and differences from the rest of the 
country, where a strong emphasis is 
placed on competition and material 
success. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-1: Student Text Transportation problems 
Orientation p. 141/4 


System See B-4: Spatial Orientation 


Orientation 


Research See A-3: Student Text 
Orientation See A-6: Student Text 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Creative See A-3: Student Text 

Writing 

Creative Skit: Problems in mining Sociodrama: Land usage 
Dramatics regions pp. 141-142/5 pp. 143-144/2 


Sociodrama: Apportioning 
the Colorado pp. 144-145/3 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: See A-4: Community 
Resources 

Display and fiesta 
p. 139/7 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Field trip: Museum 
Resources p. 138/4 


Derivations: Spanish words Reports: Aspects of the Simulation: See C-4: 
p. 139/8 Four Corners Region Student Text 


Plan a fair: Se A-10: SSSK p. 140/2 Devise solutions: Regional 
_ Cause and effect chain: problems pp. 146-147/5 
Population affects growth 
"pp. 140-141/3 
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CHAPTER 7: The Four Corners 
Region 


Statement to the Teacher 


The purpose of this chapter is to demonstrate how the Indian, 
Mexican, Spanish, Mormon, and non-Mormon white cultures have 
interacted with each other and with an area characterized by a 
scarcity of water, poor soil, and wealth of minerals. In studying this 
region, you have an excellent opportunity to teach the history of 
the native Americans and the Spanish-speaking people. The stu- 
dent will discover that these cultures are often in conflict with the 
non-Mormon white culture, which is based on material success, 
competition, conquest of nature, and individualism. The students 
should also gain an insight into how their culture guided the Mor- 
mons to build urban communities and to develop farming and 
ranching. Only when the non-Mormon white arrived in the region 
did the exploitation of the land, through mining, start. The stu- 
dents will discover that the major regional characteristic of this 
area is poverty and that it is unique in the sense that it is in many 
ways culture-bound. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ie Text, Chapter Introduction, Map of Region .... A-1 
Ds Text, “The Early People of the Region” .... No activity 

ER Gybiosraphicalasketchesme eet eeete eee A-3 

gj. TextissMy) World: isccccnersvcottactesccsccssecsscccerer A-5 

Text, “Pueblo and Navaho Cultures” .............. A-6 

4. SSSKy aHolesimithe ROCK Mer eecetesseereee eee A-9 
Text, “The United States Invades the 

ROBIOI irene cette sorte enolase see ceceoen ose snees No activity 
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ay Text, “Life Today in the Four Corners 


Region” secsccsceassaceesgncetteaurcaescopeeecomeeseeare No activity 
TRG, report 5 eee B-2 
6. TRG, display... 2c ns cter ee eee eee A-7 
TRG. wordtderivations rere. sseeeeetreesoeeee eres A-8 
ik PB, “Which Group Holds These Beliefs?” ...... A-2 
SSSK, “The Trading Post,” “Pinto Beans”... A-10 
8. Text, “How People Earn Their Living” .......... C-4 
TRG, transportation problems ...............0::0008 B-4 
PB, ‘“‘How People Earn Their Income’’............ B-6 
3). PB, “Development of the Four Corners 
Region”? sescs.cisadeece-Geeducsuonpscrescessseete ee tere seeeees C-1 
TRG, ‘sociod rama: Sis: io..ccscsestsncr-sesccensnessesceeseee C-2 
10. Texte lest: YOurselie eee csesesssereseeeenees Summary 
Vocabulary 
close family kiva 
cultural differences markets 
dry farming minorities 
extended family missionaries 


hogan poverty 
irrigation farming prospecting 
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OTHER SOURCES 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 47 East South Temple, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. Address requests to Information 
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Service. Handles inquiries about Mormons and their relation- 
ship to Four Corners Region. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: People of four distinct cultures live in this region, 
which is the oldest inhabited part of our country. 


1. 
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To introduce the Four Corners Region, have the students read 

the introduction to Chapter 7 in their text. Then ask them to 

study the map of the Four Corners Region on page 189. Ask 

such questions as the following: 

@ Which states are partially within the Four Corners Region? 

@ Which rivers flow through this region? 

@® What major mountain range runs through part of this 
region? 

@ Is the topography of the region the same throughout? 

@ Is the region within one political boundary? 

@ What are the main culture groups that live in this region? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that there is no one natural or man-made characteristic 

that is dominant in the Four Corners Region, but that one 

characteristic that is dominant is the presence and resultant 

interaction of a variety of distinct culture groups. 


To demonstrate that people of four different cultures settled 
in the Four Corners Region, have the students complete exer- 
cise 7-A in their Problems Book. 


To identify with the different cultures of the major groups 
living in the Four Corners Region, each student should pre- 
tend to be a member of one of these cultural groups and write 
a short biographical sketch with a title such as “I Am a 
Navaho Boy,” “I Am a Spanish-Speaking Girl of New Mex- 
ico,” or “I Live in a Mormon Community.” The sketches 
should include descriptions of the countryside, home, family 
life, foods, parents’ work, schooling, and so on, based on 
reference material in the text, “Life Today in the Four Cor- 


ners Region” (pages 194 through 199), and selected reference 
books (see Bibliography). Let the students take turns reading 
their sketches to the class; then lead a discussion about the 
contents. Have the students illustrate their sketches and com- 
pile all materials in a class book entitled ““We Live in the Four 
Corners Region.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
the predominant living patterns of the Pueblo, Navaho, Span- 
ish-speaking, and Mormon cultural groups in the Four Corners 
Region. 


To emphasize the Indian culture of the Four Corners Region, 
plan a field trip to a local museum. Instruct the students to 
identify—through artifacts and models—the way Indian 
tribes of the Four Corners Region, such as the Navahos, the 
Pueblos, and the Hopis, lived. After the trip have the students 
assemble their own exhibit by cutting out and mounting illus- 
trations of Indian art and craftwork from magazines such as 
Arizona Highways, National Geographic, and Life, or by bring- 
ing in actual artifacts such as Indian pottery, rugs, blankets, 
baskets, and silver work. Then have the students make copies 
of woven baskets, wood carvings, pottery, and so on, using 
whatever craft materials are available. Guide them to an un- 
derstanding that highly developed skills are required to pro- 
duce some of the authentic Indian artifacts. Add the students’ 
craft objects to the display and invite members of another class 
to view the exhibit. Have individuals take turns as guides for 
the visitors. 

During the guided tour the students should be able to briefly 
describe the artifacts of the Indian tribes and explain what 
these artifacts tell us about how the Indians lived. 


To discover how Pueblo Indians live in the Four Corners 
Region, the students can review the photographs and read the 
essay “My World,” on pages 207 through 210 of their text. 
Then have your students compare their life style with that of 
the Pueblos by asking, “In what ways is your life similar to 


that of Mahoud Chewiwi? In what ways is it different?” 
List the responses under such headings as housing, school, 
availability of goods and services, availability of jobs, and 
closeness to nature. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
short compositions entitled “What I Would and Would Not 
Like About Living on a Pueblo Reservation.” 


To show differences in the life styles of American Indians in 
the Four Corners Region, have one group of students con- 
struct a model showing a Navaho family in their summer 
grazing place, and another group construct a model of a Pue- 
blo Indian village. Have the students review the sections of the 
text referring to the Pueblo and Navaho cultures (pages 194 
through 196) and use other resources such as encyclopedias, 
trade books (see Bibliography), and National Geographic 
Magazine. Instruct each group to make an information 
marker like those shown below for its display, which should 
describe the principal characteristics of the tribe it is studying. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to discuss 
the Navaho and Pueblo Indians in terms of their cultural dif- 
ferences, the problems caused by some cultural patterns, and 
the effect of their cultures on the Four Corners Region. 












To show the influence of the Spanish and Mexican cultures 
in the Four Corners Region, have the students write to tourist 
bureaus in New Mexico and Arizona to request illustrated 
brochures and then create a pictorial display of Spanish- and 
Mexican-style houses, churches, and religious artwork. The 


display could be expanded with pictures or actual examples of 
Spanish and Mexican food. If feasible, plan a tacos lunch that 
the students help prepare with the assistance of adult volun- 
teers. Ask the students to consider how the foods they prepare 
relate to the agricultural products of the Four Corners Re- 
gion. You should try to obtain some Spanish and Mexican 
records to play during the lunch. For entertainment, teach the 
students the Mexican hat dance. One could give a brief 
demonstration of flamenco dancing, using Spanish guitar 
background music. Try to find some castenets so that other 
students can accompany the dancers during the fiesta. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
some of the many contributions that the Spanish-speaking cul- 
tures have made to the nation. 


To demonstrate the common usage of many Spanish words in 
the United States, write a list of familiar words of Spanish 
derivation on the chalkboard, such as rodeo, lariat, adobe, 
canyon, Rio Grande, chili con carne, and pinto. Have in- 
dividual students define and identify the origins of the words 
by using a dictionary. Encourage the students to add other 
commonly used Spanish words to the list. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in their own words, that some language forms of a par- 
ticular culture have become part of the total culture of the 
United States. 


To discover the cultural characteristics that enabled the Mor- 
mons to survive in the rugged terrain of the Four Corners 
Region, the students should read Booklet 19, Hole in the Rock, 
in the SSSK and then, in their own words, describe the obsta- 
cles that the pioneers had to overcome. Encourage them to 
name some of the characteristics the Mormons had to have in 
order to make the hazardous journey west. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to general- 
ize about the type of people the early Mormons were, and to 
compare the obstacles this religious group had to overcome with 
similar problems faced by other settlers in other regions studied. 
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10. 


To reinforce understanding of the variety of cultural aspects 
that can be found in the Four Corners Region, have the stu- 
dents read both selections, “The Trading Post”? and “Pinto 
Beans,” in Booklet 21 in the SSSK and use these stories as a 
basis for planning and participating in a multicultural ‘“Har- 
vest Fair.”” Have them set up a simple trading post or booths 
as part of the fair, using inexpensive jewelry, leather goods, 
and other craft items to represent the kinds of goods that 
Navaho men and women produced and traded. Have them 
bring in various types of foods made with pinto beans or draw 
pictures of the foods, which can be displayed to represent an 
aspect of the Mexican-American culture. Booths can be added 
to represent crafts or goods produced by Mormons and other 
cultural groups. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 
variety of contributions different cultural groups have made to 
the way of life in the region, including aspects covered in other 
activities or readings. 


Major Idea B: The dominant physical characteristics and geo- 
graphic remoteness of the Four Corners Region have dictated its 
economic conditions and way of life and generated its major prob- 
lems. 
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To illustrate the diverse geographical features of the Four 

Corners Region, have the students study the map in the text 

(page 189) and carry out the following directions for locating 

areas on an outline map of the United States: 

® Outline the Four Corners Region on the map. 

® Draw circles to represent the locations of these four large 
cities on the map: Phoenix, Salt Lake City, Denver, and 
Albuquerque: Put an X in the circles that represent cities 
inside the Four Corners Region. 

@ Draw in the Colorado River and the rivers in its system 
that flow through the Four Corners Region: the Yampa, 
the Green, the Little Colorado, and the San Juan. 

® Show the different types of terrain in the region, using 
symbols or color coding. 


As they follow instructions for this activity, the students should 
be able to demonstrate knowledge of the variety of geographical 
features in the Four Corners Region. 


To discover the physical characteristics of the Four Corners 
Region, the students should study the pictures in the text 
chapter. Then divide the class into three committees and have 
each one report on one aspect of the Four Corners Region as 
indicated below, using transparencies, pictures, posters, 
graphs, or maps in their presentations. 
Committee I. On a large outline map of the United States 
(or western United States), show that the Four Corners 
Region lies in the basin of the Colorado River system. Draw 
a pencil line around the headwaters of all streams (except 
those in Wyoming) that flow into the Colorado. Then indi- 
cate the direction in which the Colorado River system 
flows. 
Committee 2. Describe and depict the rugged landscape of 
the region by constructing a three-dimensional salt-and- 
flour-paste map of the Four Corners Region. Use form and 
color to mark geographical features such as rivers, lakes, 
mountains, plateaus, major canyons, and desert, forest, and 
grassland areas. 
Committee 3. Contrast the sparse population in the Four 
Corners Region with the dense population in the manufac- 
turing region studied in Chapter 4. Point out on a map the 
few large cities and towns in the Four Corners Region. 
Compare these concentrations of population with the cities 
in the manufacturing region, using a World Almanac for 
reference material. Present poster charts or graphs showing 
population differences in the two regions. 
After the presentations the students should be able to write brief 
paragraphs describing the population and geographical 
makeup of the Four Corners Region, and comparing it with the 
manufacturing region studied in Chapter 4. 


To demonstrate how the population characteristics of a region 
affect its economic growth, ask the students to review the 


population figures and distribution reported in the preceding 
activity. After establishing the sparseness of the region’s popu- 
lation, ask the students to consider the economic implications 
in terms of business and industry as you lead them through 
the following sequence. State the first cause and ask the stu- 
dents to consider the effect. Point out that causes and effects 
form a chain: each new effect results in some manner from a 
previous cause or effect. 
Sequence I 

Cause. There are few buyers for factory goods in the Four 

Corners Region. 

Effect. Therefore manufacturers are not likely to build fac- 

tories in the region. 

Cause. Tax money is provided by people and businesses. 

Effect. Therefore there is little available tax revenue in the 

region. 

Cause. Government goods and services are paid for by 

taxes. 

Effect. Therefore the region has difficulty providing good 

schools, roads, a sufficient water supply, sewage systems, 

and so on. 

Sequence IT 

Cause. There are not many people who earn high incomes 

in the Four Corners Region, so they cannot save very much 

money. 

Effect. Therefore banks do not receive large amounts of 

money in savings. 

Cause. The banks do not have large reserves of money. 

Effect. Therefore money is not available for loans to people 

who want to start businesses. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 
in their own words how a sparse population affects business and 
industry which, in turn, determine the economic conditions and 
standard of living in the Four Corners Region. 


To discover why there is not a good transportation system in 
the Four Corners Region, have the students study the topo- 
graphical map constructed in activity B-2. Then carry out 
these activities: 


a. Lead a discussion based on the following questions: 

@ Where are the major cities and towns? 

®@ Where are there deep canyons that must be crossed? 

@ Where are mountains that would cause problems for 
railroad, highway, and airport construction? 

@ How would mountains and canyons affect the costs of 
railroad and highway construction? 

®@ Would it be reasonable to expect state governments to 
build many roads? 

b. On the basis of the preceding discussion, have the students 
point out, on an outline map of the Four Corners Region, 
the mountainous areas and other geographical features that 
would restrict the construction of roads and airports. Mark 
the areas with an X. Then have the students mark each 
important city and town in the region with a black dot, 
roughly proportional to the size of the city or town. Ask 
them to point out any large flat areas adjacent to major 
population centers where airports might be constructed, 
and mark the areas with an O. Then have them draw in 
roads between all major cities and towns. They should 
mark routes between large population centers with crossed 
lines ( +H+HHHHHH+ ) to indicate railroads. 

c. Have the students obtain road maps of the Four Corners 
Region and compare them with their own projections of 
likely road, railroad, and airport locations. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain, 

in their own words, that there are fewer highways, railroads, 

and airports in the Four Corners Region than there are in many 
other regions because the terrain makes construction difficult 
and costly. 


To illustrate some of the problems faced by mining regions 
such as the Four Corners Region, have the students create a 
skit about an oil boom in the neighborhood of Farmington, 
New Mexico. Use the outline below as a guide for the type of 
dialogue that could be developed for each act. 
ACT I 
Oil prospectors are looking for oil in the area where the four 
states meet and on the Navaho, Apache, and Ute Indian 
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reservations. They find oil and the word spreads. The oil 
prospectors talk excitedly about writing letters to their 
families to tell about their good fortune; about the roads 
that will be needed; about the pipelines that will have to be 
laid; and about what the future will hold for the town of 
Farmington. 
ACT II 
Scene J. Oil drillers, road builders, pipeline builders, office 
workers, and other workers crowd into the little town of 
Farmington. They discuss the types of jobs they will be 
doing in Farmington and the problems they are having 
finding places to live. 
Scene 2. The Town Council meets. Members of the council 
are worried and they talk about what has happened in the 
town: the people keep pouring in; the one hotel is filled; 
there are trailer camps springing up; the few schools are 
crowded with workers’ children; water is scarce; sanitation 
is a problem; and there may be health hazards. The council 
members discuss what they can do about these problems. 
Scene 3. It is several years later and many new homes, 
apartment buildings, motels, churches, theaters, restau- 
rants, bowling alleys, and other facilities have been built. 
There are ten public schools and several private schools. 
There is a new hospital and a city building. There are also 
many clubs. Club members discuss all the changes that have 
taken place in the town. 
ACT III 

It is fifteen years since oil was first found in the area. Now 
there is automation and not many workers are needed in the 
oil fields. Most of the construction workers and pipeline 
builders have moved away. There are not as many jobs 
available as there used to be. There are fewer students in the 
schools. The Town Council meets again. Members of the 
council discuss their problems and what they can do about 
them. 

At the conclusion of the skit the students should be able to 

compare the Farmington situation with what happened in 
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Moab, Utah (see activity B-4 in Chapter 2, page 57), when 
uranium was discovered, and in Colorado mining towns where 
gold and silver was discovered (see activity B-6, Chapter 2, page 
58)—the boom towns became sleepy little towns. 


To demonstrate the fact that the occupational characteristics 
of the Four Corners Region differ from those of the nation as 
a whole, have the students complete exercise 7-B in their 
Problems Book. 


To point out some of the problems of ranching on the thinly 

grassed plains of the Four Corners Region, have the students 

read Booklet 20, Conversation with Mr. Redd, in the SSSK. 

Then ask them to list the many problems faced by ranchers 

today. The list should include such problems as these: 

@ Thin grass on the plains : 

© The need to use federal land, which requires grazing fees 
and permits 

@ Limits on the number of cattle grazed at one time on fed- 
eral land 

@ Limited supply of workers with ranching skills 

® Necessity for producing ranch products more cheaply due 
to competition from foreign suppliers 

© Limitation of available land due to creation of new national 
parks 

® High expense of land and machinery 

© Necessity for a large initial capital investment in order to 
enter the market 

Then lead the students in a discussion of how these problems 

might be solved. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that reducing the expense involved in ranching would 

increase its profitability, thereby encouraging new ranching and 

creating more jobs in the Four Corners Region. 


Major Idea C: The serious social, economic, and ecological prob- 
lems facing the Four Corners Region today require careful, at 
times complex, solutions. 


To demonstrate the fact that the Four Corners Region faces 
serious social, economic, and ecological problems, have the 
students complete exercise 7-C in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that serious discussion and investigation of 
proposed land usage are necessary if the problem of land 
mismanagement in the Four Corners Region is to be solved, 
have the students participate in the following sociodrama. 
Roles 
Several students play the roles of congressional committee 
members who have invited witnesses to present their views 
about a bill before Congress to establish a national park in 
Utah. One of the committee members acts as chairman. Six 
other students play the roles of witnesses as indicated in the 
following dialogue. 
Setting 
The committee sits on a platform or at a table and the 
chairman calls the meeting to order. The witnesses are 
called to the platform to present their testimony and mem- 
bers of the committee ask questions that will help them 
make good decisions about the bill. (Give guidance when 
necessary.) 
Dialogue 
CHAIRMAN: A bill is before the Congress to 
establish in Utah a national park made 
up of one million acres of beautiful 
canyon land. Witnesses have been 
invited to this committee meeting to 
tell us their views. The first witness 


will speak. 

SECRETARY OF 

THE 

INTERIOR: This is a good opportunity to establish 
a large park of scenic wonders and 
recreational opportunities, such as 
those found in Yellowstone Park. 

CHAIRMAN: Any questions? 


SENATOR 
FROM UTAH: 


CHAIRMAN: 


MAYOR OF 


Moas, UTAH: 


CHAIRMAN: 


UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR: 


(Committee members frame their own 
questions. ) 
The next witness will speak. 


Do not put all the one million acres 
into a national park. Use only a small 
part of the area for the park and lease 
the larger section for oil, mining, gas, 
and potash mining. This would help 
create jobs and income in my state. 
Any questions? 

(Committee members frame their own 
questions. ) 

The next witness will speak. 


The big park would bring many 
tourists to our part of Utah. They 
would spend a lot of money in our 
area, and we need additional income. 
Any questions? 

(Committee members frame their own 
questions. ) 

The next witness will speak. 


I’m sorry but I can’t agree with you, 
Mr. Mayor. Hotels and motels offer 
jobs to unskilled workers, but they pay 
low wages and the work is for only 
part of a year. Most_hotels and motels 
are owned by people who live in other 
sections of the country. So, very little 
of the profit would stay in Utah. But 
the national park would create beauty 
in the state of Utah. And who can say 
how many dollars worth of pleasure 
the park will bring the people of Utah 
and the whole country? 
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CHAIRMAN: Any questions? 


(Committee members frame their own 
questions. ) 
The next witness will speak. 
A CATTLEMAN: A big park would ruin the ranching 
business. It would enable large 
numbers of coyote and mountain lions 
to live in the area. They would destroy 
our cattle. 
Any questions? 
(Committee members frame their own 
questions. ) 
The next witness will speak. 
I have to agree with the cattleman. 
Mountain lions and coyotes would kill 
our sheep. The park should be smaller 
than one million acres. 
Any questions? 


CHAIRMAN: 


A SHEEPMAN: 


CHAIRMAN: 


The committee members discuss among themselves all the 
ideas that have been presented. They decide whether the bill 
should be passed or changed and, if changed, what change 
should be made. The chairman announces the decision. 


At the conclusion of the sociodrama the students should be able 
to conclude, in their own words, that sound decision making 
requires careful consideration of many viewpoints and a variety 
of factors. 


To demonstrate the complexity involved in a fair apportion- 
ment of the use of water from the Colorado River system 
among the many competing and conflicting claims, have the 
students participate in a sociodrama. Set the stage by explain- 
ing that it is 1965 and a committee in the Congress of the 
United States is beginning a study of the problems of the 
Colorado River system. The congressional committee will call 
witnesses (as in the preceding activity). Point out that one of 
the witnesses is the secretary of the interior, who heads the 
U.S. department responsible for conserving and developing 


natural resources. Encourage all witnesses to create and pre- 
sent their own ideas in dialogue, using the suggestions below 
for guidance. The sociodrama can be presented in the follow- 
ing manner: 
Roles 
A group of students represent the congressional committee. 
One student plays the role of the chairman, who calls the 
witnesses. Eleven students play the roles of witnesses (as 
indicated in the dialogue) who appear before the committee. 
One of the twelve is the secretary of the interior, who uses 
a map to help explain his points. 
Setting 
The committee sits on a platform or at a table. The wit- 
nesses are called one by one to present their testimony. 
Dialogue 
SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR: The Colorado River flows from its 
headwaters on the west slope of the 
high Colorado Rockies to its mouth in 
the Gulf of California. You can see by 
the map that the river flows through 
one of the driest areas of the United 
States. For this reason, there are many 
claims for use of the river’s water. 
A COLORADO 
RANCHER: The Colorado River begins in the 
Colorado mountains, so the water 
belongs to us. 
WOMAN FROM 


WYOMING: Snow and rain from Wyoming 
mountains fill the river with water. 
This is our water. 

NAVAHO 

INDIAN 

OF MEXICco: My people used the water of the 


Colorado River before the white men 
came. This water belongs to the 
Navahos. 


FARMER FROM 
UTAH: 


A GREAT DAM 
ADVOCATE: 


A NATURE 
LOVER: 


A RANCHER 
FROM 
NEVADA: 


A COUPLE 
FROM 
PHOENIX: 


A MAN FROM 
Los ANGELES: 


Water from the Colorado River helps 
farmers like me grow food for all the 
people of the United States. I would 
have no farm without water from the 
Colorado River. 


Why don’t we build a huge dam in the 
Grand Canyon? Then we can collect 
large amounts of water for storage. The 
dams will not hurt the Grand Canyon. 
The empty river canyons that will be 
flooded by the dam are not used for 
anything. 


Save the Grand Canyon. Men have no 
right to destroy what nature took 
millions of years to create. 


My cattle need water from the 
Colorado River. My ranch is beside the 
river, so the water belongs to me. 


We need more water to drink and to 
use in our homes and factories. All our 
people have a right to more water from 
the river. 


The city of Los Angeles has been using 
water from the Colorado River for 
many years. We have a right to go on 
using the water. 


A MAN FROM 
MEXICO: The Colorado River joins the ocean in 
my country. The water belongs to 
Mexico. 

The committee members discuss among themselves all the 
arguments presented. Then have the students review the con- 
gressional decision described in ““Who Owns the Colorado?” 
in the SSSK. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to summa- 
rize some of the conflicting demands for use of the Colorado 
River water and tell whether it is possible to satisfy everyone. 


To show how the value of a raw material from the Four 
Corners Region increases as it is processed into a finished 
product, and how local processing could thereby improve the 
economic conditions in the region, have the students read 
“How People Earn Their Living,” on pages 200 through 203 
in the text. Then lead a review discussion about mineral proc- 
essing (refer to Chapter 2, activity C-4). Have the students 
take part in a simulation of copper processing, proceeding as 
follows: 

a. Ask the students to name the important minerals from the 
Four Corners Region as covered in the text section they 
just read. 

b. Have them summarize what happens to minerals (raw 
materials) before they become finished manufactured 
goods. 

c. Divide the class into five teams and have the teams partici- 
pate in a simulation, using the following sequence: 

Team 1. Three or four students play the roles of copper 
miners. They act out the miners’ work, with one student 
playing the part of the leader. The leader takes a very 
large package labeled “ORE” from the miners and marks 
the package “VALUE: 50 CENTS.” Then the leader hands 
the 50 cents’ worth of ore to the second team. 

Team 2. Three or four students play the roles of mill 
workers. They act out the mill workers’ jobs, crushing, 
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grinding, and concentrating the copper. One mill worker 
is the boss, who accepts a package smaller than the 
original ore package from the other workers. He marks 
the package ““VALUE: $2.00” and hands it to the third 
team. 

Team 3. Three or four students play the roles of smelter 
workers, who act out the jobs of smelters. They separate 
the copper from iron, sulfur, and other metals. One 
smelter takes this still smaller package, marked “VALUE: 
$3.50,” and hands it to the fourth team. 

Team 4. Four students play the roles of refinery workers, 
who pretend to remove the small remaining amount of 
impurities to prepare the copper for manufacture into 
finished goods. Each refinery worker then has a small 
package labeled “VALUE $5.00” and all four small pack- 
ets are turned over to the fifth team, in the sequence 
indicated below. 

Team 5. Four students represent manufacturing plants. 
One student, labeled ““COPPER WIRE FACTORY,” receives 
the first packet and pretends to process it, then marks the 
packet “TOTAL VALUE ADDED IN TURNING COPPER 
ORE INTO COPPER WIRE PRODUCTS: $15.00.” Another 
manufacturing representative, labeled “COPPER PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES FACTORY,” receives the second packet 
and, after processing, marks it “TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
IN TURNING ORE INTO COPPER FIXTURES: $25.00.” The 
third packet is received by a student labeled “COPPER 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS FACTORY,” who marks it “TOTAL 
VALUE ADDED IN TURNING COPPER ORE INTO COPPER 
HOUSEHOLD Goons: $35.00.” The last student, labeled 
“U.S. MINT,” acts out the processing role with the fourth 
packet, and marks that packet “TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
IN TURNING COPPER ORE INTO COINS: $45.00.” 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to present 


their opinions on the kinds and numbers of jobs that could be 
created in the Four Corners Region if all the processing (from 
mining to manufacturing) took place within that region. 


To devise solutions for some of the Four Corners Region’s 
problems, describe various problems the region faces as noted 
below. Ask separate committees to work out feasible solutions 
for each problem. Because some solutions may interfere with 
other solutions or aggravate existing programs, each commit- 
tee should appoint one member to present its views in a panel 
discussion. 
Problem 1. Most people of the Four Corners Region do not 
have enough education or skills. So, not many new busi- 
nesses come to the region. What can be done? 
Problem 2. Many people in the Four Corners Region are 
not as healthy as many people in the rest of the United 
States. Healthy people are steadier workers. They can raise 
their families better and do not need to ask for help from 
the government. What can be done? 
Problem 3. Water is scarce in the Four Corners Region. 
Bad drainage in fields decreases the food supply. Lack of 
storage facilities causes the waste of lots of water. An addi- 
tional water supply would assure better use of space, land, 
and mineral resources. What can be done? 
Problem 4. Water flow in the Four Corners Region is very 
uneven. Vast quantities of water run off without being used. 
The runoff causes damage to property, and sediment is 
deposited in reservoirs and streams. If floods can be con- 
trolled, water quality can be improved for industry and 
recreation. What should be done? 
Problem 5. There is a great deal of rural poverty in the Four 
Corners Region. The farms are too small. Farm machinery 
is worn out. Most of the poor farmers cannot help them- 
selves. If the income of the small farmers could be in- 
creased, the government would not have to spend so much 
on welfare. Small stores could profit from selling goods to 
farmers. This would create more jobs and incomes; there- 
fore many people would not have to move out of the area. 
What should be done? 
Problem 6. The Four Corners Region has beautiful, histori- 
cal landscapes. But the transportation system is poor. Tour- 


ists have difficulty visiting the region. What should be 
done? 
Problem 7. The commercial forests of the region are being 
overcut, and timberland is being destroyed. What should be 
done? 
Problem 8. High unemployment and low incomes hinder 
progress in the region. As a result, people are moving out 
of the region. More job opportunities are needed than can 
be provided by agriculture and mining. More value should 
be added to the region’s raw materials inside the region. 
More industries are needed in the rural countryside. What 
should be done? 
After the panel discussion the students should be able to list 
several regional problems and discuss what they consider to be 
the best solutions for each. 


Summary: The Four Corners Region, though one of the oldest and 
richest in culture, has shown little economic development because 
of its physical remoteness and differences from the rest of the 
country, where a strong emphasis is placed on competition and 
material success. 


To summarize this chapter on the Four Corners Region, have the 


students turn to page 206 in the text and answer the questions 
under the heading “Test Yourself.”’ Student responses should in- 
clude the following: 


Ik. 


What were some of the early culture groups to settle in the 
Four Corners Region? (The Pueblo, the Athabascans, the 
Spanish, the Mormons.) 

Explain the difference between an extended family and a close 
family. (An extended family includes parents, children, and 
relatives such as grandparents, uncles, and aunts; a close 
family, often referred to as a nuclear family, is usually a unit 
that includes just the parents and children.) 

What is the difference between dry farming and irrigation 
farming? Give examples of each. Un dry farming, land is kept 
loose and free from any plant life until enough moisture is 
collected for planting crops. One dry-farming crop is winter 
wheat. In irrigation farming, land is watered at regular inter- 
vals. Sugar crops are grown on irrigated land.) 

Why is there so little manufacturing in the Four Corners 
Region? (Lack of water, lack of transportation facilities, insuf- 
ficient sources of power in the region.) 

Name some of the causes of poverty in this region. (Poor soil, 
lack of rainfall, seasonal farm jobs, the uncertainty of mining 
operations. ) 
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UNIT FOUR: REGIONS MADE BY GOVERNMENT 


Structure of the Unit 


In this unit your students will explore three different political 
regions: California, Alaska, and Hawaii. In many respects each is 
unique. California is our most populous state. Alaska, our least 
populated and largest state, presents our last frontier, where a 
technological, highly specialized society meets native cultures just 
emerging from subsistence economies. Hawaii is our only island 
state—seen as a tropical paradise by many—where the cultures of 
East and West meet. 

Yet your students will discover many similarities in these re- 
gions. Each state faces difficult social and environmental problems 
that can be solved only with the help of political action. Solutions 
are difficult because each state is composed of a number of subre- 
gions whose priorities are different and often in conflict with each 
other. 

Encourage your students to compare their state with those pre- 
sented in this unit in terms of history, economy, cultural groups, 
and problems. Through such a study the importance of states as 
instruments to deal with social problems should become evident. 
Your students should come to see their state as one of the fifty 
trying to cope with a myriad of political demands. This is ex- 
tremely important in our mobile society, for what is learned should 
be applicable wherever your students live, both now and in the 
future. 


Unit Activity 


To compare the structures of governments in each of the states to 
be studied in this unit, have a student write to the Secretary of State 
in the capitals of California, Alaska, and Hawaii, and obtain either 
a copy of the state constitution or a brochure containing a chart 
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of the state government, if available. The student should compare 
this material. From this comparison the student should see, in 
general, that each state has a legislative, executive, and judicial 
branch, but that the departments and bureaus within these 
branches may differ because of the differences in states’ needs. 

As a result of this activity the student should be able to cite several 
examples of the similarities and differences of these governments. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn to 
page 289 in their text and answer the questions under the heading 
“What Did You Learn?” The questions and accompanying re- 
sponses are as follows: 

1. In what ways does a political region differ from the other types 
of regions you have been reading about? (4 political region is 
established for the specific purpose of governing the public af- 
fairs within its boundaries, and the boundaries are set by law 
rather than by nature, culture, or man’s work.) 


2. Alaska has been called “‘the last frontier in America.” What 


do you think this means? (Encourage the students to define 
“frontier.”’ They should then be able to discuss why Alaska may 
be our last frontier.) 

3. Hawaii was the first of our states to prepare a blueprint for 
the future. Why do you think this was so important to the 
people of Hawaii? (This gave the Hawaiians a chance to decide 
what kind of future their islands would have; it gave them the 
opportunity to avoid possible problems and to work toward 
satisfying many different goals.) 


4. Make a list of some of the most important things a region 


needs to become prosperous. Then decide how many of those 
ingredients are present in each of the three regions you have 
just studied. (Answers should include natural resources, human 


resources, sources of power, good transportation, leadership, 
entrepreneurs, and favorable climate for both agriculture and 
pleasant living.) 

California, Alaska, and Hawaii have several things in com- 
mon. One is that their people come from a variety of cultural 
backgrounds. In what ways do you think this is good for a 
region? In what ways might it cause problems? (Answers will 
vary, but the students should understand that cultural diversity 
can be successful only when all groups work together to improve 
their region.) 

World War II brought prosperity to California, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. What did those three areas have that made them 
important to the war effort? What other regions have. you 
studied that were important to the American people during 
the war? (All three regions were susceptible to attack by Japan 
and had to be heavily fortified. In addition, California was an 
ideal location for defense industries. The manufacturing region 
and the Great Plains farming region were also of great impor- 


tance during the war.) 

Why do you think that the tourist business is good for an area? 

Can you think of any reasons why tourism might not be good 

for an area? (Money spent by tourists helps the economy of a 

region, and services required by tourists make jobs. At the same 

time, however, there is the danger of destruction of landscape 

by careless visitors. Also, a region that becomes dependent on 

tourism may face serious problems during a period of wide- 

spread economic difficulty resulting in decreasing tourism.) 

Read the following statements. Then decide whether you 

agree or disagree with each one of them. Make sure you have 

reasons for your opinion. 

a. California’s population should be limited by law. 

b. Alaskans have more in common with Canadians than with 
Americans. Alaska should really be part of Canada. 

c. Hawaii should prohibit all new businesses which do not 
contribute to the tourist industry. 

(Accept all reasonable answers.) 
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COMPONENTS 


Student Text 


Many States in One 
pp. 234-237 p. 155/2 

The Government at Work 

pp. 228-230 pp. 159-160/2 


The Early Californians, The New 
Migrations 
pp. 216-219, 
pp. 222-224 p. 161/1 
Secrets of California’s Success 
pp. 219-221 pp. 162-163/4 


Test Yourself — answers 
p. 233 p. 165/Summary 


Problems Book 


Physical Features of California 
pp. 44-45 p. 156/3 


Conflicts Among Subregions 


p. 47 p. 159/10 
State Budgeting 
p. 46 p. 160/3 


SSSK 


The Battle over the California Water 


Project 

Booklet 23 p. 159/11 

Oil and Water Don’t Mix 

Booklet 24 pp. 163-164/8 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. California is a region that is made up 


of many types of people from a variety of 
backgrounds and cultures. 


B. California is a political region, that is, 


a region in which a constitution has been 
established as a basis for government. 
The government is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing for the basic 
rights, opportunities, and welfare of its 
citizens. 


C. Historical and technological changes and 


rapid population growth in California have 
affected the well-being of the region. 


CE 


Summary: An area all of which is gov- 
erned by the same authority is a political 
region, which overlaps with other regions 
created by nature, man’s work, and 
culture. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Map work: Geographical 
Orientation aspects of California 
p. 155/1 


Time 
Orientation 


System 
Orientation 


Research Watts disturbances 
Orientation p. 157/5 


Problems and solutions 
p. 158/7 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Creative Biographical sketches: 
Writing Californians p. 158/8 


Creative Skits: Diversity of opinion 
Dramatics pp. 155-157/4 


Organize a political system 
p. 159/1 


See B-2: Student Text 





Role plays: Gubanatorial 
speeches p. 160/4 
Role plays: Planning a 
constitution 
pp. 160-161/5 


See C-2: Other 


Correlating the histories of 
regions p. 162/3 


See C-6: Community 
Resources 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Speaker: See A-6: Other 
Resources 


Film: Migrant workers 
pp. 157-158/6 


Simulation: See B-2: 
Student Text 


Comparison: Informal plans 
vs. formal constitution 
p. 161/6 





Field trip: Supermarket 
p. 163/6 


Game: Traveling to 
California pp. 161-162/2 


Simulation: TV special 
p. 164/9 


Presentations: 
Environmental problems 


. 164-165/10 
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CHAPTER 8: California: Region of 
the Future 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter introduces a new kind of region: the political re- 
gion. During their study of this chapter your students will discover 
that a political region is established for the purpose of controlling 
and directing the public affairs within its boundaries. Your stu- 
dents will also learn that the definitive characteristic of a political 
region is its government. 

The United States contains many political regions. The nation 
as a whole is a political region. Cities, towns, and counties are 
political regions. The political region that defines California is the 
state. As such, California serves as an example to facilitate the 
study of all the states in this country. California has been selected 
for emphasis for three reasons: 

@ It is a highly developed region. 

@ It is one of the most dynamic and fastest-growing regions in 
the United States. 

@ Its study illustrates the types of problems that are caused by 
conflicts which are based on regional differences within a 
state. 

Your students will find that the growth and development of Cali- 

fornia has created problems as well as benefits for the state. Califor- 

nia’s fertile farmland is fast disappearing as a consequence of the 
encroachment of industry and the resultant population growth. 

Dynamic changes brought about by advances in science and tech- 

nology have not always advanced the welfare of the state. Severe 

economic, political, and social problems have often resulted. 

Nonetheless, in many ways California is a region of the future, for 

it is now facing many of the problems that other political regions 

have not yet come to grips with. How California solves these 
problems will serve as a blueprint for its own future. 


hey 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component 
il, Text, Chapter Introduction ................. 


TRG Reference 
No activity 


PB, “Physical Features of California” .............. A-3 
P, TRG, ‘map Work ae. ccivcce: -csencseccocemecteeeemeiereste A-1 
Text, “Many States ini @neyerccccce-:-sersesesesens A-2 
3. TRG, ‘Skits .c.ccosersstes eres soteenseecon eeme sme nnceceeres A-4 
4. TRG, research .iisssccccsecscccseceoseesseacstereseesoorseesres A-5 
>: TRG, creative writing cccre-ce-cces-ccesseares-seesesesessnee A-8 
6. SSSK, “The Battle over the California Water 
Project”? scsi. eihstetvints cat teaseacdesse sete eoc caer ones A-11 
PB, “Conflicts Among Subregions” .................. A-10 
Ue Text, “The Government at Work”’.................04+ B-2 
TRG, role plays hicn.cccc es Be Saree iy B-4 
8. Text, “The Early Californians,” “The New 
Migrations”? sv.ccc<cocuccesensacensceoeseseavectesteonsemteseone C-1 
S). TRG, Same. ccc. cccsccscsvseeescosssozesesteoeres eemecseeaeene C-2 
Text, “Secrets of California’s Success” ............ C-4 
10. TRGS simulation yscc20 cere C-9 
PB; ‘State Budgeting’ acc: ..csccccoctcseesseeresetees B-3 
ill. SSSK, “Oil and Water Don’t Mix”’.................. C-8 
iW), TRG; presentations! &-s-..ccaeeccceeerr ee eee C-10 
jis Text, Test-Y ourself? n.- seen re Summary 


Vocabulary 
aerospace initiative 
constitution investments 
compensation judicial branch 
corruption legislative branch 
executive branch migrant worker 
government political system 
green belt referendum 
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FILMS 


Decision at Delano. 28 min., color. Association-Sterling Films, 512 
W. Burlington, La Grange, Ill. 60525. A documentary film 
about the drama and controversy surrounding the grapeworkers’ 
strike in California. 

Harvest of Shame. 55 min., b & w. Mass Media Ministries, 2116 
N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 21218. Moving film of migrant 
laborers’ plight made in 1960. Shows yearly journey of migrant 
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with farmers and others involved in problem. 
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MAGAZINES 


(Activity A-4) 

Group 1 - Factual account of Watts riot 

Life. ““There’s Still Hell to Pay in Watts,” vol. 61, pp. 36-52 July 
15, 1966). 


Group 2 - Causes of problems in Watts 

Newsweek. “‘Report on Watts: McCone Commission,” vol. 66, pp. 
29-30 (Dec. 13, 1965). 

U.S. News and World Report. ‘““Why Negroes Rioted in Watts: 
Official Report,” vol. 59, p. 54 (Dec. 20, 1965). 

Group 3 - Program initiated in Watts after riot 

Newsweek. “‘Watts Today,” vol. 66, p. 31 (Dec. 13, 1965). 

Time. “Fruits of Fire,” vol. 86, p. 21 (Sept. 3, 1965). 

Group 4 - Evaluations of the situation in Watts today 

Newsweek. “Report from Watts,” vol. 70, pp. 32-33 (Aug. 7, 1967). 

. Vol. 75, p. 83 (Mar. 23, 1970). 

. Vol. 76, pp. 58-60 (Aug. 24, 1970). 

Time. “Los Angeles: Reprise of a Nightmare,” vol. 87, p. 19 (Mar. 
25, 1966). 








OTHER SOURCES 


Southern Christian Leadership Conference, attention Office of 
Public Relations, 334 Auburn NE, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. Has 
information about ongoing projects. 

United Farmer Workers Press, Box 62, Keene, California 93531. 
Material about farmworkers’ plight. 

U.S. Geological Survey, attention Information Officer, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20242. The following 
booklets are available: Active Faults in California; Safety and 
Survival in an Earthquake; Landforms of the United States; 
Earthquakes; The San Andreas Fault. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: California is a region that is made up of many types 
of people from a variety of backgrounds and cultures. 


1. To point out the vast amount of territory that California 
occupies, the climatic differences between its northern and 
southern portions, and its geographic diversity, have the stu- 


dents trace an outline of California from a large map of the 

United States and cut out the outline. For comparison, place 

the outline of California along the coastline of the eastern 

United States, parallel to California’s actual position. Then 

ask the following questions: 

@ In this position, approximately how many eastern states 
does California cover? 

® What is the climate like in the northern states covered? in 
the southern states? 

Then have the students use a world atlas to make a compari- 

son table of climatic factors (such as rainfall and average 

temperature) in California’s most northern and southern 

areas. Ask them to use the distance scale of the United States 

map, a ruler, and the cutout to determine the distance in miles 

between the northern and southern boundaries of the state. 

Finally, the students should refer to the topographical map on 

page 350 of the text and color in California’s three major 

subregions, using a different color to indicate: 

@ The northern and eastern mountains and plateaus 

® The farming areas of the Central Valley 

@ The urban area along the coast 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 

the climatic and geographic diversity of California. 


To discover why so many people are attracted to California, 
the students can review the photographs and read the essay 
“Many States in One,” on pages 234 through 237 of their text. 
Afterward discuss California’s attractions, listing them under 
headings such as “Natural Beauty,” “Cities,” “Recreation 
Centers,” “Education,” and “‘Businesses.” Then ask the stu- 
dents whether they can anticipate problems these attractions 
can cause. For example, what can happen to beautiful cities 
if more and more people crowd into them? What can happen 
to the desert if “dune buggies” destroy plant life? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to develop 
a bulletin-board display illustrating ‘“‘California—Great At- 
tractions, but Many Problems Too.” 
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To demonstrate the fact that California is a region divided 
into subregions and inhabited by people of different back- 
grounds, have the students complete exercise 8-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To show that the special needs and interests of various groups 
of people living in different subregions of California, involved 
in different occupations, and coming from different cultural 
backgrounds produce a diversity of political opinion, have the 
students participate in skits in which they play the roles of 
concerned citizens with particular points of view about spe- 
cific problems. Explain that each skit should be limited to five 
minutes and should center on one of the issues described 
below. Assign roles to selected students. Read each participat- 
ing student the statement that defines his role and point of 
view. Encourage the students to create their own dialoge in 
acting out the skits. 

Skit A 
How Modesto city planners should 
decide to use land in the future in 
order to avoid some of the problems 
facing other urban areas. 


The Issue: 


The Roles: @ A middle-class resident of Modesto 
believes land should be set aside to 
build more housing and industries 
because of the population growth. 
@ The owner of a vineyard just outside 
the city of Modesto wants planners 
to protect the farmland by setting 
aside areas to be kept as green belts 
in the future. 

Skit B 
How the state uses tax money to 
build highways and roads. 
An official of a large industrial firm 
in San Francisco wants tax money to 
build freeways to and around the city 
so that transportation facilities will 


The Issue: 


The Roles: e 


The Issue: 


The Roles: 


be improved and thus be an asset to 
his company. 

The owner of a small manufacturing 
company in northern California 
wants new highways built in his part 
of the state so that his products can 
be shipped easily and inexpensively 
to markets. 


A fruit and vegetable farmer in the 
San Joaquin Valley wants roads built 
in his area for the same reasons as 
the small manufacturer. 


A representative of an environmental 
protection group thinks it is a waste 
of tax money to build more highways 
and roads because this construction 
spoils the natural state of the land. 
He feels that traffic problems should 
be solved by other means of public 
transportation such as monorails, 
subways, and more buses using 
existing roads. 


Skit C 
Whether a new four-year state 
agricultural college should be built 
in the middle of the fruit-growing 
area of San Joaquin Valley. 
A black graduate of Watts High 
School in Los Angeles wants the 
state to spend tax money to build 
more junior colleges or tuition-free 
four-year colleges near cities so that 
more black people will be able to 
attend. 


A graduate of San Joaquin County 
High School believes the plan for a 
new agricultural college, which he 


would like to attend, is exactly what 

is needed in the area. 

@ A wealthy graduate of Beverly Hills 
High School sees no need for the 
state to spend more tax money 
building schools of higher education 
because he can afford to pay tuition 
to any school of his choice. 

Skit D 

Whether people in a neighborhood 

have the right to limit the sale of 

houses to white citizens. 

The Roles; © A Mexican-American worker needs 
to live in a particular neighborhood 
because it is near his job, but most 
homes are expensive and real estate. 
agents do not cooperate by helping 
him find financing or a house that he 
can afford. 

@ An upper-middle-class, white-collar 
executive believes that he should be 
able to live in a neighborhood with 
people whose income and life style 
are the same as his. 

@ A university professor in Berkeley 
thinks living in a neighborhood that 
is entirely made up of people with 
the same kind of background, 
income, and life style tends to make 
people intolerant. He feels that 
variety in housing and cultural 
background is needed for individual 
growth. 

After the presentation of each skit the students should be able 

to explain how each participant’s position related to the subre- 

gion he lives in, his occupation, or his cultural background. 


The Issue: 


To illustrate some of the critical problems faced by the black 


Americans who settled in large numbers in California, divide 
the class into four study groups to investigate the Watts dis- 
turbances of the 1960s. Bring magazine articles to class for the 
students to use as references (see Bibliography). Then assign 
the following topics to the groups: 
Group I. Present to the class a factual account of the events 
that took place during the Watts riots in 1966. Discuss the 
underlying causes that led to this series of events. 
Group 2. Report to the class on the findings of the Leland 
Commission, which determined the sources of the prob- 
lems. Discuss the various actions that might be taken to 
solve the problems that led to the disturbances. 
Group 3. Report to the class on the programs that were 
initiated after the disturbances in order to meet the needs 
of the people. Discuss the possible effectiveness of the pro- 
grams. 
Group 4. Report to the class on various evaluations of the 
situation in Watts today. 
Then ask the students whether they feel that the actual prob- 
lems of the people in the Watts community have been solved 
or whether only the symptoms of the problems have been dealt 
with. 
As a result of this activity the students should realize that when 
the special needs of a group of people go unattended, the conse- 
quences can be severe. 


To illustrate the cycle of poverty among California’s migrant 
farmworkers, show the class the film Harvest of Shame, 
narrated by Edward R. Murrow, or Migrant, the NBC update 
of the film (see Bibliography). Point out that although the 
films deal most specifically with migrant workers on the East 
Coast, the conditions that surround them are applicable no 
matter where they work. If there is a United Farm Workers 
office in your area, invite a speaker to the film showing to 
explain the film’s relation to the migrant worker’s plight to- 
day. Have the students prepare questions regarding such 
problems as: 

® Education of migrant children 
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® Health and housing conditions 

® Low wages 

®@ Dangers from pesticides 

@ Efforts to improve living and employment conditions 

If a speaker is not available, have several students write to the 
United Farm Workers national headquarters for material re- 
garding these problems (see Bibliography). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
the plight of the migrant farmworker and his desperate struggle 
to obtain a fair and decent standard of living. 


To illustrate some of the problems faced by the black and 
Spanish-speaking Americans who have settled in large num- 
bers in California, have several students write to national 
organizations such as the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference and the United Farm Workers (see Bibliography) to 
request information about current problems that are faced by 
the black and Spanish-speaking Americans in California. 
When answers are received, lead a class discussion about the 
problems presented and what the students might do to help 
solve them. Then have the students write letters to an official 
or government representative asking for his position on the 
problems discussed. 

As a result of this activity the students should conclude that any 
group’s problems within a responsible society are problems of 
every member of that society. 


To learn about the lives and contributions of the many crea- 
tive people who were born or settled in California, each stu- 
dent should write a biographical sketch on one of the 
personalities listed below (or any other that may be of interest 
to him). Encourage the students to use encyclopedias, biogra- 
phies, and other such resources to gather data for their 
sketches (see Bibliography also). Then display the biograph- 
ical sketches on a bulletin board, along with pictures or stu- 
dent drawings to illustrate the personalities and their 
contributions. Some prominent figures suggested for possible 
use in this activity: 


@ Earl Warren @® Jack London 


Walt Disney 
Herbert Hoover 
Cesar Chavez 
Upton Sinclair 
General George S. 
Patton 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several well-known Californians and the contributions they 
made to the world. 


John Steinbeck 

Shirley Temple Black 
Luther Burbank 

Richard M. Nixon 
William Randolph Hearst 


To bring out the fact that conflicts arise because each subre- 
gion in California has different needs and interests, divide the 
class into three groups to investigate and discuss the following 
issues of whether the state should be divided into two or more 
political regions (that is, two or more states). Tell the students 
to use the text section entitled ‘““Four Major Conflicts” (pages 
230 through 232) for reference and assign the following as- 
pects of the issue: 


Group I. Defend the position that California should be 
divided into two states—North California and South Cali- 
fornia. 


Group 2. Discuss the advantages of a three-way division of 
the state into, for example, West California (coastal region), 
North California (mountain region), and Central California 
(agricultural region). 

Group 3. Present arguments supporting the idea that Cali- 
fornia should maintain its present political structure (as one 
state) because this structure best serves the common inter- 
ests of all the people in the state. 


When the three groups have finished their discussions, have 
a representative from each group take part in a panel discus- 
sion. Guide the panel to suggest ways that the leadership of 
this large state can best satisfy the special interests of different 
regions and yet promote the general welfare of all the people. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to present 
brief written or oral descriptions of several conflicts that have 
come about in California because of differences between subre- 
gions. 


10. 


11. 


To demonstrate the fact that conflicts exist among the subre- 
gions of California, have the students complete exercise 8-C 
in their Problems Book. 


To point out the controversial aspects of a specific situation 
that has resulted in conflict between the northern and south- 
ern subregions of California, have the students read Booklet 
23, The Battle over the California Water Project, in the SSSK. 
Then lead a class discussion by asking such questions as the 
following: 

Why was the CWP developed originally? 

What are the benefits of the plan? 

What are the possible negative effects of the plan? 

Who stands to benefit from the plan? 

Why can the conflict about the plan be defined as a conflict 
between California’s subregions? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
how the differences between California’s northern and southern 
subregions can lead to conflict and pose problems for the state 
as a whole. 


Major Idea B: California is a political region, that is, a region in 
which a constitution has been established as a basis for govern- 
ment. The government is charged with the responsibility of provid- 
ing for the basic rights, opportunities, and welfare of its citizens. 


1. 


To demonstrate the concept of a political region, have the 
students participate in an electoral, governing, and decision- 
making process by transforming the classroom into a simpli- 
fied political region. Organize the classroom “‘state’’ in the 
following manner: 

a. Divide the classroom into several “‘districts” by rows or 
some other practical unit. Number each district. 

b. Form a state legislature through the election of district 
representatives. The electoral process should include cam- 
paign speeches by students interested in becoming repre- 
sentatives in which each declares his position on various 
classroom issues to the other residents of his district. 

c. Elect a state governor in a procedure similar to the preced- 
ing except that the gubernatorial candidates should deliver 


their campaign speeches to the entire class. If practical, 
have the gubernatorial campaign stretch over several days, 
allowing time for campaign posters, parades, debates, and 
so on. If possible, set up a voting booth where the students 
can vote in private for the candidate of their choice. 

d. Have the governor appoint two judges to form the state 
judiciary branch. Before the governor makes his appoint- 
ments, have the students discuss the qualities necessary for 
a good judge. Ask them to consider why judges are often 
appointed instead of elected. Then select two students to 
play the roles of district attorneys. 

e. Hold a meeting of the state legislature. Prior to the meet- 
ing, have each representative meet with the residents of his 
district to discuss bills and programs to be proposed. Dur- 
ing the meeting of the state legislature (presided over by the 
governor) each representative should propose his legisla- 
tion, which should then be discussed, debated, and subse- 
quently voted upon. Legislation passed by the legislature 
should become the law of the classroom. 

f. Convene the state judiciary. Students accused of violating 
classroom rules should plead their cases before one of the 
two judges appointed. They should be prosecuted by one of 
the district attorneys and may either defend themselves or 
be represented by a defense attorney of their choice. Cases 
can be divided between the two judges. After hearing both 
sides of each case, the judge should reach a decision and 
acquit or sentence the student accordingly. 

In the course of the study of this chapter, the legislature and 
courts should convene frequently. At the end of the chapter 
the students should discuss their experiences with the class- 
room government in terms of how adéquately their needs were 
met, how meaningfully their views were represented, and how 
fairly they were treated. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 

the basic theory behind representative government and to de- 

scribe the political machinery through which it operates. 


To illustrate the procedures used for direct participation in 
governmental decision making, have the students read the text 
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section entitled “The Government at Work” (pages 228 
through 230). Ask them to pay close attention to the people’s 
rights of initiative and referendum, that is, the initiation and 
referral of legislation. Lead a class discussion in which these 
rights are discussed and the differences between their applica- 
tion are clarified. Then ask the students to consider the laws 
passed by the classroom legislature in the preceding activity. 
If any student feels that a particular law should have been 
passed, direct him to initiate a bill dealing with the law. He 
should follow the procedure described in the text to initiate 
the bill. If any student wants to block a law passed by the 
legislature, ask him to attempt a referendum. Explain that, 
given the population of the classroom, the signatures of only 
one or two students are necessary to initiate or refer a bill. 
After a bill has been initiated or referred, distribute mock 
ballots to the entire class for their vote. The results of this vote 
should stand as law. Then ask the students to consider how 
many signatures would be necessary to initiate or refer a bill 
in California, based on current population statistics (available 
in the World Almanac). Lead a class discussion about the 
efficiency of such a decision-making process. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to under- 
stand that although there are means available in California for 
direct participation in governmental decision making, represen- 
tative government becomes a necessity as population increases. 


To demonstrate the fact that each state prepares a yearly 
budget that lists the public needs and how they are to be met, 
have the students complete exercise 8-B in their Problems 
Book. 


To demonstrate that government officials should be aware of 
the needs and interests of the people they represent in state 
government, have two volunteers play the roles of candidates 
for the office of governor of California. Have each candidate 
choose a campaign committee, and have each committee plan 
speeches for its candidate to be presented in the following 
situations: 


Situation I. There is a meeting of citizens in central Cali- 
fornia, where most of the people are owners or managers of 
large farms and hire migrant workers for harvesting such 
produce as grapes, lettuce, tomatoes, and cotton. The peo- 
ple are worried about the wines imported from other coun- 
tries, which compete with the wines made from grapes 
grown in California vineyards. The farmers are also con- 
cerned about the migrant workers’ demands for higher pay. 
Situation 2. There is a meeting of shipyard workers and 
government employees in San Diego. The people express 
their concern for the high prices of goods they must buy. 
They also believe migrant workers should be organized and 
belong to a union as they do. 
Both candidates should deliver speeches prepared for the 
two different situations. Tell the class to play the part of the 
audience, and have the students ask the candidates questions. 
Then guide a discussion in which the students explain why the 
emphasis in the speeches was different in each situation. Elicit 
comments about what happens in government when an 
elected official represents two groups with opposing views or 
interests. 
During the discussion the students should be able to conclude, 
in their own words, that people in government positions tend to 
be influenced by the interests, demands, and needs of the people 
they represent, which are thus reflected in the types of govern- 
mental action taken or laws passed. 


To demonstrate why a state government needs a constitution, 

tell the class that a new state is being formed. Ask your 

students to play the roles of citizens who must plan how their 
state is to be governed. Then proceed as follows: 

a. Lead a brief discussion in which the students present opin- 
ions about what kinds of things they think must be consid- 
ered in order to govern a state. With a minimum of 
prompting, encourage them to suggest the three main divi- 
sions of government—executive, legislative, and judicial— 
and to describe some of the responsibilities of each. 

b. Divide the class into four groups to prepare informal re- 


ports for a constitutional conference. Have the first group 
write a plan describing the people who should be part of the 
lawmaking group (the legislative branch). Have the second 
group write a plan for the various officials needed to run 
the government’s business (the executive branch) and sug- 
gest some of the duties of each of the officials. Have the 
third group write a plan for who will decide the meaning 
of the laws and how they should be enforced (the judicial 
branch). Have a fourth group write a plan (similar to the 
Bill of Rights) guaranteeing freedoms to the individual 
citizens. 


c. Each group should present its formal plan to an assembly 
(the entire class) and guide a discussion of the plan. Com- 
ments should be elicited about various aspects of each plan 
that protect individual freedom while promoting individual 
and group welfare. Have the assembly vote to adopt or 
reject all or part of each plan. 

d. Encourage individuals to suggest any responsibilities or 
aspects of government that they think should be added to 
any of the plans. (For example, if such matters as educa- 
tional systems, transportation, and financial aid for the 
aged and the poor have not been covered, lead students to 
suggest additions to plans that will cover the government’s 
responsibilities for these services.) 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
in their own words why a state needs a constitution (in order to 
have a broad plan of government) and to define the three main 
branches of government (executive, legislative, and judicial). 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
write to the secretary of state in the capitol building of your 
state capital to request a copy of the state’s constitution. (A 
state’s constitution often is published in the form of booklets 
especially prepared for students.) Have them compare their 
informal plans for a state government with the formal consti- 
tution. Ask individual students to find those parts of the state’s 
constitution that describe the responsibilities of the three 


branches of government, the section that spells out human 
rights (bill of rights), and the preamble, or introductory state- 
ments, if included. 


Major Idea C: Historical and technological changes and rapid 
population growth in California have affected the well-being of the 
region. 


To develop an historical perspective of the formation of Cali- 
fornia as a state, the students should review the text sections 
entitled “The Early Californians” (pages 216 through 219) 
and ‘The New Migrations” (pages 222 through 224). They 
should then construct two large pictorial time lines for display 
on bulletin boards. One time line should show the develop- 
ment of California from 1500 through the 1700s; the second 
should show the years from 1800 to the present. Have the 
students draw pictures, cut them out, and paste them on the 
time lines. They should depict such events as these: 

@ 1540—Spaniards come to California. 

@ 1800—Traders from New England use ports for refueling. 
@ 1821—Mexico becomes independent from Spain; the 
United States is interested in the section of Mexico that is 
to become part of California. 

1846—The Mexican War begins. 

1848—Gold is discovered in California. 

1850—California becomes a state. 

1869—The first railroad crosses the continent. 
Encourage the students to depict as many events as possible 
on the time lines. 

After completing the time lines the students should be able to 
conclude, in their own words, that the expansion and develop- 
ment of the state of California has been a recent phenomenon 
when compared with the first settlement of the state by Euro- 
peans. 


To dramatize the tremendous difficulties encountered by trad- 
ers, trappers, and settlers traveling to California, have the 
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students play a game in which they take an imaginary journey 

from Pennsylvania to California during the 1840s. Proceed as 

follows: 

a. Give each student a 12” 18” map showing the physical 
features of the United States. 

b. Tell the students that they should plan a trip to California 
from Pennsylvania. Have each student decide whether he 
will travel by wagon, on horseback, or on foot and then 
note his means of transportation on a separate sheet of 
paper that will be used for later computations. 

c. Have each student mark on his map the route he will follow 
to get to California. 

d. When all routes have been clearly marked, tell the students 
they will each have $100 to spend on the way. They should 
write this figure on their separate sheet of paper. 

e. Have the students follow their routes with a pencil or 
marker while various episodes, such as the following exam- 
ples, are read. If the episodes contain references to any 
student’s route and this could affect his trip in terms of 
purchases required, the student should deduct the amount 
he would have to spend from the $100. As the episodes are 
read, some students will be forced to give up their trips 
because they have run out of money or have bad luck. The 
students who are still able to travel and get to California 
after all the episodes have been presented are winners. 
Create several short episodes that will result in most of the 
students having to drop out of the game. The game can be 
played several times, with new episodes created for each 
game and the students choosing different routes and means 
of transportation. Point out during the game, however, that 
adventurers rarely had a second chance and only the most 
hardy or most persevering were likely to make it to Cali- 
fornia. 

Examples of Episodes 

® Indians attack in Ohio, and all of your ammunition is used 
up. You have to spend $25 to buy more ammunition at Fort 
St. Louis before proceeding with your trip. 


@ Bears raid your camp and eat all your grub during an 
overnight stay in Wisconsin. You have to spend $30 for 
more flour and pork. 

@ You discover you have a broken axle when you come to a 
fork of two rivers. You have to buy a new axle, which will 
take all your remaining money. You decide to settle at the 
spot. 

@ The only way to cross the Mississippi is by ferryboat, and 
this will cost $5. 

® Your horse breaks a leg going over a rugged montain pass, 
and you have to shoot the horse and buy a new one from 
a friendly Indian for $25. 

After the game the students should be able to create original 

stories describing some of the difficulties that were involved in 

cross-country travel to California and the personal characteris- 
tics that were necessary to make such a trip. 


To correlate the history of California with the history of other 
regions, divide the class into three committees to review the 
most important historical events for the manufacturing re- 
gion, the Great Plains Region, and the Southern Region. Have 
each committee mark the historical events for its region with 
drawings or symbols below the time line used for activity C-1. 
(Instead, you might have the committees construct new time 
lines to be displayed below the first one.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
historical events in different regions that were taking place at 
approximately the same time. 


To illustrate some of the factors necessary to make a region 
grow, have the students form six committees to study the 
major factors that contribute to economic growth. These fac- 
tors are defined in the text section entitled ‘“‘Secrets of Califor- 
nia’s Success” (pages 219 through 221). Each of the 
committees should investigate one of the following factors: 
natural resources, transportation, power, water, good leaders. 


Then have each committee prepare a portion of a visual dis- 
play entitled “California: A Richly Endowed Region.” Subti- 
tles should be used for pictures to illustrate the role of each 
factor. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 
the meaning of each section of the display. 


To demonstrate the changes that have taken place as areas of 
southern California have become heavily populated, have the 
students read the second selection, “The Story of Orange 
County,” in Booklet 22 in the SSSK. They should then create 
a class mural or individual drawings showing how Orange 
County looked in the 1950s (with small farm communities) 
and how it looks today (with new cities formed). 

After completing their illustrations the students should be able 
to write brief descriptions of the problems that affect the people 
and the environment in a developing area such as Orange 
County and to suggest ways to solve these problems. 


To identify some of the important crops and discover the 
significance of a diverse agriculture in California, the students 
should visit a local supermarket and make a list of all the foods 
that have come from California. (Be sure to arrange the visit 
at a time when the grocery store is not too busy.) To save time 
in the store, divide the class into committees and have each 
committee investigate different sections of the store. If possi- 
ble, the students should interview the store manager to obtain 
information about where different products came from. If a 
trip is not possible, assign various food products to individual 
students and ask them to investigate the geographic origin of 
the products with their parents’ help at the supermarket. 
When they return to the classroom, make a master list of all 
the products from California. Then lead a discussion based on 
the following questions: 

@ Did many of the fresh fruits and vegetables come from 

California? Why? 


@ Why do you think many of the dried food products are 
processed in California? 

@® Where were most of the canned foods processed? 

® Do California ranchers produce any meats and poultry for 
markets? 

® Do California farmers raise many grains like corn and 
wheat? Why? 

@ How do you think the variety of food grown and marketed 
in California affects the economy of the state? 

After the discussion the students should be able to create one- 

sentence statements summarizing the importance of Califor- 

nia’s diverse agriculture, such as “California is the fruit and 

vegetable basket of the United States.” 


To discover how a California corporation employing many 
specialists can affect the entire country, have the students 
read the first selection, ““The Rand Corporation,” in Booklet 
22 in the SSSK. Using the story as a reference, they should 
compile a list of the many ways in which specialists provide 
services. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to take 
part in a discussion in which they describe how experts from one 
part of the country help bring about changes and solve problems 
in many areas of the United States. 


To illustrate the controversy surrounding one of California’s 

industries, have the students read Booklet 24, Oil and Water 

Don’t Mix, in the SSSK. Then lead a ¢lass discussion by 

asking such questions as the following: 

@ In what way is the federal government involved in the oil 
industry? 

@ Why were oil companies anxious to drill off the coast of 
California? 

@ Why were some people upset by the plan to drill? 

What happened when one of the wells blew up? 

© How did the people of Santa Barbara react to the oil slick? 
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@ What has the GOO organization done to try to prevent 
more drilling? 

@® What do you think should be done? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw 

pictures of Santa Barbara’s coastline before the oil well explo- 

sion and after the oil slick had spread to the beach. 


To illustrate the importance of the aerospace industry in Cali- 
fornia’s economy, have the students create a simulation of a 
four-part, 60-minute TV special covering some major aspects 
of the industry. Divide the class into four groups. Each group 
should prepare material for a 15-minute presentation in the 
form of news reports, dramatizations, or commentaries based 
on the following descriptions of the four parts: 
Part I. Show the early history of the aerospace industry and 
how it developed in California because of the large military 
installations located there, the skilled labor market in the 
area, and the availability of natural resources and research 
facilities needed for the industry. 
Part 2. Show the different kinds of producers that make up 
the aerospace industry, including manufacturers of aircraft 
and space vehicles, electronic equipment manufacturers, 
and manufacturers of missiles and space boosters. Show 
that the U.S. government is the major market for the 
products of these industries. 
Part 3. Show the ways the aerospace industry has benefited 
Californians by providing jobs, attracting highly trained 
and educated people to the state, creating the need for new 
industries, and bringing in large amounts of money from the 
federal government. 
Part 4. Show one of the major problems facing Californians 
because of the dependency on the aerospace industry; that 
is, any major change in the federal government’s demand 
for aerospace products greatly affects the quantity of goods 
produced and the number of people employed, and thus 
affects the welfare of many California citizens. 
When the four parts of the TV special have been developed, 


10. 


have the groups correlate the 60-minute program and present 
it for another class. 

After the presentation the students should be able to answer 
questions from their audience in regard to how the aerospace 
industry has affected the citizens and economy of California. 


To emphasize the seriousness of some of California’s environ- 
mental problems, shared by much of the nation, divide the 
class into four groups and have each group prepare a visual, 
dramatic, or documentary project on one of the four environ- 
mental topics listed below. Encourage the students to use any 
appropriate format to present their topics, such as a puppet 
show, an art display, a large collage, or a panel discussion. 
Each group should present its project to the rest of the class. 
After each presentation have the students list various factors 
related to the environmental problem. Suggested topics and 
factors for the teams to consider: 


a. Population growth 
@ Crowded living conditions 
Poorly planned housing developments 
Need for more industrial goods and services 
Depletion of natural resources 
Insufficient medical services 
Hazards to more and more people from earthquakes, 
smog, fires, and so on 
@ Problems with garbage and human waste disposal 


b. The automobile 


@ Air pollution 

Traffic congestion 

Highway accidents 

Construction of expensive highway systems 

The use of valuable tax land for streets, freeways, and 
parking lots, especially in urban areas 


c. Industrial growth 
@ Water pollution 
@ Air pollution 


Mind pollution (the effects of advertising and other pro- 
motion efforts) 
Visual pollution (unsightly buildings and billboards) 
Automation (resulting in depersonalization) 
Depletion of natural resources 
Disappearance of farm and open lands 
d. Suburban development 

® Sprawling developments 

@ Unplanned and unsightly developments 

® Costly freeway developments 

®@ Need for more cars per family 

@ Emigration from the cities by those people who can most 
afford to bear the costs which arise from the cities’ prob- 
lems 
Loss of leadership in the inner cities 

@ The segmenting of different types of people into their 

own small communities, resulting in isolation and igno- 
rance of other ways of life 

@ Decay of the inner cities in general 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to partici- 
pate in a discussion in which they point out that these problem 
areas are interrelated in many respects, and that many prob- 
lems are the result of an emphasis on technological develop- 
ment and economic growth while the resultant hazards to the 
environment are ignored. 


Summary: An area all of which is governed by the same authority 
is a political region, which overlaps with other regions created by 
nature, man’s work, and culture. 


To summarize this chapter on California, have the students turn 
to page 233 in the text and answer the questions under the heading 
“Test Yourself.” Student responses should include the following: 


Ihe 


Name some of the reasons why early settlements in California 
grew slowly. (The Spanish were more interested in gold than 
in farming. Mountains and the Pacific Ocean formed natural 
barriers. There was fear of attack from Russian-owned 
Alaska.) 

What natural resources does California have which have 
helped it to prosper? (Forests, minerals, fish, oil, natural gas) 
What are some of the main reasons why California has at- 
tracted such a large population? (Pleasant climate, opportuni- 
ties for good business investments in a growing area, the lure 
of the movie industry) 

How did the federal government contribute to the growth of 
California during World War II? (Through investment in ship- 
building and airplane factories and by the establishment of 
military training camps) 

How does an idea factory differ from other factories you have 
read about? (An idea factory, or “think tank,” does not produce 
a tangible product.) 
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COMPONENTS 


Student Text 


Chapter Introduction 
p. 239 p. 169/1 


History of Alaska 
pp. 240-243 p. 172/9 


Resources of Alaska 
pp. 244-249 p. 172/10 


Changes in Eskimo Life 
pp. 256-259 p. 173/4 


Social Capital in Alaska 
p. 243 p. 175/2 


Test Yourself — answers 
p. 255 p. 177/Summary 


Problems Book 


What Is Alaska Really Like? 
p. 49 p. 172/8 


Settlers in Alaska 
p. 48 p. 173/3 


Cost and Standard of Living 
p. 50 p. 175/3 


SSSK 


The Inland People 

Booklet 27 pp. 173-174/5 
Storyknifing 

Booklet 26 p. 174/6 

King Island Story 


Booklet 25 p. 174/7 


ER 9: Alaska: Frontier Region 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. The geography and climate of Alaska 
make it a rough and rugged frontier 
region which has nonetheless attracted 
many settlers because of its abundant 
natural resources. 


B. The culture of Alaska has been formed 
from the life styles of both the natives 
and the white settlers. 


C.To solve the serious social, economic, 
and ecological problems of Alaska, there 
must be cooperative efforts within the 
region and the nation. 


CH 


Summary: Frontier regions are usually 
isolated, underpopulated, and poor. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Geography and resources 
Orientation p. 171/6 
Transportation problems 
p. 171-172/7 


Time Historical perspective 
Orientation pp. 172-173/1 


System See A-7: Spatial Orientation 
Orientation 


Research Comparisons of land area Cities of Alaska p. 173/2 See C-6: Other 
Orientation and population statistics 
pp. 169-170/2 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Creative Descriptions: Different 
Writing cultures p.174/8 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: See B-1: Time 
Orientation 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community See C-2: Student Text 
Resources i 


Situation: Sparse population Discussion: Regional Discussion: Alaska’s 
p. 170/3 interests p.174/9 problems pp. 174-175/1 
Experiment: Length of days Discussion: Conservation 
and nights vs. industry 


pp. 170-171/4 pp. 175-176/5 
Experiment: Alaska’s Comparison: Cost of living 
climate p.171/5 p. 176/6 
Panel discussion: 
“Economic Growth for 
what?” pp. 176-177/7 
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CHAPTER 9: Alaska: Frontier 
Region 


Statement to the Teacher 


Alaska is a fascinating area for study because it combines the 
aspects of a political region and a frontier region. Alaska is facing 
many of the same problems that other American frontiers faced in 
the formative years of this country. 

Throughout this chapter your students will discover that Alaska 
is a region described most accurately in superlatives. It is the 
largest political region in the nation, but it has the fewest people 
and the narrowest tax base. Alaska’s climate and weather condi- 
tions encompass a temperature range and annual precipitation 
unequaled on American soil. The oil reserves found on its North 
Slope far excel any known reserves in the United States. Such 
extremes as these create problems to match. Transportation and 
communication systems are affected by the sheer size and extreme 
weather conditions of the region. Conflicts over land use and the 
use of resources are a constant source of debate and friction. Prob- 
lems in the relationship between natives and white settlers must be 
settled fairly in an atmosphere of conflicting claims and frequent 
tension. Alaska’s economy is in a fragile, awakening state. Its land, 
though huge in area, is highly vulnerable to the effects of imbalance 
and misuse. Unemployment, at a high level, is a serious concern. 
‘Poverty among the natives of Alaska is the worst in the United 
States. 

At the same time, Alaska has the distinction of being the last 
American frontier, and this distinction carries with it tremendous 
opportunities as well as problems and responsibilities. In Alaska, 
America has a chance to combine the wilderness of an unspoiled 
land and the prosperity of industrial enterprise. Whereas through- 
out most of America, technology and industry took precedence 
over a concern for the balance of nature, decisions about the future 
use of Alaska are being made at a time when conservation and 
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concern for the environment are primary issues and national priori- 
ties. Although Alaska’s natives and resources were exposed to a 
system of crass exploitation with the advent of white settlement, 
large areas of this huge region remain virtually untouched. With 
careful planning and concern for the preservation of its natural 
wonders, Alaska may well prove to be a region where technology 
and the natural environment can productively and successfully 
coexist. The decisions made about the region’s development will 
profoundly affect the next generation of Alaskans. These decisions 
will also affect the rest of the United States. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
Ile Text, Chapter Introduction................::ccssseseeeees A-1 
TRG; map Work ccc ocsceteeer eee eaceaserss A-6 

a TRG, experiment iii eer ete eeccctess A-4 
TRG, experiment cecciigecicscceccscsseeeeseee eereneeseoress A-5 

PB, “What Is Alaska Really Like?” ................ A-8 

3 Mext,eeHistory, of Alaskatsecccsseeressssetteneeetseests A-9 
TRG; discussion’ 4.fictit...ccccesees corse eee B-9 

PB, Settlers:invA laska2eieeeeeccecerse eters B-3 

4. TRG, time: line 2.0.2.6 esses eco B-1 
SSSK oe Ube InlandsPeoplemar ce eee B-5 
SSSK 7s Storyknifin gegen cere eens B-6 

Bi Text, «Changes in) Eskimo; Life seeeesseseecceenes B-4 
TRG; research 0.2. eisec eee B-2 

6. Text; Resources ofeAlaskagaeesessesseeertearecnes A-10 
PB, “Cost and Standard of Living”.................. C-3 

Th ERG: discussion e056 eee C-1 
Text, “Social Capital in Alaska” ..................000 C-2 

8. ERG, Comparison fe-cccscotetc cote econ enone C-6 
9. TRG, discussion::.:2..ccetes. cone een C-5 
lexty cl estaYOursel tga sce eens Summary 


Vocabulary 


frontier placer mining 
homestead pulp mills 
international waters social capital 
kayak sourdough 
“lower 48” trappers 
panned mining tundra 
pipeline 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The geography and climate of Alaska make it a 
rough and rugged frontier region which has nonetheless attracted 
many settlers because of its abundant natural resources. 


1. To compare the land area of Alaska with the lower 48 states, 
have the students review the introduction to Chapter 9 on 
page 239 of their text. This introduction gives a brief descrip- 
tion of Alaska’s geography. Trace an outline of Alaska onto 
a map of the mainland of the United States. The maps should 
be drawn to the same scale. Then lead a class discussion by 
asking such questions as the following: 
© How does the land area of Alaska compare in width with 
the distance across the mainland from the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific coast? 

® How far north and south does Alaska extend? 

@ How many states does Alaska cover? 

@ In relation to the size of the state of Texas, how would you 
describe the size of Alaska? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 

the size of Alaska by comparison with the size of the mainland 

of the United States. 


2. To point out the sparseness of the population of Alaska, have 
the students research its land area and population and com- 
pare the figures with those for selected states on the mainland, 
including their own state. Statistical references can be found 
in a World Almanac. Then divide the population by the land 
area to find population per square mile. Round off this figure 
for clarity. Record the data on a chart such as the following 
(see page 170) on the chalkboard. 
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Ask the students such questions as the following: 

@ If the population of each state were evenly spread out 
across the state, how many people would be on each square 
mile of land in the state? 

@ If the land in each state were divided equally among the 
people of that state, which state’s residents would receive 
the most land apiece? 

® Can you think of any reasons why the population of some 
states is so dense whereas in Alaska the population is so 
sparse? 

After completing their study of Alaska, the students should 

once again answer the last question. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to contrast 

the population of Alaska with those of mainland states and pose 

questions to stimulate further study of the reasons why Alaska 
is so sparsely populated. 






To illustrate the types of problems that Alaska faces in at- 
tempting to provide its sparse population with sufficient goods 
and services, present the following situation to the students: 
Suppose you live on the Alaskan frontier. You would like 
to start a general store. After investigating the practicality 
of this venture, you find that your store should have a 
market area of about 1,000 people in order to make a profit. 
If there is only one person for every 2!4 square miles of land 
in your part of Alaska, the store’s market area would have 
to cover 2,500 square miles. The state of Rhode Island 


covers an area of about 1,200 square miles, so the market 
area of your general store would be twice the size of Rhode 
Island. 

Then ask such questions as the following: 

@ What problems might people have in getting to your store? 

®@ What problems might you have in getting goods to sell? 

@ What problems might such a scattered population have in 
regard to receiving adequate medical care? 

@ Can you think of other services, privately owned or op- 
erated by the government, that would have problems be- 
cause of the sparseness of the population in Alaska? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several examples of difficulties businesses have providing goods 

and services to people living outside the urban areas of Alaska. 


To demonstrate why most hours of the winter days in large 
sections of Alaska are dark and most hours of the summer 
days are light, do the following experiment. Set up an un- 
shaded light bulb or candle, representing the sun, in the dark- 
ened classroom. Use a small rubber ball, orange, or other 
round object to represent the earth. Paste a small piece of 
paper on the “earth” at Alaska’s geographic location. Then 
stick a knitting needle through the center of the earth to 
represent the earth’s axis. With chalk, draw an ellipse on the 
floor around the “sun” to represent the path of the earth’s 
orbit. The sun should be placed to the right of the center of 
the ellipse. Place the earth at the far right end of the ellipse, 
with one end of its axis on the floor and the other end pointed 
away from the sun at an angle of approximately 23°. Then, 
turning the earth on its axis, ask the students the following 
questions: 

®@ Does the paper representing Alaska stay longer in the light 

or in the shadow? (Un the shadow) 
@ While the earth is in this position of its orbit, which are 
longer — Alaska’s days or its nights? (The nights) 

Then move the earth one-fourth of the way around the ellipse. 
Repeat the preceding questions. (Jn this position the days and 


4 
nights are of equal length.) Again, move the earth one-fourth 
of the way around the ellipse. Then repeat the questions once 
more. (/n this position the days are longer.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
in their own words how Alaska’s position on the earth affects the 
length of its days and nights as the earth orbits around the sun. 


To demonstrate why Alaska’s geographic location results in 
a cold climate, select two students to do the following experi- 
ment for the rest of the class. One student should point a 
flashlight beam directly at a sheet of paper taped to the flat 
side of a yardstick, which is held at right angles to the floor 
by the other student. Tell the students to imagine that the 
flashlight is the sun and the paper is a section of land on earth. 
The light will form a solid circle on the paper. Then tell the 
student holding the yardstick to tilt the yardstick toward 
himself without moving its base off the floor. The flashlight 
beam will now form on the paper an oval that is larger in area 
than the circle previously formed. Ask the students to imagine 
that the sun (represented by the flashlight) is emitting the 
same amount of heat (represented by the light beam) regard- 
less of the position of the paper. Point out that when the paper 
is tilted, the sun’s rays hit at an indirect angle and spread over 
a greater area than when the paper is held so that the rays 
strike it directly. Since the area covered by the sun’s rays is 
larger in the tilted position, the heat is less intense. Then refer 
to activity A-4, pointing out that because of Alaska’s geo- 
graphic location, the sun’s rays that it receives will strike this 
region at an indirect angle. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
in their own words how the angle of the earth’s position and 
Alaska’s geographic location result in Alaska’s cold climate. 


To build a repertory of information on the geography and 
resources of Alaska, divide the class into three committees 
and give each committee the responsibility for one of the three 
projects listed below. 


Committee I. Make a large three-dimensional map show- 
ing the physical features of Alaska. Draw, or trace from an 
overhead or opaque projection, an outline map of Alaska. 
Then, using a topographical map (see page 350 of the text, 
encyclopedias, or a world atlas), construct the raised relief 
characteristics by using one of the following techniques: 
® Salt and flour 
@ Papier-maché 
®@ Cardboard with folded-paper cutouts for mountains, 
rivers, and so on 
Color-code the map and place on a table. 
Committee 2. On a large piece of wrapping paper (at least 
3 by 5 feet) draw an outline of Alaska. Using maps found 
in the text, pages 350 and 352, or in encyclopedias, identify 
the vegetation areas and natural resource regions, includ- 
ing fishing, mineral, and forest regions. 
Committee 3. Reproduce a map showing Alaska as a part 
of the Arctic Region and its location in relation to other 
countries in the North Polar Region. Polar projections 
found in a world atlas or an airline map can be used as 
sources. Major population centers should be labeled. 
When the three projects are completed, the committees should 
present their work to the rest of the class. Keep these maps 
as resources for future study. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to use the 
maps as references to study a number of Alaska’s problems. 


To illustrate the difficulty Alaska has in developing a land- 

transportation system, have a group of students find maps in 

road atlases that show Alaska’s highway and railroad systems 

and transfer the information to the three maps constructed in 

the preceding activity. Then ask the following questions: 

@ Are there roads or railroads going to all areas that are rich 
in natural resources? 

@ What conditions keep Alaska from building an extensive 
transportation system? (Be sure to consider both landforms 
and climate.) 
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@ What are some limitations on the use of air or sea transpor- 
tation for raw materials? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to summa- 

rize why poor land transportation presents a serious obstacle to 

Alaska’s use of its natural resources. 


To demonstrate that Alaska is a frontier region that is attract- 
ing many newcomers because it has abundant raw materials, 
have the students complete exercise 8-B in their Problems 
Book. 


To illustrate the fact that much of the early migration to 

Alaska was motivated by a desire to exploit the natural re- 

sources with little regard to benefiting the region, have the 

students read “History of Alaska,” on pages 240 through 243 

in their text. Then lead a class discussion by asking such 

questions as the following: 

@ Why did the Russians come to Alaska? (To Aunt fur) 

®@ How were the native Alaskans affected by the Russian fur 
traders? (They were killed, enslaved, and exposed to disease.) 

@ What did the American whaling ships bring to Alaska? 
(Disease, whisky, guns, and gunpowder) 

@ Why did the United States buy Alaska from Russia? (Jo 
make money from hides and fur and in hopes of finding 
valuable minerals) 

@ Who owned the early industries in Alaska? (U.S. compa- 
nies) 

@ Did Alaska reap much benefit from the exploitation of 
natural resources by these industries? (Vo) Why not? 
(Owners and workers did not live in Alaska.) 

@ What besides natural resources made Alaska valuable to 
the United States? (ts defense position) 

@ Did Alaska benefit from the defense industry established 
there? How? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the reasons why Alaska remained a poor region even 

though millions of dollars worth of natural resources were 
found within its regional boundaries. 


10. To illustrate some of the problems involved in marketing 


Alaska’s natural resources, have the students read ‘‘Resources 
of Alaska,” on pages 244 through 249 in their text. Then draw 
a chart such as the following on the chalkboard, and ask the 
students to list Alaska’s resources and the positive and nega- 
tive factors involved in marketing these resources. 


Positive Factors Negative Factors 


Inconsistent 
market 


Resources 


Fur-bearing animals 
are plentiful 





As a result of this activity the students should be able to see that 
in spite of Alaska’s abundant natural resources, geography and 
climate seriously limit the profits from these resources. 


Major Idea B: The culture of Alaska has been formed from the life 
styles of both the natives and the white settlers. 


1, 


To develop an historical perspective on Alaska, have the stu- 
dents construct a large time line mural, based on the example 
below, which can be sketched on the chalkboard or used on 
an overhead projector. The time line should start as far back 
as 5,000 years ago, when it is believed that the first Eskimos 
migrated from Siberia to the Alaskan peninsula. It should 
extend about four yards to provide adequate space for pictures 
or symbols representing the many events that are clustered in 
the relatively short time period of the last few centuries. 


i Mina nine aa i... 7. 
3000 2000 1000 1 1000 2000 
B.C. B.C. B.C. A.D: A.D. A.D. 


For example, these events would be illustrated at appropriate 
time periods between A.D. 1000 and 2000: 

Vitus Bering discovers Alaska (1741). 

The Russian explorers and fur trappers arrive (1741-1841). 
The United States purchases Alaska territory (1867). 
The gold rush era begins (1880s). 

Government allows coal mining (1914). 

Facilities for war are built up (1941). 

Alaska becomes a state (1959). 

The oil rush period begins (1968). 

As a result of this activity the students should understand that 
the unwritten history of the native Alaskan population covers a 
span of about 5,000 years, whereas the major historical events 
that are known to have greatly changed the way of life in Alaska 
have occurred within the last 250 years. 


To show the unique and colorful histories of some of the major 
cities in Alaska, divide the class into several city historical 
societies, each of which should research aspects of one of the 
large cities in Alaska: history, growth, types of occupations, 
recreational facilities, types of churches, schools, and so on. 
Have each “‘society”’ write to the chamber of commerce of the 
city it will be studying for information or consult resources 
(see Bibliography). 

As a result of their investigation each society should be able to 
present its findings to the class at an “‘Alaska Historical Society 
Convention.” 


To demonstrate the fact that the culture of Alaska has been 
formed from the life styles of both the natives and the white 
settlers, have the students complete exercise 9-A in their 
Problems Book. 





To discover how the life style of the Eskimos has changed, the 
students can review the photographs and read the essay 
“Changes in Eskimo Life,” on pages 256 through 259 of their 
text. Afterward discuss and classify the changes under such 
headings as ‘“‘Housing,” “Jobs,” ‘Clothing,’ ‘“Education,” 
and “Hunting.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
two table models of Eskimo village life entitled “Eskimo Life, 
Old and New.” 


To illustrate some of the ways in which the native Eskimo way 
of life has changed as a result of white settlement and tourism, 
have the students read Booklet 27, The Inland People, in the 
SSSK. Then draw on the chalkboard a chart like the follow- 
ing, asking the students to contrast old and new ways of life 
of the Nunamuit people. 


Way of Life | Before White After White 
Settlement Settlement 


Livelihood Hunting and Trading, mask making, 


fishing fire fighting, guiding, 


Caribou 


ae so on 
| White man’s food _| man’s food 


Contact Isolated Road to Fairbanks; 
with other possible railroad 
areas 
Mobility Moved around | Established permanent 
Anaktuvuk settlement 
Pass 


Then lead a class discussion about additional areas such as 
these: 

@ Education 

@ Transportation 

@ Entertainment 

@ Modern conveniences 

Ask the students to what degree they think the Nunamuit way 
of life was influenced by white settlement. 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to contrast 
the modern Nunamuit way of life with that in their community. 
They should recognize that even though changes in the native 
life style of the Nunamuit people have been great, many facets 
of it are still limited and controlled by the geography and 
climate of Anaktuvuk Pass. 


To understand the significance of storytelling in the culture 
of the Eskimo, the students should read Booklet 26, Story- 
knifing, in the SSSK. Then have them draw, on construction 
paper or on the chalkboard, illustrations that represent parts 
of the story told by Olinka. Discuss how stories such as this 
prepare young people for the rigors of Eskimo life. 

As a result of the activity the students should be able to describe 
at least two important Eskimo traits that were mentioned in the 
story. 


To point out some of the conflicts facing those Alaskans who 

live in two cultures, have the students read Booklet 25, King 

Island Story, in the SSSK. Then lead a class discussion by 

asking such questions as the following: 

© How do the King Islanders live during the coldest months 
of the year? 

® How is their life different during the summer? 

@ What are the benefits of each way of life? 

@ What are some of the problems that Mike’s family was 
facing? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 

an ending for the story that tells what decision was made about 

whether to remain on the mainland and why it was made. 


To identify with the problems of living with people whose 
culture is different from one’s own, have the students write 
paragraphs on either of these subjects: ““How Would I Feel If 
My Family Moved to an Eskimo Village This Week?” or 
“How Would the Eskimo Children Feel If My Family Moved 
to Their Village?” Encourage them to write about such things 


as the types of home they would live in; what material things 
would not be available; how Eskimos would react to a white 
family’s living pattern, dress, diet, and so on. 

In their written descriptions the students should be able to cite 
specific examples of the difficulties faced by both cultural 
groups when white men move into a native Alaskan village. 


To discover some of the interests, concerns, and ideas of the 
people of Alaska, the students should order copies of daily or 
weekly newspapers from selected cities in Alaska. For a small 
sum (perhaps 25 cents) submitted with the request, several 
issues of a newspaper will usually be sent. The names and 
addresses of daily and weekly newspapers published in the 
United States can be found in the Editor and Publisher Year- 
book, available in most public libraries. (One example of a 
newspaper that gives publicity to the concerns of native Alas- 
kans is the Fairbanks Tundra Times.) After the newspapers 
have been received, have the students study the news items, 
editorials, advertisements, and so on. Then lead a class discus- 
sion by asking such questions as the following: 
@ What headlines do you find that are of regional interest? 
@ What advertisements do you find that are not found in your 
local newspapers? 
@ Are news items and editorials different from those in local 
newspapers? If so, how? 
@ What does this survey of Alaskan newspapers tell you 
about the lives of the people who live there? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to com- 
pare Alaskan newspapers with their local newspapers, citing 
several examples of similarities and differences. 


Major Idea C: To solve the serious social, economic, and ecological 
problems of Alaska, there must be cooperative efforts within the 
region and the nation. 


To show some of the economic and physical problems that 
Alaska must overcome, read the following facts to the stu- 


dents and lead a class discussion about why these situations 

are problems for the region. 

@ Alaska is a very large state, but only 12 million of its 375 
million acres of land are farmland. Most of the farmland 
is owned by the U.S. government, and only a small part is 
used in harvesting crops. 

@ Native Alaskans (Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians), who 
make up one-fifth of the population, are the poorest groups 
in the state. They have a life expectancy of 35 years. Village 
school classes go only through eighth grade. 

@ Wages paid workers in Alaska are at least 40 percent above 
the average paid in the lower 48 states. 

@ Manufacturing in the Fairbanks area is made up largely of 
supportive industries like printing, construction supplies, 
and bakeries rather than primary industries such as steel, 
automobile, oil, rubber, and petrochemical. 

@ Transportation costs are high because most transportation 
is by air. 

® Communication costs, such as telephone rates, are often 
double those in the lower 48. 

@ Alaska has what is called a very narrow tax base. This 
means the state does not have many sources of tax money 
to pay the costs of government. 

@ Alaskan cities have serious pollution problems, but the 
state lacks funds to initiate pollution-control and cleanup 
programs. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several problems that could hamper the development of Alaska. 


To discover that social capital is a significant factor in the 
growth of a frontier region like Alaska, the students should 
review the text section entitled “Social Capital in Alaska” 
(page 243) and list the different forms social capital takes. 
Then have them ask their parents, or other adults in their 
community or neighborhood, which forms of social capital 
they have listed can be found in their own community. In a 
class discussion afterward, have them compare the different 


forms of social capital found in their own community with 
those that might or might not be found in Alaskan cities and 
towns. Also encourage them to contrast the social capital 
found in their own region with that of the Alaskan region. 
Lead them to conclude that because Alaska is sparsely popu- 
lated and there are few sources of revenue for the state govern- 
ment, there is not as much social capital as in many other 
regions of the United States. 

As a result of the activity the students should be able to explain 
in their own words how the establishment of various forms of 
social capital is related to the growth of a region. 


To demonstrate the fact that prices and income affect the cost 
of living in a region, have the students complete exercise 9-C 
in their Problems Book. 


To show that some countries have considerably larger popula- 
tion centers in the same kind of arctic climate as Alaska, have 
the students locate cities in other countries that are above the 
Arctic Circle and place them on the map constructed by 
committee 3 in activity A-6, page 169. With the help of popu- 
lation figures from a world atlas, have them identify some of 
the largest cities in this region and compare their populations 
with those of population centers north of the Arctic Circle in 
Alaska. Population centers used in this comparison might 
include such cities as Tromso and Bodo in Norway and Vor- 
kuta, Murmansk, and Noril’sk in the U.S.S.R. Then have the 
students review the text section entitled ‘““Can Alaska Learn 
from Other Cold Frontiers?” on pages 254 through 255. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several ways that other Arctic countries have learned to work 
within the limitations of the severe climate and terrain. 


To point out some of the conflicts that exist between conserva- 
tionists and industrialists in Alaska, read the following list of 
statements to the class and ask the students to determine 
whether each statement supports or opposes industrial growth. 
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@ The proposed oil pipeline from the North Slope to Valdez 
would pump millions of dollars into Alaska’s fragile 
economy. 

@ If the oil pipeline broke, the oil leak would kill wildlife for 
miles around. 

@ The proposed road from the Yukon River to the Arctic 
Ocean is a good idea because such a road could open much 
of the Arctic area to mining and tourism. 

@ Ifa road is built through the relatively untouched Arctic, 
the result will spoil the wilderness. 

@ A pulp and paper manufacturing complex must be built 
near Juneau to process millions of dollars worth of timber 
cut from the Tongass National Forest. 

® The Tongass National Forest is already being overcut; the 
new mill must not be built. 

@ Industrial growth in Alaska must be carefully controlled to 
remain in harmony with the environment. 

@ Alaska desperately needs jobs for skilled and unskilled 
workers; industrial growth can provide such jobs. 

Then begin a class discussion by asking the students whether 
they feel that either the industrialists or the conservationists 
are completely right. Present the problem that faces all Alas- 
kans—how to blend the alternative goals of turning Alaska 
into a huge industrial settlement and at the same time retain- 
ing its natural splendor as the last frontier. 

As a result of this activity the students should understand that 

whereas careless industrial growth will damage Alaska’s deli- 

cate balance of nature, too much conservation could cripple 

Alaskan enterprise. 


To discover how the cost of living in Alaska compares with 

that in other regions, have the students examine the advertis- 

ing pages of the newspapers they received from Alaskan cities 

(see activity B-9, page 174) and those of their local papers. 

Then proceed as follows: 

a. Make a list of several basic necessities (such as bread, milk, 
sugar, a certain cut of meat, clothing, gasoline, and shoes) 


and have the students list the average price of each in 
Alaska and in their own region. 

b. If prices are higher in Alaska, have the students list reasons 
why they think this situation exists. (For example, there 
might be higher average wages in Alaska, a scarcity of 
goods and services, higher costs of producing goods, and 
extra transportation costs involved in importing goods.) 

c. If prices in your local area and Alaska are about the same 
for certain goods, have the students discuss why this situa- 
tion exists. (Certain products may be produced in Alaska, 
or transportation costs may be low.) 

During this activity the students should be able to cite several 

examples from newspaper sources showing that the cost of living 

is higher in Alaska than in other states. 


To become acquainted with one of the most critical problems 

facing the Alaskan people, the class should hold a panel dis- 

cussion entitled “Economic Growth for What?” The panel 

should consist of six students. Three of the students should 

state opinions in favor of concerted efforts to promote rapid 

economic growth of the state. The other three students should 

present opinions that oppose Alaska’s becoming a “mass con- 

sumption” economy like the lower forty-eight states. Ideas for 

the students to consider could include the following: 
Positive Aspects of Economic Growth 

More jobs for workers 

New and different products to buy 

More people moving to the state 

Increased educational facilities 

More highways and other transportation facilities 
Negative Aspects of Economic Growth 

Destruction of natural resources 

Destruction of wildlife areas 

Difficulty of maintaining a life in harmony with nature 

Pollution of the natural environment 

A more complicated and hectic pace of life 

Emphasis on material things in life 


Then ask the students what they think the term “a better life”’ 
means and whether they think that rapid economic growth 
will promote that goal in Alaska. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several arguments for and against rapid economic growth in 
Alaska. 


Summary: Frontier regions are usually isolated, underpopulated, 
and poor. 


To summarize this chapter on Alaska, have the students turn to 
page 255 in the text and answer the questions under the heading 
“Test Yourself.” Student responses should include the following: 


What is meant by social capital? What types of social capital 
does Alaska need the most? (Social capital is all those things 


a government builds with tax money. Roads, airports, harbors, 
and schools are among the most important needs in Alaska.) 
Why did Alaska’s importance increase during World War II? 
(Principally because of Japanese attacks on the Aleutian 
islands) 

Why are mining operations so expensive in Alaska? (The 
ground is frozen over much of the year; all equipment must be 
brought in at great expense; and transportation is poor.) 
How is the way of life in Alaska similar to life on the “cold 
frontiers” of Canada and Russia? (The population is grouped 
in a few important centers; farming problems are similar.) 
Why does it cost more to live and do business in Alaska than 
in any of the other states? (Many goods cannot be produced in 
Alaska and must be brought in to the region through expensive 
transportation systems. ) 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


The Land 
pp. 262-263 p. 182/1 

: 3 A. Hawaii is a region whose way of life and 
ow Fineappie Gets into Can economy have been shaped by its history, 


Pee Spe location, and physical nature. 
The Plantation System 
pp. 271-276 p. 186/7 
What the People Want yt) YF : 
pp. 283-284 p. 188/4 B. Hawaii is a political region whose de- 
= velopment was based on the values of 
Hawaii's Problems white men from the mainland with little 
pp.dteeet p. 169/68 consideration for the cultures of various 
Test Yourself — answers native groups. 
p. 284 p. 189/Summary 
Problems Book | 
Hawaii Is Affected by the Trade Winds C. Hawaii is a region that is attempting to plan | 
p. 51 p. 182/2 its growth and development to meet the 





Hawaii — Crossroads of the Pacific eo als Of ite people. 


pp. 52-53 p. 183/5 


Hawaii's Sugar Industry 


p. 54 p. 188/3 \ j 


The Benefits and Costs of Tourist Trade 
p. 55 p. 188/6 


Summary: In some regions the people, 
SSSK through their government, decided upon 
Journey to Washington the goals their region should achieve in 


Booklets 29 and 30 p. 187/10 the future. 


Will Success Spoil Honolulu? Henge 
178 Booklet 28 pp. 188-189/7 ; 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Relation of location to 
growth pp. 182-183/4 


Orientation 


System 
Orientation 


Research See A-3: Art and Music 
Orientation — See A-8: Other 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Readings 


Creative 
Dramatics 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: A mural of Hawaii 
p. 182/3 

Art: Design travel brochures 
p. 183/6 


See B-5: Other 


Comparison of plantation 
systems p. 186/9 


Stories: Legends and tales 
p. 184/1 


Reading: Polynesian song 
p. 184/2 


See B-7: Student Text 


Music: See B-1: Readings 
Art: See B-10: SSSK 


Systems used for achieving 
goals p. 188/5 





Simulation: Conflicting 
opinions on land use 
pp. 187-188/2 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Panel discussion: 
Annexation of Hawaii 
p. 183/8 





Comparisons: Attitudes and 
reactions pp. 184-185/4 

Simulation: Rule by an 
oligarchy p. 185/5 


Discussion: Rule by an 
oligarchy pp. 185-186/6 

Simulation: Contract labor 
p. 186/8 


Simulation: Overcrowding 
p. 187/1 


Situations: See C-4: 
Student Text 


Problem-solving: See C-8: 
Student Text 
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CHAPTER 10: Hawaii: Region with 
A Blueprint 


Statement to the Teacher 


Hawaii has been selected for study for three reasons. First, it has 
unique regional characteristics. It is an island region which, by 
geographic location, has contact with Asia, Latin America, and 
North America. Second, it offers an excellent opportunity to dem- 
onstrate to students how people of different cultures can live 
together peaceably. Finally, Hawaii is the only political region of 
the United States that has developed a policy of statewide planning 
in an attempt to coordinate the goals and interests of the people 
constructively. Out of this effort, a blueprint for the future is 
emerging. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ile Text, Chapter Introduction .................. No activity 
Text he: Vand itteecc te cee A-1 

MD. PB, “Hawaii Is Affected by the Trade Winds” A-2 
PB, “Hawaii—Crossroads of the Pacific” ........ A-5 

3h Text, “How Pineapple Gets into a Can’ ...... A-7 
4. ReXt asl hes heOp lem ces terete stcssree tee No activity 
TRG Sreadin grrr eee ere cc sashssesosetesseuse B-2 

a: ERG COMPariSONS execs terrae ee ere ares eee B-4 
ERG; simulatrongeeere eee ne. a es B-5 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Hawaii is a region whose way of life and economy 
have been shaped by its history, location, and physical nature. 
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To reinforce material in the text section entitled ‘“‘The Land” 
(pages 262 through 263), have the students send away for 
information about the physical conditions and resources of the 
eight major Hawaiian islands, using some or all of the follow- 
ing resources: 
@ Department of Planning and Economic Development 

State of Hawaii 

Kamamalu Building, State Capitol Complex 

P.O. Box 2359 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 
® Office of Economic Development 

County of Kauai 

County Building 

Wailuku, Hawaii 96793 
@ Department of Research and Development 

County of Hawaii 

Hilo, Hawaii 96720 
® Department of Planning and Economic Development 

County of Honolulu 

Kamamala Building, State Capitol Complex 

P.O. Box 2359 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 
Using the information they receive, the students should write 
brief reports describing specific physical characteristics of the 
Islands such as— 
@ Climate 
® Topography 
® Vegetation 
@ Lakes, rivers, harbors, and lagoons 
Select a group of students to construct a three-dimensional 
model of one of the Hawaiian islands, using flour and salt. The 
model should reflect as closely as possible the topography and 
vegetation of the island, showing the dry, sunny regions of the 
southwest sides of the mountains and the wet, windy regions 
of the northeast sides. The barrenness of the lava beds might 
also be depicted. A large map of the Hawaiian Islands should 
be mounted behind the completed model. Then staple and 
label each report written by the students and place these 
around the model for “A Hawaiian Display.” 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
the physical nature of the Hawaiian Islands. 


To illustrate the fact that Hawaii is a region whose way of life 
has been shaped by history, location, and physical nature, 
have the students complete exercise 10-A in their Problems 
Book. 


To discover the role played by volcanoes in the formation of 

the islands, the students should refer to the book Birth of an 

Island, which can be obtained at most libraries (see Bibliogra- 

phy). They might also use encyclopedias for reference 

material. Then have them paint or draw a mural of several 

scenes with captions such as the following: 

® Volcanos make islands that emerge from the ocean. 

@ Rock slowly changes to soil through the action of wind, 
rain, and sun. 

© Birds drop different kinds of seeds and insects over the soil. 

@ Ferns, trees, and flowers grow in Hawaii. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to depict 

the correct sequence of events and conclude, in their own words, 

that volcanic action caused the formation of the Hawaiian 

Islands. 


To show that Hawaii is a major port on ship and air routes 

between the United States mainland and Asia, have a group 

of students visit or write to a local travel agency to obtain 

maps and information concerning air and ship lines to the Far 

East. Ask them to study the maps and schedules to find out 

how many flights land in Hawaii and how many ships dock 

at Hawaiian ports. Then have them create their own wall map 

showing the Pacific air and steamship routes. Ask them to 

give reasons why Hawaii is a major port and air stop—for 

example: 

© Its location is midway between the United States and the 
East. 

@ Hawaii has a free port. 

@ It is a popular tourist spot. 

Then ask in what ways Hawaii’s economy is affected by its 

being a major port on ship and air routes. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
how the location of Hawaii figures as a significant factor in its 
economic growth. 


To demonstrate that because of its strategic location, Hawaii 
came to be known as “‘the crossroads of the Pacific,” have the 
students complete exercise 10-B in their Problems Book. 


To point out how Hawaii’s tropical climate, lush vegetation, 
colorful history and traditions, and scenic beauty have made 
this region one of the world’s leading tourist attractions, ask 
each student to design his own travel brochure, using a piece 
of construction paper folded into three equal sections. He 
should draw or paste in his own pictures and write his own 
descriptions of this Hawaiian paradise, encouraging vacation- 
ers to visit there. Add these brochures to the Hawaiian dis- 
play. 

As a result of this activity the students should recognize that the 
physical features of the islands attract millions of tourists each 
year, making tourism a major business in Hawaii. 


To discover the steps involved in pineapple production, the 
students can review the photographs and read the essay “How 
Pineapple Gets into a Can,” on pages 285 through 288 of their 
text. Have a class discussion and use the following questions 
as a basis for your investigation: 

@ Why has Hawaii been able to specialize in producing 
pineapples? 

® How does the Ginaca peeling machine lower costs of 
pineapple production? 

@® What kind of machine, if invented, could aid further in 
cutting costs? (A pineapple picking machine) What are 
some of the problems that would have to be solved before 
such a machine could be developed? 

@ What would happen to the jobs of pineapple pickers if a 
picking machine were developed? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a diagram illustrating the steps involved in pineapple produc- 

tion. 


To demonstrate the controversy that raged for seventy-five 

years regarding the annexation of Hawaii to the United States 

(an event that finally occurred under President McKinley’s 

administration), ask six students to research their respective 

positions, as described below, and engage in a role-playing 
panel discussion. Encyclopedias and selected reference 
materials (see Bibliography) should be used. The panel’s goal 
is to determine whether Hawaii should seek annexation to the 

United States or remain independent. Each participating stu- 

dent should be seated behind a placard that designates his 

role. 

@ Plantation owner (Opposed annexation because U.S. immi- 
gration quotas would end large-scale importation of cheap 
labor.) 

@ American nationalist (Supported annexation because of fear 
of Hawaii’s becoming part of Asia as a result of large influx 
of Orientals.) 

@ Member of Hawaiian Patriotic League (Opposed annexa- 
tion because of league’s desire to reestablish Hawaiian mon- 
archy.) 

® Investigator Blount, member of President Cleveland’s fact- 
finding committee (Opposed annexation because of his find- 
ings that the provisional government was based on force and 
was not popularly supported; supported President Cleve- 
land’s desire to reinstate the queen.) 

@ White businessman (Supported annexation because U.S. 
property laws would ensure his retention of his business hold- 
ings. ) 

® Oligarchist, a member of Hawaii’s small ruling group 
(Both supported and opposed annexation, desired the finan- 
cial benefits of annexation but was opposed to the universal 
suffrage such annexation would necessitate.) 

At the end of the panel debate the students should be able to 

conclude that the eventual decision to annex Hawaii revolved 

largely around dominant business interests. 


Major Idea B: Hawaii is a political region whose development was 
based on the values of white men from the mainland with little 
consideration for the cultures of various native groups. 
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To gain some appreciation for certain aspects of the native 
Hawaiian culture, the students should listen to recordings of 
native Hawaiian songs and dances (see Bibliography for 
source material). Then read them selected Hawaiian legends 
or ghost tales such as ““The Feather Cloak of Hawaii” and 
“Hiku and Kawelu” from The Spell of Hawaii; and ‘“‘The 
Valley of Sun and Tears,” “The Sirens and the Great Black 
Shark,” and “The Legend of White Tapa” from Hawaii, Isles 
of Dreams (see Bibliography). Lead them in a discussion of 
the significance of kapu (taboos), kapaku (restoration of the 
dead to life), and the gods in Hawaiian culture. Point out that 
since there was originally no written language in Hawaii, 
literature was shared and passed on by word of mouth. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
some of the values and beliefs projected in Hawaiian music and 
literature. 


To demonstrate the religious orientation of the native Hawai- 
ian culture, write on the chalkboard the following Polynesian 
song: 
“To the chief belongs the whole land! 
To the chief belongs the ocean and the land! 
The night is his. The day is his. 
For him are the seasons—the winter, the summer, 
The months, and the seven stars of heaven .. . 
Everything belongs to the chief... 
All things that float ashore, the bird driven upon the land, 
The thick-shelled broad-backed turtle, the dead whales, 
The yearly uhu* of the sea. 
Let the chief live forever! Evermore a chief! 
Let him be born forth gloriously with the long gods and the 
short gods! 
Let him go forth fearlessly, the chief holding the island!” 


*uhu—a fish 











Lead a choral reading of the song. Afterward, discuss phrases 
that indicate how the chiefs were associated with the gods and 
how this might have helped them establish power and main- 
tain law and order. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
examples of the chiefs’ supposed rights and powers. 


To help the students understand that the kapu system was a 
way to keep order in Hawaii and to preserve the power of the 
chiefs, have the students read the text section entitled ‘““The 
Old Ways of Life” (pages 264 through 266). Then write the 
“kapu” listed below on slips of paper. The slips should be put 
in a hat. One after another, selected students should pull out 
a slip and explain how this example of the kapu system helped 
to preserve the power of the chiefs and priests and keep order 
among the people. 
Kapu 

@ It is kapu for a common person to come near a chief. 

@ It is kapu for a common person to touch a chief’s clothing. 

@ It is kapu for people to take anything from one district to 
another. 

@ It is kapu for women to eat shark’s meat and pork. 

It is kapu for women to eat with men. 

@ It is kapu for a common person’s shadow to fall upon the 
chief's house. If it does, the owner of the shadow will be put 
to death. 

@ It is kapu for anyone to stand in the presence of the high 
chief or the king. 

@ A chief might say that a certain day was taboo. Then good 
men went without food and spent the day in prayer. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several features of the kapu system. 


To show the conflict between the values of native Hawaiians 
and those of New England shippers and missionaries in the 
late 1700s, write two lists of statements on the chalkboard that 
describe the attitudes or philosophies of Polynesians and 
American colonists. The two lists below are examples, with 
the first using “common knowledge” statements that repre- 
sent typical points of view of many Hawaiians and the second 
using quotes from Benjamin Franklin that represent typical 
colonial points of view. 


Native Hawaiian Philosophy 


@ The person who shows off how clever he is is not liked by 
others. 

@ The kind of job you have or the kind of house you have is 
less important than being able to laugh at yourself and to 
get along with other people. 

© It is best to help a friend or enjoy good fellowship. 

@ Ifa friend needs help, then you must help. 


Colonial American Philosophy 


®@ Never put off till tomorrow that which you can do today. 

® God helps those who help themselves. 

®@ Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

@ Waste neither time nor money, but make the best use of 
both. 

After the students have studied the lists, present character 

sketches, such as the following, to the class and ask the stu- 

dents to decide how Hawaiians and New Englanders might 

differ in their reactions to each situation. 


Character Sketches 


Matthew gets up early each morning and works hard all 
day. He is so tired that he is always in bed by nine o’clock 
at night. He makes lots of money but hardly knows his 
neighbors and has few friends. He is too busy working to 
attend social activities. 

Shelley is a very shy young woman, but she has just ac- 
cepted a date with a young man who works in her Office. 
Now Shelley is worried about having the young man pick 
her up at home. Shelley’s parents do not have much money 
and her father has never had a very important job. The 
family home is very small and plain and Shelley is embar- 
rassed to have her date call for her. 

Kate is an artist, but sometimes she doesn’t like to paint. So 
she takes a week off and just visits friends and relatives. 
Often Kate encourages people she happens to be visiting to 
have a party, which usually lasts until morning. 

Bob is a salesman and he likes to tell people how much 
money he makes and all the clever things he does to make 


sales. If he thinks he can make a sale at the end of the 
normal workday, he won’t quit working even if he is dis- 
turbing other people. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
several examples of how the values of the New Englanders and 
Hawaiians would have been in conflict. 


To demonstrate the principle of rule by an oligarchy, such as 
that established after the revolt that deposed Queen Lili- 
uokalani, select some characteristic (such as grade average, 
height, or age in months) as the sole criterion for voting in 
classroom decision making. For a week, allow only those 
students who have the characteristic to make decisions for the 
entire class. At the end of the week ask all participating stu- 
dents to express their opinions on the rule by a few in the 
following manner. The ruling students should caucus and 
prepare a list of points justifying their rule; the ruled students 
should compile a list of points that challenge the authority of 
the ruling students. Copy both lists on the chalkboard. Lead 
a class discussion about the validity of each point, determining 
whether it is an actual reason or a rationalization. A class vote 
should then be taken on whether the oligarchy should be 
abolished. The results should indicate whether or not the 
rulers rule with the consent of the governed. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to define 
the word oligarchy, as it describes their own week's experience. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, read the following 

rationalizations for rule by a few that are typical of those used 

by white businessmen to justify the disenfranchisement of 
native Hawaiians and other ethnic groups during the years of 
the provisional government rule in Hawaii. 

@ “Native people do not have the qualifications to govern 
themselves. They are babes in character and intellect.” 

@ “The Hawaiians are not fit to govern themselves because 
they have just recently been converted from the low system 
of idolatry to the blessing of the Christian gospel.” 

Ask the students to analyze the validity and underlying atti- 

tudes of these rationalizations. Then lead a class discussion 
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about who, if anyone, should be restricted from voting in a 
country’s elections. 


To illustrate the concept of contract labor, have the students 
read “The Plantation System” in the text (pages 271 through 
276). Then have them present a brief documentary that enacts 
the following sequence, described by a student narrator: 
Scene J. An agent of a sugar plantation goes to a poor 
village in China and tells the people about the good jobs 
they can get on the sugar plantations of Hawaii. 
Scene 2. Many Chinese workers sign up to work on a plan- 
tation for seven or more years. 
Scene 3. The Chinese workers come to Hawaii in crowded 
ships. 
Scene 4. The workers work long, hard hours on the planta- 
tions. They live in crowded shacks. 
Scene 5. The employer sells the labor contracts to another 
plantation owner, forcing the workers to change jobs with- 
out their consent. 
Scene 6. At the end of seven years the workers leave the 
plantations. Some go home. Others go to the cities to find 
work. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
original short stories that describe the life of a Chinese worker 
under the contract-labor system. 


To demonstrate the restrictive nature of a work contract, 
write up contracts such as the following for classroom tasks: 


Job description 
Daily time schedule 
Duration 

(Transfer clause) 


(Signature) 


The jobs should be advertised on the bulletin board so that the 
students can sign up for the job of their choice. Once a con- 
tract has been signed, the student should be held responsible 





for his task regardless of what the rest of the class is doing, 
or face a penalty. Each student will invariably miss some 
favorite activity while living up to his contract. Select a few 
contracts to “‘sell” to other teachers, forcing the students who 
hold them out of the classroom in order to comply with their 
contracts. When the contracts expire, ask each student to 
write an essay, explaining why he would or would not sign 
such a contract again. 

As a result of this activity the students should conclude that the 
contract laborer was controlled, if not enslaved, by his contract. 


To illustrate the similarities and differences between the plan- 
tation systems of the South and of Hawaii, have the students 
review the text sections entitled ‘““The Plantation System” in 
Chapter 6 (pages 159 through 160) and in chapter 10 (pages 
271 through 276). Then have them complete a chart, such as 
the following, that has been copied on the chalkboard: 


Working conditions 












Laborer’s methods of obtaining 
freedom 


Social system produced 
Societal concept of laborer 


Treatment of laborer’s family 











As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
several similarities and differences between plantation systems 
in the American South and in Hawaii. 


10. To illustrate Hawaii’s cultural diversity and the ensuing con- 


flicts faced by an individual resident, have the students read 
Booklets 29 and 30, Journey to Washington (Parts I and II), 
in the SSSK. Then have them create a pictorial “route” or 
diagram that depicts the steps, obstacles, and detours on Sena- 
tor Daniel Inouye’s journey to Washington. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
brief paragraphs describing the basic characteristics of Daniel 
Inouye that enabled him to overcome cultural hardships and 
become one of the U.S. senators from Hawaii. 


Major Idea C: Hawaii is a region that is attempting to plan its 
growth and development to meet the goals of its people. 


1. 


To demonstrate the spatial problems and resultant land-usage 
controversy confronting Hawaii, use masking tape on the 
floor to mark off the borders of a free-activity corner in the 
classroom. Stock this area with a fixed number of books, 
games, toys, and chairs. Then tell the students that this space 
represents an Hawaiian island such as Oahu and that the play 
materials represent the island’s resources and facilities. Invite 
a student into the play area and tell him that the only require- 
ment is that he stay within the taped “‘shores” of the “island.” 
During the next half hour, steadily increase the population of 
the island by inviting other students to participate in the 
corner activities. Try not to interfere with the students’ ac- 
commodation to the diminishing availability of space and 
materials. When the corner has been completely filled with 
students, lead a class discussion in which they describe the 
changes in their activities and relations to each other as the 
population increased within a fixed space with fixed resources. 
The class might discuss such subjects as the following: 

@ The nature of the games played in the area as space dimin- 
ished 

Mobility 

Availability of materials 

Quality of human relationships 

Resultant problems 

Ask the students to relate their overcrowding problems to the 


problems of land shortage, pollution, rising crime rate, insuffi- 
cient public facilities, and traffic problems now facing por- 
tions of Hawaii. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to recog- 
nize the parallels between their situation and the problems of 
overcrowding in Hawaii, which have caused the price of land to 
skyrocket. 


To demonstrate the diverse conflicting opinions in Hawaii 

regarding the use of the land, have the students stage a man- 

on-the-street type of television program. Select one student to 

play the part of the interviewer. After his initial presentation 

the interviewer, with microphone in hand, should stop the 

persons listed below and ask them for their opinions on the 

issue of the day. The students chosen to be interviewed should 

interpret their roles according to the role descriptions. The 

program should proceed in the following manner: 
Interviewer. “‘Hello. This is , your man (or woman) 
on the street, bringing you another show on EKYK TV. 
Our question today regards yesterday’s sit-in by native Ha- 
waiians at the proposed construction site of the Malahini 
high-rise project. Members of the militant organization had 
to be physically carried off the grounds before bulldozers 
could proceed with initial excavations. A spokesman for the 
group maintained that native Hawaiians are being forced 
off their land in order to accommodate wealthy non- 
Hawaiians from the mainland. What do you think?” The 
interviewer then hands the microphone to the following 
persons: 
@ Tourist 

Native Hawaiian farmer 

Realtor 

City planner 

Ecologist 

Member of the sit-in group 
® Construction worker 

As a result of this activity the students should recognize some 

of the many conflicting and competing claims relating to the 
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use of land in Hawaii, and the complexity involved in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the claims. 


To demonstrate the fact that the number of people employed 
by an industry depends on many factors, have the students 
complete exercise 10-C in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate the fact that planning goals are often threat- 
ened by conflicting interests and wishes, have the students 
review the list of goals for Hawaii listed in the text section 
entitled ‘““What the People Want” (pages 283 and 284). Write 
the list of goals on the chalkboard. Then ask the students to 
create a variety of situations that might threaten or strengthen 
any of the goals listed. Have individual students describe the 
situations they have created, and ask the rest of the class to 
determine how each situation affects the goals. If a situation 
is a threat to one of the goals, put a minus sign next to it. If 
a goal is strengthened by a situation, put a plus sign next to 
it. A situation might threaten one goal and strengthen 
another. Present a few sample situations such as the following 
and mark the goals appropriately: 
Situation I. A new airport is needed. Some of Hawaii’s 
forest land is being cleared to begin the project. (The goal 
for a good transportation system is strengthened, but the goal 
for protecting forests is threatened.) 
Situation 2. A million-dollar low-cost housing development 
is being considered for one of the major cities in Hawaii, but 
protest groups who want a community center and school in 
the immediate neighborhood have prevented construction. 
(The goal for low-cost housing is threatened, as is the goal for 
Jobs; but the goal for city neighborhoods is strengthened, as 
is the goal for good education.) 
After the effect of each situation has been marked on the 
chalkboard, lead a class discussion in which the students give 
reasons why the goals are affected as they are. Guide the 
students to verbalize about the difficulty in obtaining balance 
as people work toward different goals at the same time. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in their own words, that a great deal of skill, perception 
of people’s needs and wishes, and foresight are required when 
planning for the economic, ecological, and cultural welfare of 
a region. 


To reinforce the preceding activity and emphasize the inter- 
dependency of the various systems required for balance as 
people work toward various goals, have the students think 
about the Hawaiian goals reviewed in the activity in terms of 
their own state, region, or community. Then have each stu- 
dent write a brief description of a change or development that 
could take place or is under way in his area, explaining what 
systems would be or are being used and whether or not the 
change or development will or does threaten or strengthen any 
of the goals. Encourage students to read newspaper articles or 
talk to adults on such subjects as new housing developments, 
the improvement of highways, and establishment of health 
centers. Also present ideas for possible changes and develop- 
ments to be written about—a dam being built on a major river 
that runs through the state or region, a new airport under 
construction, and so on. As the papers are being prepared, 
give help where needed, but allow the students to struggle 
with the descriptions of the interdependent factors involved in 
achieving goals. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 
summary statements in which they describe the functions of 
planners in the achievement of goals and how planning at- 
tempts to balance interdependent factors. 


To demonstrate the fact that what may be a benefit to one 
portion of the population may be a cost to others, have the 
students complete exercise 10-D in their Problems Book. 


To reinforce the idea that cultural differences should be con- 
sidered in plans for a city or a region, have the students read 
Booklet 28, Will Success Spoil Honolulu? in the SSSK. Then 


have them draw simple blueprints for the city of Honolulu, 
based on the information contained in the story. The blue- 
prints could be patterned after the description of the Down- 
town Reconstruction Plan or it could be based on the general 
descriptions of the city. Display the blueprints on a bulletin 
board under a caption such as “Cultural Differences Contrib- 
ute to a City’s Plan.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
specific cultural groups that have made contributions to the way 
of life in Hawaii and, specifically, in Honolulu. 


To identify problems that exist in Hawaii and how they affect 
planning, the students should consult the text section entitled 
““Hawaii’s Problems” (pages 278 through 281) and name the 
various problems described. List the problems on the chalk- 
board. Then have individual students prepare suggestions for 
solving the problems or improving the situations. When the 
suggestions have been prepared, ask the students to read the 
proposals to the rest of the class. Have the class vote on 
whether or not the suggestions reflect the interdependence of 
systems, the need for a type of master plan, the need for 
balancing wishes, and so on. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to general- 
ize, in their own words, that existing problems or problem situa- 
tions can be solved or improved if planning is carefully done. 


Summary: In some regions the people, through their government, 
decided upon the goals their region should achieve in the future. 


To summarize this chapter on Hawaii, have the students turn to 
page 284 in the text and answer the questions under the heading 
“Test Yourself.” Student responses should include the following: 


le 


In what ways did the arrival of foreigners change the lives of 
most Hawaiians? (Foreigners brought new types of goods to the 
islands; they helped to change the values of the Hawaiians; they 
spread new diseases among the natives.) 

How did the missionaries from New England work to help the 
Hawaiians? (They built schools and churches, translated the 
language into printed form, and helped the Hawaiians get a 
constitution that guaranteed them some individual rights and 
allowed them to take part in their government.) 

How were the “Big Five” able to gain control of so much 
business in Hawaii? (They were able to amass and spend vast 
amounts of capital in a high-profit, low-risk enterprise at a time 
when there was virtually no competition for their services.) 
Explain why the economy of Hawaii prospered during World 
War II. (The federal government became Hawaii’s largest em- 
ployer, buying goods and services. Military bases were ex- 
panded, and increased numbers of American servicemen spent 
their money in Hawaii.) 

Why is tourism a growing industry in Hawaii? Why do some 
people think tourism is a “‘mixed blessing’? (Hawaii’s climate 
and natural beauty make it an ideal tourist spot. Some resi- 
dents fear that Hawaii will spend more money providing ser- 
vices for tourists than it earns from them. They also fear that 
tourism might spoil the natural beauty of the state.) 
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UNIT FIVE: REGIONS MADE BY PROBLEMS 


Structure of the Unit 


It is fitting that the study of regions made by problems should 
be examined last. For, to carry out a proper analysis of regional 
problems, the students should be able to utilize the information 
they have gathered concerning natural, industrial, cultural, and 
political aspects. Although there is little apparent similarity be- 
tween New England and Appalachia, both are areas that are being 
aided by special regional commissions set up by the federal govern- 
ment. In their study of these regions, the students will discover that 
most problems encountered by Appalachia and New England are 
encountered to some degree by all the regions they have studied 
this year. Nonetheless, these two regions are unique. Appalachia 
is unique as a region made by problems because of the range and 
scope of those problems and the resultant difficulty involved in 
seeking solutions. New England is unique because many of the 
problems that shaped New England’s history engendered an adapt- 
ability that is invaluable to problem-solving approaches. 

As much as possible, the students should study each region from 
an analytical perspective. At the conclusion of Chapter 12 they 
should be able to compare the two regions in terms of their similari- 
ties and differences. They should then be able to rationally examine 
the alternative solutions to the problems of each region. 


Unit Activity 


See Long-Term Activity 5, page 37. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn to 
page 339 in their text and answer the questions under the heading 
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“What Did You Learn?” The questions and accompanying re- 

sponses are as follows: 

1. Both New England and Appalachia began as farming areas. 
Why did people of the two areas move into other occupations? 
(Poor soil in both regions discouraged many from farming, and 
it was important to find new ways of making a living.) 

2. When the demand for whale oil dropped, many New England- 
ers were out of work. When the demand for coal decreased, 
many miners in Appalachia lost their jobs. How did each 
region deal with its problem? In which region do you think it 
was easier for men to change their occupations? Why? (Many 
New Englanders turned to the textile industry for jobs; however, 
much of Appalachia was unsuited for industry, so that job 
opportunities there were limited.) 

3. New England has managed to keep up with changes in science 
and technology. This is not true of most of Appalachia. What 
do you think are the reasons for this? Why is it sometimes 
harder for some regions to keep up to date than for others? 
(Poverty and natural isolation make it more difficult for regions 
such as Appalachia to keep up with new technology.) 

4. Why do you think that people who live in one region should 
be concerned about problems in other regions? (Accept all 
reasonable answers as long as the students indicate that the 
manifestations of problems that affect one region are rarely 
confined to that region.) 

5. What is meant by the statement that wealth attracts more 
wealth? (Most people would rather invest their money in an area 
that is showing signs of profit.) 

6. Many industries begin in one part of the country and then 
move to another. Try to think of as many reasons as you can 
why industries might change their location. (Accept all reason- 
able answers.) 

7. A famous American once made this statement: ‘New England 
is not just a place to live; it’s a way of life.” What do you think 
he meant? (Answers will vary according to students’ exposure 


to the area and the people of New England.) 

New England attracts many tourists each year. Most of them 
come to visit historic places such as Plymouth Rock and old 
whaling villages. Some people think that the Appalachian area 
should remain a “living museum.” From what you have read 
about Appalachia, what do you think might interest tourists 
there? (Encourage the students to consider some of the positive 


features of the Appalachian Region, asking them about the 
benefits of tourism as an industry.) 

Earlier in your text you learned about ways in which man has 
been able to change natural regions. In what ways do you 
think man can change the Appalachian Region to make it a 
better place to live? (Accept all reasonable answers. However, 
remind your students that their ideas must be practical.) 
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COMPONENTS 


Student Text 


Map of Region 
p. 295 p. 196/1 


Problems of the Region (photos) 
p. 296 p. 203/1 


The Commission Has Critics 
pp. 306-307 p. 204/4 


Growing Up in Appalachia 
pp. 308-311 pp. 205-206/10 


Test Yourself — answers 
p. 307 pp. 206-207/ Summary 


Problems Book 


Industry in Appalachia 

pp. 56-57 p. 199/11 

Education in Appalachia 

p. 58 p. 196/3 

How to Help Appalachia 

p. 59 p. 205/9 
SSSK 


The Life and Death of Widen, Growing Up 
In Swandale, (Parts | and Il) 
Booklets 31 and 32 p. 198/9 


The Mountain, The Miner, And The Lord 


Booklet 33 p. 202/4 
Mother Jones 
Booklet 33 p. 202/6 


rime 
> oe fe 
ririG 





MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Appalachia is a region left behind be- 


cause of its geographic conditions and 
limited utilization of its natural resources. 


B. Appalachia’s problems have been ag- 


gravated by the unwise use of natural 
resources, the exploitation of the labor 
force, arid the attitudes of the resident 
population. 


C. The social and economic problems of 


Appalachia require complex solutions. 


\ ST A 


Summary: History, geography, and the 
way resources are used combine to keep 
some regions poor and backward. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial ; Topographical map p. 196/4 
Orientation —_ Transportation problems 
pp. 196-197/5 


Research Coal mining p. 198/8 Appalachian life p.200/1 
Orientation Historical figures pp. 202-203/7 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Readings Story: John Henry 
pp. 200-202 /3 


Creative See A-9: SSSK 
Writing 


Creative Sociodrama: Income from See B-6: SSSK Sociodrama: Industrial 
Dramatics coal mining development p.204/5 
pp. 198-199/10 Role play: Attracting industry 
pp. 204-205/6 
Sociodrama: Adaptation 
problems pp. 205/7 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Illustrate problem Art: See B-3: Readings Art: Make mural of 
situations p.197/6 Music: “Sixteen Tons” Tennessee community 
p. 202/5 p. 206/11 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Speaker: Nurse p.205/8 
Resources 


Comparison: Appalachia vs. Comparison: Family life Discussion: Poverty in 
U.S. averages p. 196/2 p. 200/2 Appalachia p. 203/2 


Simulation: Farming Complete regional planning 
problems pp. 197-198/7 chart pp. 203-204/3 
Flow chart: Income from 
lumber pp. 199-200 /12 
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CHAPTER 11: A Region Left 
Behind 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter introduces the problem-solving approach into the 
classroom. This approach helps the students discover a design in 
the study of social problems. During their study of Appalachia 
they will discover a social problem through its symptoms. They 
will learn why the federal government works toward solutions for 
social problems. They will learn how to view the problems from 
their political, sociological, economic, and cultural aspects. As 
they become familiar with this approach, they will learn that the 
more facets they become aware of, the clearer the social problem 
will become. They will practice how to define a problem and how 
to use statistical data to measure it. Then they will be ready to 
study the causes of the problem. 

At this point you will have an opportunity to develop the reason- 
ing faculties of your students, since the analytical tools of econom- 
ics, political science, anthropology, sociology, geography, and 
history are employed to illustrate why the Appalachian Region, 
surrounded by regions with high standards of living, has been left 
behind. Studying the various approaches to solving the problem 
will give the students an opportunity to discover the interrelation 
between analysis and judgment. It is important that they under- 
stand that what appears to be the most efficient solution may not 
be the one undertaken because, for effective development, the so- 
cial process must keep tradition and change in balance. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
Ie Text, “Signs of the Problem’’................ No activity 
MextyMapofsRepiontneytet-..ccst esse cee rset A-1 

2. PB EducationsineAppalachiagiens...ccnsceres A-3 
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3c TRG, ‘simulation ieee cereeteree ccs er ceeeres A-7 
SSSK, “The Life and Death of Widen” and 


“Growing Up in Swandalevgeccseeceeeseseessees A-9 
4. TRG, sociodramalsresre eter eee A-10 
PB; “Industry ineAppalachia geese eee: A-11 
Bk Text, “Causes of the Problem” ............ No activity 
TRG, research. .ccsseee eee eee B-1 

6. SSSK, ‘‘The Mountain, the Miner, and the 
LOrd? enc erecerscemeeo ee eee B-4 
TRG, "SOMQ <c.cbaceessvsecunsessecavererssnscevceeeer somenemaanneaas B-5 
We SSSK. = Mother Jones 2 tees eeerene eee ene B-6 
8. Text, “What Is the Solution?” .............. No activity 
Mexts problems) oljre si ones erate meee seees C-1 
9). Text, “The Commission Has Critics” .............. C-4 
TRG, sociodramasc-.en eee C-5 
10. TRG, sociodrama:c-..-cccccceceessrsee ers ees C-7 
11. PB, “How to Help Appalachia”’........... eae C-9 
Text, “Growing Up in Appalachia” ................ C-10 


WP, Texts‘Test Yourself 22a ee 


Vocabulary 


absentee owners erosion 
commission strip mining 
depressed 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Appalachia is a region left behind because of its 
geographic conditions and limited utilization of its natural re- 
sources. 


1, 


tS 
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To identify the area known as Appalachia, have the students 

study the map on page 295 of the text. Then lead a class 

discussion by asking such questions as the following: 

@ Which states are partially contained within the regional 
boundaries of Appalachia? 

@ Are any states wholly contained within the regional bound- 
aries? 

@ What is the major geographic feature of the region? 

@ Why do you suppose this region is called Appalachia? 

As a result of this activity the student should be able to describe 

the Appalachian Region. 


To discover some of the ways in which the people of Ap- 
palachia have been left behind, the students should compare 
a typical Appalachian county with the United States averages 
in certain areas by studying the statistical data below. They 
can be reproduced on the chalkboard. 


; a ad Education (years completed) 















Family Income 


Median Under Over 
$3,000 $10,000 
$5,660 21.4% 15.1% 










ee | Housing (sound units with plumbing) 
Harlan County 27.7% 


If necessary, explain the data in simpler terms such as “Nearly 
one-half of all the families in Appalachia have an annual 
income of less than $3,000, whereas only one out of every five 
families in the United States has an income this low.” Then 
ask the students to describe how this chart indicates ways in 
which the people of Appalachia have been left behind. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to partici- 
pate in a discussion in which they describe the general relation 
between education levels and income and between income levels 
and housing. ; 





To demonstrate that Appalachia is an example of a region that 
has been left behind amidst the growth, prosperity, and afflu- 
ence of the rest of the nation, have the students complete 
exercise 11-B in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate the physical isolation of the Appalachian Re- 
gion, ask a group of students to design a salt-and-flour three- 
dimensional map of Appalachia, using the map on page 350 
of the text and a topographical map from an atlas as a guide. 
Major breaks in the mountains, such as the Cumberland Gap, 
should be apparent. Rivers and lakes should also be shown. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to see that 
there are actual physical barriers that separate Appalachia 
from the rest of the country. 


To review the problems of transportation in a mountainous 
area such as Appalachia, have the students use a road map of 
the Appalachian Region or a series of maps from a road atlas 
to trace the main highway routes across the mountains, noting 
the directions of the major thoroughfares. If railroad routes 


are apparent, ask the students to note the railway system in 
Appalachia. Then lead a class discussion in which the students 
evaluate the effectiveness of the Appalachian transportation 
system in some of the following areas: 

@ Are major cities joined? 

Are major cities joined to routes outside the region? 

Are smaller towns connected to areas outside the region? 
How easily can one travel north or south in the region? 
What are the chief factors determining the structure of the 
transportation system? 

As a result of this activity the students should conclude that the 
geography of the region has shaped the limited transportation 
system of Appalachia. 


To illustrate how poor transportation into and within Ap- 
palachia affects the region, divide the students into three 
committees and present each committee with one of the fol- 
lowing situations. Ask each committee to draw pictures illus- 
trating the problems encountered in its situation. 

Situation I. In the field of education, limited mobility 

causes such problems as the following: 

@ Jeeps must be used as school buses in areas where creek 
beds serve as roads. 

® Dormitories must be built to house children who live too 
far away to attend school regularly. 

@ Some children cannot possibly reach schools at all; for 
others, attendance is highly irregular because of road 
and weather conditions. 

Situation 2. In the field of public services, limited mobility 

causes such problems as the following: 

© Hospitals cannot be reached quickly, if at all, by persons 
living in isolated areas; there is a heavy reliance on folk 
medicine; most babies born in isolated areas are not 
delivered by doctors. 

© Local volunteer fire-fighting units are necessary; ad- 
vanced fire-fighting equipment cannot reach isolated 
areas. 


@ Police have difficulty reaching problem sites during cri- 
sis situations; patrolling of isolated areas is impossible. 
Situation 3. In the field of industry, limited mobility causes 
such problems as the following: 
© It is often difficult to obtain raw materials. 
@ It is difficult and expensive to ship products to market. 
@ It is often difficult for the available workers to reach the 
industrial site. 
Then ask each committee to present its drawings to the class, 
explaining the problems that the drawings illustrate. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
the sequence by which geographic conditions shape a limited 
transportation system, which in turn produces social and eco- 
nomic problems. 


To demonstrate some of the problems of farming in the Ap- 
palachian Region, ask four students to act as farmers and set 
up growing plots in the classroom, which depict the various 
conditions in Appalachia. The quality and quantity of soil and 
seed should be held constant. Each farmer should water his 
plot daily at the same time and with the same amount of 
water. The crop should be something that grows quickly and 
easily, such as grass. Set up the plots as follows: 
Plot A. This plot represents the flat land at the bottom of 
open valleys. The seeds should be planted in a regular box 
of flat soil with full access to sunlight. 
Plot B. This plot represents farming areas on mountain- 
sides. Erect a steep slope in the box so that the seeds can 
be planted along the sides of the slope. 
Plot C. This plot represents farming areas at the bottom of 
narrow valleys, which restrict the sunlight. Plant the seeds 
in a box with high cardboard sides so that the plot receives 
a limited amount of sunlight. 
Plot D. This plot represents farming in areas abused by coal 
mining. Place a large concentration of pebbles and stones 
in the soil before the seeds are planted. (Refuse from a slag 
heap would be ideal.) 
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Each farmer should chart his field’s growth daily by noting 
the number of sprouts and measuring their height. At the end 
of two or three weeks the farmers should report to the class 
their final findings on the growth of their crops. On the basis 
of the reports, the class should determine the most favorable 
growing situation. Then refer the students to the topograph- 
ical map of Appalachia that they constructed in activity A-4. 
Ask them how much land favorable for farming is available 
in Appalachia. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to under- 
stand why the Appalachian land is poor for farming, and 
thereby explain why there is a food supply problem in the 
region. 


To provide background information on coal-mining opera- 
tions that can be related to Appalachia, have the students 
write to the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, and to the United Mine Workers, 
900 15th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20005, for free educa- 
tional materials and a list of films on coal mining that can be 
borrowed or rented. Also have them review material in the 
text, pages 299 through 301, and consult entries on mining in 
encyclopedias. Then have individual students prepare illus- 
trated reports for classroom display on the bulletin board on 
subjects such as the following: 

How coal is formed 

How coal is extracted 

Use of coal as an energy source 

Reasons for the increasing costs of mining coal 

® Location of coal beds in Appalachia 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to present 
their opinions about how the various uses, costs, and other 
aspects of coal production might affect the Appalachian Region. 


To provide examples of how Appalachia came to be left behind 
when its mining and lumbering industries began to collapse, 
have the students read Booklet 31, The Life and Death of 


10. 


Widen and Growing up in Swandale (Part I), and Booklet 32, 
Growing Up in Swandale (Part II), in the SSSK. Then pair 
them in the class for correspondence purposes, having one 
student of each pair represent a resident of Widen and the 
other a resident of Swandale. Each pair of students should 
then correspond three times. The letters, spaced out in time, 
should relate to the rise, peak, and decline of their respective 
towns. 

As a result of this activity the students should conclude that the 
rise and fall of towns like Widen and Swandale, repeated in 
other towns in Appalachia, caused the entire region to fall 
behind. 


To show how much of the income generated by coal produc- 
tion leaves the region instead of adding to its prosperity, have 
selected students participate in a sociodrama, using identify- 
ing signs to label the roles and the places where players live, 
and following the sequence presented below. Prepare in ad- 
vance play one-dollar bills and individual slips of paper, each 
containing a statement that describes an obligation of the 
mining company, as indicated in each scene. Proceed as fol- 
lows: 
Characters 
NARRATOR 
OWNER OF THE APPEY COAL MINING COMPANY, Miami, 
Florida 
OWNER OF THE MIRACLE MINING MACHINE COMPANY, 
New York, New York 
PRESIDENT OF THE ATLANTIC RAILROAD LINES, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 
PRESIDENT OF THE TRANSWESTERN LINES, Detroit, 
Michigan 
FOUR MINE WORKERS, Charleston, West Virginia 
A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE POPULATION OF THE ENTIRE 
COUNTRY 
Scene IJ. The narrator and the four workers are seated in 
front of the class. The narrator explains that they are in an 


area representing Appalachia, and that the other parts of 
the room represent the rest of the country. (The remaining 
players are seated in various parts of the room “outside” 
Appalachia.) The representative of the population takes ten 
one-dollar bills to the narrator and says that this money 
represents the mine’s income, received from the rest of the 
country for coal. The narrator then reads the individual 
slips of paper with statements of obligations the company 
has to meet, paying each as follows: $1 to the owner of the 
mine (in Miami); $3 to the owner of the Miracle Mining 
Machine Company for machines produced in New York; $1 
each to the Atlantic Railroad and to the Transwestern 
Lines, operating from Baltimore and Detroit respectively; 
and finally, $1 each (or total of $4) to the four workers. 
When the scene has been completed, lead the class in a discus- 
sion about how much of the original $10 income remained in 
Appalachia. Also ask the students what problems they think 
this might create. 
Scene 2. The narrator and workers are again seated in front 
of the class. The narrator says the company has decided to 
buy more machines, and thus fewer workers will be needed. 
One worker is now unemployed and moves his seat a few 
feet from the rest of the workers. Once again, the represen- 
tative of the population gives the narrator ten one-dollar 
bills and the income is distributed according to the follow- 
ing obligations read by the narrator: $1 to the owner of the 
mine (in Miami); $4 to the owner of the Miracle Mining 
Machine Company; $1 each to the Atlantic Railroad and 
the Transwestern Lines; and $1 each, or a total of $3, to the 
three employed workers. 
When the scene has been completed, lead the class in a discus- 
sion about what has happened in the mining operation; 
whether the unemployed worker has much of an opportunity 
to find another job in an area where mining is the principal 
industry and machines are taking men’s jobs; and what the 
result might be if this same situation were repeated in hundred 
of mines. 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to summa- 
rize why much of the money earned from the production of coal 
does not remain in the region. 


To demonstrate the fact that much of the value added to the 
resources of Appalachia by manufacturing takes place outside 
the region, have the students complete exercise 11-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To show why little income from the lumbering industry is 
earned inside the Appalachian Region, draw the following 
flowchart on the chalkboard, showing the sequence of steps 
which takes place when finished products are made from 


lumber. 
LUMBER INDUSTRY FLOWCHART 


Inside Appalachia 
1. Timber cut in forests 
2. Sawmill processing 


3. Lumber sold to lumberyards in large cities 


Outside Appalachia 
Lumber sold to 
industries 





















Lumber sold to 
factories to 


Lumber sold to 
factories to 
produce semi- produce finished 
finished goods goods 


5. Finished goods sold to wholesalers 
6. Goods sold by wholesalers to retailers 
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Shade in the first box to indicate the steps in the production 
process that take place within Appalachia. Explain that this 
chart shows a typical production flow for the lumber industry 
in Appalachia. Point out that the value of the lumber increases 
as it progresses through the sequence. After the students have 
studied the chart, have a class discussion and ask the following 
questions: 
© Considering the entire production process for lumber, 
would you say that more people are employed by the indus- 
try inside or outside Appalachia? 
@® Would you say that more income is earned from the lumber 
industry inside or outside Appalachia? 
As a result of this activity the students should understand that 
when little of the production process of an industry takes place 
within a region, little of the income from that industry benefits 
the region. 


Major Idea B: Appalachia’s problems have been aggravated by the 
unwise use of natural resources, the exploitation of the labor force, 
and the attitudes of the resident population. 


1. 
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To provide insight into the way of life of parts of Appalachia, 
ask interested students to read books that depict mountain 
life, coal mining, the life of a steel miner, farming, lumbering, 
and so on (see Bibliography). If possible, have three or more 
students read copies of the same book for a report. Then have 
“experts’’—those who have read a particular book—report on 
life as it was depicted in the story and take part in a panel 
discussion, with the rest of the class as the audience. Several 
panel discussions on the books could be conducted each week 
during the study of Appalachia, or the discussions could be 
condensed for a single activity. On the basis of the panel 
discussions, lead’a class discussion in which the students iden- 
tify and compare the characteristic life styles of the following 
Appalachian locales: 
@ Mountain hollow 
® Rural farm 


@ Small town 
@ Major city 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
the various life styles associated with specific locales in Ap- 
palachia. 


To present and evaluate the family structure in Appalachia, 
have the students identify some of the characteristics of the 
Appalachian family and compare them with characteristics of 
their own families. Write a list of Appalachian family charac- 
teristics on the chalkboard, using the general descriptive state- 
ments on the opposite page by Professor James S. Brown, 
University of Kentucky. Then have the students complete the 
blanks under the heading “My Family,” noting any differ- 
ences or similarities. 

After completing the list and discussing the two types of family 
structures in their respective social settings, the students should 
be able to write brief paragraphs describing what they think are 
the strengths and weaknesses of both types of families. 


To introduce one of the legendary heroes of Appalachia and 
show the beginnings of Appalachia’s massive unemployment 
problem, brought on by the replacement of men with ma- 
chines, read to the class the story of John Henry (see Bibliog- 
raphy) or play a record of the song about him. Then have the 
students prepare a filmstrip about John Henry by drawing 
pictures to illustrate the captions listed below and pasting 
them on a long strip of paper. The paper can be rolled through 
a homemade box screen. One student should be assigned to 
serve as narrator as the pictures pass through the screen. 
Captions 

@ Over a hundred years ago, John Henry was admired as the 
champion of the Appalachian workingman. 

@ He was a laboring man—a steel driver—who had to com- 
pete with the machine as have so many other workers, both 
in the past and today. 

@ In 1870 the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad was built across 
the Appalachian Region to connect cities of the Atlantic 
Coast with those of the Midwest. 


Appalachian Family My Family | Appalachian Family 


Family usually 
includes only 


My Family 


Family usually 
includes only 
parents and 



















® Large family includes 
parents, child, uncles 
and aunts, cousins, grand- parents and 
parents, and other relatives. children. 


children. 
@ Family customs are important. Cl @ There is greater loyalty to Pear 
; ; kin than to others in society. 
® Children receive affection a 
from large number of people. © There is often hostility 
a between family groups. 
@ Father earns living as 
farmer or miner. 
@ Young children are expected to 
care for themselves. 


To build a railroad through this mountainous country, 


@ Old people live with young 
people and are useful members 
of household. 




























® Young people are often judged 
by family (clan) character- 
istics, not by their own deeds. 









® John Henry went to the captain and said, “Captain, I ain’t 


earth had to be moved; trees had to be cut; bridges had to 
be built over streams and across valleys; and tunnels had 
to be dug through mountains. 

The mountains were solid rock and the workmen had to 
blast through them, using blasting powder to build the 
railroad tunnel. They had to drill holes with a long steel 
drill driven deep into the face of the rock and fill the holes 
with blasting powder. 

One day a man came to see the captain of the work crew. 
He said he had a new kind of drill run by steam that could 
drill holes faster than any steel driver and do the work of 
many men. 

@ The workers were afraid that they would lose their jobs. 
They turned to John Henry, the biggest, strongest, and 
fastest steel driver who ever lived. 

@ “Show the captain, John Henry. Show him that a steam 
machine cannot beat a good steel-driving man,” they said. 
“If you beat the drill, maybe the rest of us won’t lose our 
jobs.” 


nothing but a man. But before I let that steam drill beat me 
down, I will die with a hammer in my hand.” 

The captain told the man with the steam drill, “There will 
be a contest between John Henry and the steam drill. If 
John Henry is faster, I will not use the machine.” 

The contest began. The steam drill pounded at the rock 
face. John Henry swung his thirty-pound hammer. The 
steam drill made the rock chips fly . . . faster and faster. 
John Henry swung his hammer. Deeper and deeper the two 
drills sank into the rock. First one was ahead, then the 
other. 

John Henry swung his hammer faster and faster than he 
ever had. He was almost finished, but so was the the steam 
drill. With one last powerful blow, his drill sank all the way 
in. The steam drill still had three inches to go. It was a close 
race. But John Henry had won the contest! He had beaten 
the stream drill! 

The workers cheered. But wait! John Henry had fallen 
over. He lay on the floor of the tunnel. His great arm and 
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his gallant heart had worked too hard: John Henry was 
dead. But he had saved the jobs of the men who would 
work in that railroad tunnel. John Henry was the hero of 
the workingman. 
After completing the illustrations for the filmstrip, students 
should be able to summarize the story of John Henry and tell 
why they think his victory over the machine was only temporary. 


To show the extreme hardships mine workers endured and the 
exploitation of miners by owners and foremen, have the stu- 
dents read the first selection, ““The Mountain, the Miner, and 
the Lord,” in Booklet 33 in the SSSK, and then draw a se- 
quence of pictures to depict the main events in the story. Ask 
each student to write captions for the series of pictures he has 
drawn. Then lead a discussion in which the students present 
their opinions about the characteristics of Sam Hawkins and 
the foreman. Ask the students to explain the reasons why both 
the miner and the foreman disregarded safety regulations. 

After the discussion the students should be able to briefly de- 
scribe the value judgments made by the miner and the foreman. 


To present the economic exploitation of the miner by the 

mining companies, play a recording of, or teach the students 

to sing, the song “Sixteen Tons,’’which depicts the financial 

plight of the miner. (Refer the students to information in the 

SSSK which describes the company store of Widen, West 

Virginia.) Then lead a discussion in which the students explain 

the significance of key lines in the song such as these: 

@ “Load sixteen tons, and what do you get? Another day 
older and deeper in debt.” 

© “I owe my soul to the company store.” 

As a result of this activity the students should understand how 

the miners of Appalachia were often financially enslaved by 

mining companies. 


To discover how organization among workers, coupled with 
strong leadership, brought about change in working condi- 
tions and wages, have the students read the second selection, 


“Mother Jones,” in Booklet 33 in the SSSK. Then have them 
simulate a picket-line demonstration during a mining strike. 
Select two students, one to play the role of a mineowner and 
the other the role of Mother Jones. Ask four or five additional 
students to act as policemen, monitoring the picket line. The 
remaining students should play the roles of striking miners. 
Proceed in the following manner: 
Scene I. The miners meet and draw up a list of demands 
regarding their working conditions and wages for Mother 
Jones to present to the mineowner. The miners then design 
picket signs that cite their complaints and demands and, 
carrying their signs, form a picket line that circles in the 
front of the classroom. Mother Jones and the mineowner 
stand in front of the picket line and debate the miners’ 
demands, one by one. The mineowner refuses to give in to 
any of the demands and calls for the police to disperse the 
miners. The miners vow to return the next day, and every 
day, until their demands are met. 
Scene 2. It is now the hundredth day of the strike and the 
miners are still picketing. Today the weary mineowner, on 
the brink of bankruptcy, relents and sits down with Mother 
Jones and two of the miners (acting as representatives) to 
discuss the miners’ demands. He reluctantly agrees to most 
of the demands. The picketing miners cheer and announce 
the formation of their own union to discuss all future deal- 
ings with the mineowner. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
how organized strikes, repeated over and over again, were a 
means of eroding the mineowner’s absolute power and control. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have a group of students 
research the lives of historical figures in the labor movement 
such as John L. Lewis, Samuel Gompers, or others of interest, 
and present reports to the class. Have the remainder of the 
class conduct a survey of contemporary union activities by 
clipping articles from current newspapers, magazines, and 
publications of local unions and read the most significant to 
the class. Then lead a class discussion in which the students 
compare working conditions of earlier periods with those 


of today and describe the sacrifices made to bring about im- 
provements. 


Major Idea C: The social and economic problems of Appalachia 
require complex solutions. 


1. 


To discover the reasons why Appalachia has been named a 

problem region by the United States government, have the 

students study the pictures on page 296 of their text, exercise 

11-B in their Problems Book, and the data used in activity 

ie 2, page 196. Then ask such questions as the following: 
How much do the people of Appalachia earn? 

@ In what ways do Appalachians earn their livelihoods? 

@ From the data, what kind of housing do you think people 
in Appalachia have? 

® How does the education of the Appalachian people com- 
pare with that of the rest of the nation? 

® Do you think Appalachian people save a lot of money as 
compared with people in other parts of the country? 

@ What data do you use to support your answer? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 

several of the major problems in the Appalachian Region. 


To illustrate some of the reasons why there is little money 

available for helping Appalachia within the region itself, have 

the students participate in a discussion based on the following 

questions: 

© Do most of the industries in Appalachia add much or little 
value to natural resources? (Little) 

®@ Do these industries generate high or low incomes within 
Appalachia? (Low) 

®@ Do you think revenue collected by income taxes is high or 
low? (Low) 

® Do people with low incomes purchase more or less than 
people with higher incomes? (Less) 

@ Will sales tax revenue then be high or low? (Low) 

© Does Appalachia have many or few large factories? 
(Few) Many or few large homes? (Few) Many or few large 
farms? (Few) 


®@ Would taxes on the value of property bring much or little 
revenue? (Little) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

conclude that no matter how hard people in Appalachia try, 

they would have difficulty helping themselves; therefore it is 

important to have help from a larger government—the federal 

government. 


To illustrate the type of information that is necessary for 
effective regional planning, write the following headings and 
general descriptions on the chalkboard. Point our that these 
are examples of factors that specialists must consider in order 
to plan for regional development. Then ask the students to act 
as specialists and fill in as many facts as possible under each 
heading, using whatever information they have compiled from 
the text and previous activities. They will not be able to give 
complete information under each heading, but encourage 
them to state as many facts as they can. 
Information That Specialists Need for Planning 
a. The land 
(Size, landscape, natural vegetation, minerals, water sup- 
ply, and climate of a region) 
b. Population and education 
(Size of population; whether population is increasing or 
decreasing; educational levels) 
c. Work and income 
(Types of jobs; number of employed and unemployed; in- 
come levels; cost of living) 
d. Effect of man on the region 
(Number and size of cities; whether cities are growing or 
declining; condition of the environment) 
e. Man-made systems 
(Quality of the transportation, school, legal, housing, com- 
munication, water, and sewage systems; number of indus- 
tries; whether industries are growing or declining; markets 
for regional products) 
f. Way of life 
(Customs and traditions; how regional way of life differs 
from life style of the nation; why differences exist) 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that many facts, statistics, and studies must be made 
before specialists can suggest plans for regional development. 


To develop an awareness of the difficulty involved in finding 

solutions to the problems of Appalachia that will satisfy di- 

verse interest groups, have the class review the criticism of the 

Appalachian Regional Development Act discussed in their 

text (pages 306 and 307). Then ask several students to develop 

one of the following positions: 

@ Tax money should be given to towns. 

@ People should be relocated to another region. 

@ The development of mountain farming should not be en- 
couraged. 

@ Less money should be spent on highways. 

@ The taxes of mining and lumber companies in the region 
should be increased to facilitate regional development. 
Ask the students to stage a panel discussion on the effective- 
ness of the Appalachian Regional Development Act, with 

each student presenting and defending his position. 

As a result of the panel discussion the students should be able 
to conclude, in their own words, that the problems of Ap- 
palachia are many-sided and not easily solved. 


To show how industrial development can help improve the 
living conditions of poor families, have the students partici- 
pate in a sociodrama in which a family discusses the difficulty 
of living on an annual income of $3,000. Select five students 
to play the roles of the mother, father, and three children. Set 
the scene by explaining that the family lives in a ramshackle 
home lacking many necessities. 
Situation. Word comes that a new clothing factory is open- 
ing up in town. The family discusses the posssiblity of the 
mother’s getting a job at the factory. She decides to apply 
and is hired along with many other workers. Her annual 
income will be $3,600. She brings home her first weekly 
paycheck of $65. The family members discuss what they 





will do with the extra money. (If possible, have a mail-order 
catalog available for the students’ reference in pricing 
goods.) 
When this brief sociodrama has been completed, lead a class 
discussion about the ways in which the mother’s salary will 
help the family to live a better life and how the paychecks of 
all those who work in the clothing factory will help the well- 
being of many other people in the region, as well as the local 
government. 
After the discussion the students should be able to make a list 
of the various ways new industries in a region help the people 
living in the region. 


To demonstrate some of the problems involved in attracting 
industry to Appalachia, ask several students to play the roles 
of members of the board of directors of a manufacturing 
company in the following situation: The company is attempt- 
ing to find a suitable location to build a new factory and 
debates whether to locate in Appalachia. The various mem- 
bers express opinions such as the following on the practicality 
and desirability of locating there: 


@ Labor is cheap. 


Against 


@ Much of labor force is 
unskilled and uneducated. 


@ Pollution laws are not | @ Transportation and utility 


very restrictive. systems are inadequate. 

@ There is no substantial 
local market; shipping 
costs to areas outside 
region will lower profits. 


@ There is not much 
local competition. 


The board members should discuss the pros and cons of set- 
tling in Appalachia. They should then decide to seek a more 
suitable location for the manufacturing company. 


As a result of this activity the students should conclude that 
although industry generally improves the standard of living in 
an area, much of Appalachia is unsuited for industrialization. 


To show that the social problems afflicting many Appalachian 
people cannot be escaped simply by geographic relocation, 
have the students participate in a sociodrama. Select six stu- 
dents to play the roles of members of an Appalachian family 
who have just moved to a large midwestern city. Have another 
student play an uncle who moved to the city five years before. 
Several other students should play the parts of interviewers, 
police, and so on, as indicated in the following situations. 
Have the family members and the uncle create their own 
dialogue and actions to fit the following sequence of events: 
® The family settles into a two- or three-room apartment. 
@ The father talks to the uncle about where he can find a job. 
@ The father visits many factories in the industrial part of the 
city and applies for many jobs, but he has difficulty filling 
out forms because he has only a fourth-grade education. He 
is asked about his job skills and must reply that his only 
work experience is in farming and mining. He has no luck 
in finding a job. 

@ The children go to a strange big school in the city, where 
the other students seem different from their friends in Ap- 
palachia. 

@ The children are picked up by the police for violating cur- 
few, a rule they are unfamiliar with. 

@ Because there are no jobs for unskilled factory workers, the 
mother takes in washing and ironing to earn a little money. 

® The uncle explains to the father how to apply for welfare 
benefits so that the family will have money to buy food. The 
uncle explains that he was on welfare for the first two years 
he was in the city. 

After the sociodrama has been presented, the students should 

conclude that the isolation and deprivation of an Appalachian 

rural existence may greatly affect the ability of an Appalachian 
family to adapt to an urban setting. 


10. 


To introduce some of the symptoms and causes of the malnu- 
trition in areas of Appalachia, display photographs from na- 
tional magazines (obtained from the library) on the subject of 
malnutrition and poverty. Have the school nurse explain to 
the class the basic requirements of good nutrition and some 
of the overt symptoms of malnutrition. You might also invite 
a pediatrician to speak to the class about the importance of 
nutritious food for young children. If resource people are not 
available, present these facts to the class: 

@ In many Appalachian counties, 40 out of 1,000 newborn 
babies die, while in the rest of the United States 25 out of 
1,000 newborn babies die. Deaths are often caused by the 
poor health of mothers and insufficient income or know!l- 
edge to provide proper prenatal diets and diets for infants. 

@ By the age of three the human brain is almost fully devel- 
oped. Since the development depends a great deal on the 
type of food a child gets, poor nutrition can affect a child’s 
ability to learn. 

®@ It costs approximately 75 cents to $1 a day per person for 
a minimum balanced diet; a family of four must spend at 
least $1,200 to $1,400 a year on food. Thousands of Ameri- 
can families live on less than a $3,000 annual income. 

Lead a discussion about these facts, encouraging the students 

to present their opinions about what happens to families with 

low incomes who must not only buy food but also pay for rent, 
utilities, clothing, medical bills, and so on. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to write 

brief essays explaining why they think many people are mal- 

nourished and how this frequently relates to poverty. 


To demonstrate the fact that national programs have been 
developed to aid the Appalachian Region because its problems 
are critical enough to affect the well-being of the nation, have 
the students complete exercise 11-C in their Problems Book. 


To discover some of the aspects of life in Appalachia, the 
students can review the photographs and read the essay, 
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“Growing Up in Appalachia,” on pages 308 through 311 of 

their text. Then have them compare life in Big Cowan with life 

in their community, using the following questions as a basis 

for discusssion: 

@ Does Nolan Roark’s family obtain its food the same way 
your family does? 

@ Are the jobs people have in Big Cowan similar to jobs in 
your community? 

®@ Do people heat their houses the same way? If not, why not? 

@ Is the land the same around Big Cowan as around your 
community? 

@ Why is Nolan Roark proud to live in Big Cowan? Are you 
as proud to live in your community? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several similarities and differences in life styles between the 

Roark family in Appalachia and their families. 


To gain some insight into how one Appalachian community 
fought for survival, the students should create a three-part 
display or mural illustrating the problems, solutions, and re- 
sultant improvements in a Tennessee mountain community. 
Divide the class into three committees and assign one of the 
following topics to each group. Each student should draw a 
picture to portray one of the events listed under his group’s 
topics. 
Problems 
@ Between 1950 and 1960 the population of this city dropped 
from 12,000 to 10,000. Most residents who left were young 
people. 
@ Farming was the dominant occupation of the area; half of 
the farmers in the community earned $1,800 a year or less. 
® Four out of every ten high school students quit school 
before graduation. 
@ The city had an inadequate water and sewage system. 
@ A local creek overflowed its banks yearly, causing much 
flood and soil erosion. 
Solutions 
© A group of businessmen met and developed plans to save 
the city. 


The townspeople used a farm to develop an industrial park 

and borrowed $400,000 to construct a building for a gar- 

ment factory. 

The city requested and received a loan from the federal 

government to build a water and sewage system. 

Businessmen from outside the area opened a garment fac- 

tory in the new building, giving jobs to many people. 

More factories were attracted to the area. Wages these 

factories paid local workers were spent largely for goods 

and services in the community. 

Community people built a watershed to control the local 

creek. 

Local farmers requested and received help from the federal 

government in such areas as soil improvement, erosion 

control, and the development of successful dairy programs. 
Improvements 

People opened savings accounts in local banks. Many fami- 

lies were able to build new homes. 

The local creek no longer floods yearly. 

The farms of the community improved; milk sales in- 

creased; better and larger crops were raised. 

New picnic grounds and park grounds have been built. 

The tourist industry has increased. 

Local residents feel that the city and county seem younger, 

that there is life in the community. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the ways that a region can aid in its own development. 


Summary: History, geography, and the way resources are used 
combine to keep some regions poor and backward. 


To summarize this chapter on Appalachia, have the students turn 

to page 307 in the text and answer the questions under the heading 

“Test Yourself.” Student responses should include the following: 

1. Describe some of the signs of Appalachia’s problems. (Barren 
farmland, overcut forests, land ruined by mining, air and water 
pollution, lack of jobs, dying towns, few young people) 

2. In what ways can mountains limit the growth of an area? 


(They hide farmland from the sun, making it hard for crops to 
grow. They limit the growth of towns. They provide a physical 
barrier between the area and the rest of the nation.) 

How did the mining of coal damage the land in Appalachia? 
(Answers will vary according to pupils’ understanding of the 
process of mining, but they should all realize that mining loos- 
ens topsoil; its refuse inhibits the growth of crops; it interferes 
with the building of roads, schools, and so on.) 

What are some of the goals of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission? (To help repair land by teaching better farming 


methods; to clean polluted rivers; to provide better highways, to 
provide money for building new homes and schools, to provide 
better health care) 

What are some of the criticisms of using federal tax money to 
improve the Appalachian Region? (The main criticisms are 
that money for improvement should come from the lumber and 
mining companies; that better farms are not necessary, since 
American farms already produce too much; and that the job of 
improving the region is too large an undertaking at this point 
in our history.) 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Map of the Region 
p. 326 p. 211/1 
A. New England is a region that was shaped 


Puritan Beliefs by the culture and attitudes of the early 


ee pele colonists. 
New Industry in an Old City 

pp. 335-338 pp. 215-216/3 

Fishing 

pp. 325-326 pp. 217-218/4 


B. New England has used innovations in 
Test Yourself — answers science, technology, and ideas to adapt 
p. 334 p. 219/Summary successfully to changes in the economy. 


Problems Book 


New England Has Kept Up To Date 


. 64 21 : ; 
ets C. Because of New England’s history and 
New England’s Subregions location, the region’s economy is con- 
pp. 62-63 p. 217/1 fronted with problems whose solutions 


eRe require careful planning. 
Comparing Appalachia with New England 
pp. 60-61 p. 218/5 


SSSK i, 


New England: Cradle of American 
Education, Horace Mann 


Booklet 34 p. 212/3 Summary: New England has evolved a 
Route 128 way of life that has influenced the entire 
Booklet 36 p. 216/6 nation and continues to do so. 


The Town That Would Not Die 
08 Booklet 36 pp. 216-217/9 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial 
Orientation 


Research See A-1: Student Text 


Orientation See A-2: Creative Dramatics 
Self-government p. 213/6 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Creative 
Writing 
Creative Role plays: Dissenting 


Dramatics leaders pp. 211-212/2 


Simulation: Town meeting 
pp. 212-213/5 


Simulation: Overseas 
trading pp. 214-215/8 


ART AND MUSIC 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 


See C-1: Problems Book 


See C-2: Research 
Orientation 


See C-3: Other 


Innovators and their Urban centers p. 217/2 
contributions p.215/1 

Machine tool industry 
p. 216/5 

New England industries 
p. 216/7 








See C-6: Art and Music 





Art: Pictorial display: history 
of New England 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Other Identifications: New 
England values 
pp. 213-214/7 





pp. 218-219/6 


Field trip: Tool and die 
factory p.216/4 


Reports: Changes in Discussion: Subregional 
economic bases differences p.217/3 
p. 216/8 
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CHAPTER 12: New England: 
Staying Up to Date 


Statement to the Teacher 


In this chapter the students will study the development of New 
England, a region closely tied to the birth and the growth of the 
United States. They will discover how the New England culture, 
which grew out of the combination of the Pilgrim and Puritan ways 
of life, relates to the adaptability of the region. They will also 
discover how this culture has influenced the entire nation. 

The New Englander’s belief in man’s ability to govern himself 
led to the evolution of a national political system based on popular 
will. The belief in hard work and the utilization of new ideas led 
to the growth of a highly developed industrial system and allowed 
successful adaptation to the expansion of science and technology 
and a changing economy. 

Through the years the New England Region has faced many 
problems. At the present time economic development in New Eng- 
land is uneven. The region faces conflicts about land use and 
redevelopment. These problems require a variety of problem-solv- 
ing approaches. Through their study of the history and develop- 
ment of the region, your students will find that New England’s 
history of successful adaptation and resiliency stands it in good 
stead for dealing constructively with the problems of the present 
and the future. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component 
if Text, ‘““The First New Englanders” ...... 
Texte Map olsthe Resioniemr mmr eee A-1 
2 Text; = Puritany Beliets gener omrs rarer A-4 
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TRG Reference 
No activity 


TRG, simulation, annual meeting...................... A-5 
3: SSSK, ‘“‘New England: Cradle of American 
Education,” and “Horace Mann””.................. A-3 
4. TRG, simulation, special meeting...................... A-5 
5. Text, ““New England Ideas’’.................. No activity 
PB, “New England Has Kept Up to Date’’...... B-2 
6. TRG, research iencstes ree re B-1 
1p, TRG, field trips. eee ee B-4 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: New England is a region that was shaped by the 
culture and attitudes of the early colonists. 


1. To illustrate how the region known as New England acquired 

its name, have the students turn to the map of the region on 
page 326 in their text. Help them find where the first settle- 
ments developed on the coast of Massachusetts. Ask the stu- 
dents, “Why would people refer to the settlements as New 
England?”’Then have them identify each of the states within 
the region of New England and use an encyclopedia to dis- 
cover where the early settlers in the state came from. The 
findings should then be reported to the class. The students 
should discover that in each state the early settlers were off- 
shoots of the original settlers in Massachusetts. Because of 
their common background, the entire area inhabited by these 
people became known as the New England Region. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
a map of the region with arrows from eastern Massachusetts to 
each of the other New England states, and use the map as an 
aid in explaining how the region became known as New 
England. 


SS 


To illustrate how the Puritans settlers judged fellow towns- 
people who dissented with or expressed beliefs different from 
Puritan concepts, have the students read biographies about 
early leaders in New England such as Roger Williams, Anne 
Hutchinson, and Thomas Hooker or books about religious 
groups, such as the Quakers, who settled in early Puritan 
towns (see Bibliography). Then have them participate in role- 
play presentations of the conflicts surrounding the dissensions 
studied. Ask selected students to play the roles of individual 
dissenters. The rest should represent the Puritan townspeople. 
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Each dissenter should present his views to the main body of 
the townspeople, who then challenge his right to express such 
beliefs. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
specific judgments and actions taken by Puritans against those 
who differed from the Puritan point of view and to tell whether 
or not they consider such judgments to have been reasonable 
and practical. 


To illustrate how the Puritan belief in the importance of 
education influenced the development of educational systems 
throughout the nation, have the students read both selections, 
“New England: Cradle of American Education” and “Horace 
Mann,” in Booklet 34 in the SSSK. Then ask them to present 
a brief debate in which three students who back a school bond 
bill to build new schools debate the issue with three who are 
against the bill. Arguments for each side can be found in the 
stories they have just read, and the students also should de- 
velop arguments of their own. After the debate ask the entire 
class to vote on the bill. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several benefits of, and barriers to, good education. 


To illustrate the durability of many of the beliefs held by the 
Puritan colonists, have the students read “Puritan Beliefs” on 
page 316 in their text. Then read the following quotations to 
the class and ask the students to determine which of them 
conform to Puritan beliefs and which do not. 
@ Self-government is the natural government of man. 
© It does not seem that nature has made men for self-govern- 
ment. 
@ The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 
@ Often evil men are rich and good men poor. 
@ Idleness is the parent of all vice. 


Any excuse for idleness is good enough. 

Law is the safest helmet. 

He who holds no laws in awe, He must perish by the law. 
Good men must not obey the laws too well. 

Without society man’s life is unpleasant and full of anguish. 
Laws were made to be broken. 

Education has for its object the formation of character. 
Soap and education are not as sudden as a massacre, but 
they are more deadly in the long run. 

Ask the students to review each quotation that they classified 
as reflecting Puritan ideas in terms of whether or not it is 
applicable to life today. Ask them if any of the quotations are 
similar to advice they have received or values they hold. Then 
ask them if any of the quotations reflect views held by contem- 
porary political or social leaders. 

As a result of this activity the students should understand that 
many modern ideas and beliefs are rooted in the basic beliefs 
of the Puritan colonists. 


To demonstrate the functions of the town meeting in early 
New England government, have the students create a simula- 
tion based on the information below, which should be written 
on the chalkboard for reference. Assign the roles described. 
Each participating student may either write out his dialogue 
or perform spontaneously in the simulation of a Massa- 
chusetts town meeting in the early 1600s. 
Roles 

TOWN CLERK 

A LARGE GROUP OF CITIZENS WHO ARE CHURCH 

MEMBERS 

Two OR THREE CITIZENS WHO ARE NOT CHURCH 

MEM BERS 

Annual Town Meeting 

An announcement is posted by the town clerk. It says that 

the election of town officials will take place at the next town 

meeting, and tells when and where the meeting will be held. 

Citizens are reminded that only church members can vote 


in this election. The annual meeting is called to order by the 


town clerk. He presents the names of persons nominated for 
different offices (including his own name and the name of 
another person nominated for clerk) and describes the du- 
ties of officials such as the following: 

The town clerk opens town meetings, keeps records, and 
issues permits. 

The town constable collects and levies fines. 

The board of selectmen run the town’s business between 
town meetings. 

The representative to the Massachusetts Bay Colony As- 
sembly represents the town at the meeting of representa- 
tives from all parts of the colony. 

Various other officials weigh hay, assess taxes, cull fish or 
cattle (mark inferior stock), and so on. 


The town clerk reminds the citizens that all officials serve 
without pay other than the town clerk, who receives a salary. 
After the election of officials, various citizens present ideas 
regarding the use of public funds for schools, roads, and other 
services. 


A Special Town Meeting 
An announcement for a special meeting is posted (as for the 
annual meeting). The notice states who called the meeting 
and why it is being held (a selectman or any citizen could 
make a written request for a town meeting). When the 
citizens convene, the town clerk again opens the meeting 
and reads the order of business. He conducts an election for 
a chairman who will lead the special meeting. The business 
could include discussion and voting on different taxes; wel- 
fare for widows and orphans; rules about quiet, fire hazards, 
loose animals, and celebration of holidays such as Christ- 
mas (no worldly festivities were allowed in Puritan towns); 
views about extravagant clothing, laziness, and so on. There 
is an announcement about when animals will be allowed to 
graze in meadows or cornfields. The citizens at the meeting 
who are not church members might complain because they 
do not have this privilege for their animals and also because 


they are not allowed to vote on this issue (or any other). 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to tell why 
town meetings were held and whether or not all citizens in the 
town were represented in this early New England government. 


To illustrate how the Puritan belief in citizen participation in 
government has been handed down to us, divide the class into 
committees to carry out each of the following assignments and 
report their findings to the class: 
Group I. Call a city councilman and find out how individu- 
als and groups can express their ideas regarding proposed 
city ordinances. 
Group 2. Talk to a school official about how citizens can 
discuss policies with the school board. 
Group 3. Find out from the city clerk what one has to do 
to become a candidate for public office. 
Group 4. Talk to a member of a governmental body, such 
as the school board or zoning commission, about why he or 
she gives time to such an activity when there is little, if any, 
pay involved. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in brief oral or written statements, that many ordinary 
citizens in their community follow the belief that man can 
govern himself and that he should participate in governmental 
decision making. 


To define some of the common values of the New England 
Region, write the following New England beliefs on the chalk- 
board: 

® Respect for the past and tradition 

® Stick-to-itiveness 

@ Thrift 

@ Appreciation of the environment 

On separate cards list the following quotations and indicate 
which occupation each refers to. Distribute the cards at ran- 
dom and have each student who receives a card read its quota- 
tion and identify the occupation. Discuss with the class why 
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the quotation would be fitting for a New England occupation. 

Then lead a class discussion to decide which of the four beliefs 

that appear on the chalkboard is illustrated by the quotation. 

Maine Lobsterman 

@ “This boat of mine may be old, but I'll give her a coat of 
paint and she’ll be as good as new.” 

@ “Every time I go to sea, I feel I’m carrying on the tradition 
that began before the Revolution. New Englanders have 
always been tied to the sea.” 

® “Out of the income I get from each catch I put a little bit 
away. Never know when I might need it.” 

@ “Sometimes the ocean spray is so cold it seems to form 
icicles on your face. But you know you have to keep on and 
get your work done.” 

Vermont Logger 

® “It’s always best to cut just the biggest trees. Then the 
younger, smaller ones will grow into big ones that can be 
cut in the future.” 

® “Sometimes the price of timber drops so low it’s hardly 
worth the effort to cut the trees. But you can’t give up. You 
just hope tomorrow will get better.” 

@ “Maybe we don’t live as fancy as some of the people in the 
cities. But they don’t have our beautiful hills and fresh air.” 

@ “Why, right from these very hills came the Green Moun- 
tain Boys who helped us beat the British in the Revolution- 
ary War.” 

Massachusetts Machinist 

@ “It was a hard life around here when the mills closed down. 
There just wasn’t much business. But we held on, and now 
as new businesses move in, things are picking up.” 

@ “Did you know my boss’s great-great-grandfather helped 
build machines for the first mill in these parts?” 

@ “I’ve got four kids. I want all of them to get as much 
education as they can. So I’m putting part of each paycheck 
in the bank to help out when they’re ready for college.” 

Connecticut Insurance Executive 

@ “Our company was founded over 150 years ago. We helped 
some of the earliest factories in New England. Now we do 
business throughout the country.” 
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@ “One thing you learn quickly about these New Englanders: 
they don’t spend their money foolishly.” 

@ “Our company has faith in this region. That’s why we built 
a new Office building here instead of moving away when 
many other businesses closed.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to compose 

quotations of their own that might be attributed to people in- 

volved in New England occupations and that demonstrate the 
beliefs stated above. 


To dramatize the excitement of overseas trading and its im- 
pact on the economy of the New England port towns, have the 
students simulate a major event in Salem: the arrival of a ship, 
Sweet Polly, after two years at sea. Have one student play the 
part of the town crier and post an announcement of the ship’s 
return on the chalkboard. Another student should play the 
role of the ship’s captain—Captain Perkins. The rest of the 
students in the class play the roles of the townspeople and 
merchants as indicated in the sequence of the two scenes 
described below. 
Scene I, The town crier moves around the room (which 
represents the town) calling out the announcement posted 
on the chalkboard and describing the goods on board ship 
such as fine teas, spices from the East Indies, bright silks 
from India, fans and boxes, tools, ivory carvings, china 
dishes, and many other quality items. The crier says the 
goods will go on sale at Darby’s Warehouse on Darby’s 
Wharf. The townspeople stop to listen to the crier and talk 
over the news. Two merchants come out of shops to join 
them. Various people tell which items they are most eager 
to see. Captain Perkins appears and invites the businessmen 
to bring their friends to meet him at Brown’s Inn. There, 
the captain says, he’ll tell about his exciting adventures. 
Scene 2. Captain Perkins and the various businessmen 
gather around a big table in Brown’s Inn. The captain tells 
about his adventures, including tales about his ship riding 
out a hurricane in the West Indies; an argument with the 
Indians in the Northwest while bargaining for furs; describ- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands; about the fabulous city of Can- 
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ton, China, where there were so many wonderful goods in 
the shops it was hard to choose what to bring back; and 
about a chase by pirates in the West Indies. Captain Perkins 
then asks if any businessmen would like to invest some of 
their savings in the next voyage. He explains that there are 
risks but the profits are great. The businessmen say they are 
interested but would like to think the proposition over for 
a few days before deciding how much money to risk. All 
shake hands and arrange to meet in a few days to discuss 
final plans and how profits will be shared. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to summa- 

rize how a great many families in New England depended on 

the sea and trade for their livelihood. 


To introduce some of the terms used by whalers and show the 
procedures for the occupation as practiced in early New Eng- 
land, have the students read Booklet 35, The First Whale, in 
the SSSK and then write synonyms or definitions for the 
following terms: 


® masthead ® boatsteerer 

® crow’s nest ® flukes 

@ “Thar she blows!’ ® “sounded” 

@ hoist @ “the whale’s fin out” 
@ lance @ “trying out” blubber 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
drawings that show several aspects of whaling, using captions 
suggested by the preceding terms or creating their own from 
descriptions in the story. 


To illustrate how the culture and beliefs of New Englanders 
spread across the nation through western expansion, have the 
students read the sections in their text entitled “Native New 
Englanders Spread Out” (page 323) and “Ideas Go with 
Them,” (pages 323 and 324). Then divide the class into pairs 
of students. One member of each pair should “‘move west” and 
write a letter to the other member of the pair, describing the 
benefits and problems resulting from the move and urging the 
other member to consider such a move. The second student 
of each pair should respond to the letter he receives in terms 


of “facts,” such as whether his livelihood would allow such a 
move, and “personality,” such as whether such an adventure 
appeals to him. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
some of the feelings New Englanders had about western migra- 
tion. 


Major Idea B: New England has used innovations in science, 
technology, and ideas to adapt successfully to changes in the 
economy. 


To learn about some of the important innovators of early New 
England culture, the students should read biographies (see 
Bibliography) or use the text as a resource to write reports on 
the contributions of such figures as Elias Howe, Francis Cabot 
Lowell, John Dagy, Eli Whitney, Noah Webster, and Samuel 
Colt, or any other innovators of this period of history that they 
discover in their research. Display the reports on the bulletin 
board or have students read their reports to the class. 

After reports have been shared with the class, the students 
should be able to list at least six innovators and the contribu- 
tions each made to early New England culture and the develop- 
ment of the country. 


To demonstrate the fact that New England has kept up with 
changes in science and technology and has diffused ideas to 
other regions of the country, have the students complete exer- 
cise 12-C in their Problems Book. 


To discover how Lynn, Massachusetts, has kept up to date, 
the students can review the photographs and read the essay 
“New Industry in an Old City,” on pages 335 through 338 of 
their text. Use the following questions as a basis for discussion: 
@ Why was Lynn, Massachusetts, known as “the shoe city of 
the world’’? 

@ What happened to Lynn’s shoe industry? Why? 

@ What changes occurred to keep Lynn’s industry up to date? 
@ Why might Lynn’s industry change in the future? 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
a pictorial sequence for a bulletin-board display entitled “Lynn, 
Massachusetts—A New England City That Has Kept Up to 
Date.” 


To demonstrate the importance of machine tools to industry, 
take the class on a field trip to a local tool and die factory or 
any manufacturing plant where machine tools are inserted 
into machines to cut, press, and shape materials. During the 
field trip ask the plant manager or other official to explain to 
the students how the machines, with the help of machine 
tools, produce parts that are practically identical and can be 
easily substituted for each other. 

After the field trip the students should be able to write brief 
reports on how industries use machine tools in factories. 


To learn about the effect of the machine tool industry on a 

New England town, several students should write to the 

Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Vermont 05156, for in- 

formation about the machine tool industry in that town. Re- 

quests for information could also be sent to the. National 

Machine Tool Builders Association, 7901 Westpark Drive, 

McLean, Virginia 22101. Have the students take turns study- 

ing the materials received, and then lead a discussion based on 

the following questions: 

@ In the machine tool industry, is a high value added to the 
products? 

@ Is this an industry where human skill and inventiveness 
cannot be replaced by machines? 

®@ Is the machine tool industry a steady one? Why not? 

®@ Does the machine tool industry need to be near steel mills? 
(No. Materials can easily be shipped.) 

® Must it be near the market? (Wo. The tools have such high 
value that the transportation cost is a very small part of the 
total cost.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 

the economic importance of the machine tool industry to a New 

England town. 


To learn about one of the many concentrations of industry, 
business, and other institutions in the New England Region, 
the students should read the second selection, ““Route 128,” 
in Booklet 36 in the SSSK, and then create a mural depicting 
the “Golden Semicircle’”’ in Massachusetts, based on the de- 
scriptions in the story. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to tell in 
their own words why Route 128 has become known as the 
Golden Semicircle. 


To show how New England cities are involved in a variety of 

big business activities, have selected students write to the 

chambers of commerce of the cities listed below, requesting 

information on the major industries of each city and material 

on economic growth (including any historical data available 

about the cities’ industries). 

e@ Hartford, Conn. (insurance, guns, airplane engines) 

@ Danbury, Conn. (Aats) 

®@ Lowell, Mass. (textiles) 

® Worchester, Mass. (machine tools, machinery manufacture, 

paper products) 

Providence, R.I. (jewelry, machine tools, textiles) 

®@ Springfield, Mass. (machine tools, machinery manufactur- 
ing, toys, electrical equipment) 

® Pawtucket, R.I. (textiles, machine shops) 

After compiling information from the cities, the students should 

be able to name the various industries and inventions that 

helped in their economic growth. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students use 
resource materials received from Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and Danbury, Connecticut, to write short reports about shifts 
in the economic base of these two cities. Ask them to name 
some of the changes in these cities and explain briefly why 
they were necessary for economic growth. 


To illustrate how people can work together to save a dying 
town, have the students read the first selection, ““TheTownThat 


Would Not Die,” in Booklet 36 in the SSSK, and contrast 
what happened in Lawrence, Massachusetts, with events in 
the towns of Widen and Swandale, West Virginia. Have them 
make a graphic comparison by showing the upward climb of 
Lawrence on a steplike chart drawn on the chalkboard, with 
various constructive events written on each step. The chart 
can then be extended by drawing and labeling the downward 
steps of Swandale or Widen. For example: 


(and so on) 












Businessmen 
pool savings; 


Committee start new firms 
for Ind. 

New mayor Develop. 

elected formed 


in Lawrence 


After completing the charts the students should be able to gen- 
eralize that even though events may seem to work against peo- 
ple, it is possible to save a town from economic disaster with 
ingenuity, perseverance, and the efficient use of savings. 


Major Idea C: Because of New England’s history and location, the 
region’s economy is confronted with problems whose solutions 
require careful planning. 


i. 


To demonstrate the fact that the economic problems resulting 
from New England’s history and location require careful re- 
gional planning, have the students complete exercise 12-B in 
their Problems Book. 


To illustrate one of the major differences between northern 
and southern New England, have the students use a current 
World Almanac to investigate the number and size of urban 


centers in each subregion. Ask them to list the cities in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut that have populations 
of 100,000 or more. Then ask them how many cities there are 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont with populations of 
100,000 or more. Lead a class discussion about the results of 
this investigation, contrasting between the heavy concentra- 
tion of large urban centers in southern New England and the 
complete lack of large cities in northern New England. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
that one major difference between New England’s subregions is 
the greater urbanization of the southern area. 


To synthesize facts that could point to problems in New Eng- 

land, have the students examine the maps of the region in the 

Problems Book (exercise 12-C) and answer the following 

study questions: 

e@ Are there more people living in the southern or the north- 

ern part of the New England Region? 

Which state has the largest number of people? 

Which state has the smallest number of people? 

Which state has the largest land area? 

Which state has the smallest land area? 

In which states are the most factories located? 

In which states is the most land used for farming and 

forestry? 

®@ Which part of the New England Region is the best market 
for goods? 

@ Which part of New England has the most cities? 

After answering the questions the students should be able to 

understand that the differences between the northern and 

southern parts of New England require different problem-soly- 

ing approaches. 


To illustrate one of the major problems faced by the New 
England fishing industry and what is being done to alleviate 
it, have the students read “Fishing,” on pages 325 and 326 in 
their text. Then point out that the law forbidding the purchase 
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of foreign fishing vessels was enacted in 1793 in order to 

guarantee the maintenance of a strong American maritime 

industry. Discuss the practicality of this law by asking such 
questions as the following: 

@ If people were allowed to choose between purchasing ex- 
pensive American fishing ships and boats and less costly 
foreign vessels, which would they be more likely to buy? 

@ If most Americans who needed fishing vessels bought them 
from foreign sources, what would happen to the American 
maritime industry? 

@ If this country had to depend on its own maritime industry 
to produce ships and experienced seamen (such as in time 
of war), could a weakened industry fill this need? 

Point out that the strength of the maritime industry has béen 
invaluable to the strength of U.S. forces during wartime peri- 
ods in American history. Ask the students whether they think 
the need for a strong American maritime industry exists to- 
day. Then ask them to consider the following methods for 
helping the fishing industry and to vote for the most practical 
approach. 

@ The government should repeal the law that forbids the 
purchase of foreign fishing vessels. (This might be advisable, 
but it would damage the maritime industry in the United 
States. ) 

@ The government should pass a law that forbids the pur- 
chases of fish from foreign sources. (This would probably 
serve only to raise the price of fish beyond that which most 
people would be willing to pay, thus narrowing the market 
and defeating the law’s purpose.) 

®@ The government should pay the difference between the cost 
of foreign fishing vessels and the cost of American vessels. 
(This would allow the American fishing industry to compete 
with foreign sources while maintaining the strength of the 
maritime industry.) 

Point out that the last approach is being taken by the federal 

government through the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Although this assistance plan has run into problems such as 

shortage of funds, steps are being taken to increase and main- 


tain this kind of financial aid to the commercial fishing indus- 
try. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
the reason behind the law that forbids the purchase of foreign 
fishing vessels, how the law has hurt the American fishing 
industry, and how federal assistance may affect the New Eng- 
land fishing industry. 


To demonstrate the fact that although New England and Ap- 
palachia share many physical characteristics, New England is 
more prosperous than Appalachia, have the students complete 
exercise 12-A in their Problems Book. 


To summarize how New Englanders have had to struggle 
throughout their history to overcome problems and establish 
an environment favorable to economic development, have the 
students prepare a three-part pictorial display and narrative 
account. Divide’ the class into three groups. Each group 
should prepare a pictorial sequence and written script based 
on the ideas that follow. Refer the students to their text and 
SSSK materials for resource matter and encourage them to 
use library resources for additional material. 
Group J. Illustrate and describe the early history of the 
New England Region, using such topics as the following: 
® Settlers’ reasons for leaving England 
® Arrival of the first settlers 
@ Harsh conditions in early settlements 
Group 2. Illustrate and describe the development of the 
New England Region, using such topics as the following: 
@ New Englanders’ belief in thrift, which helped banks 
collect savings that were used for industrial develop- 
ment 
@ New Englanders’ belief in education, which encouraged 
the exchange of ideas and the development of new meth- 
ods of production 
®@ Factory growth after the decline of the whaling industry 
Group 3. Ulustrate and describe the New England Region 
today, using such topics as the following: 


@ Problems (for example, the decline of the fishing and 
textile industries; poverty in northern New England) 
@ Favorable aspects (for example, the growth of new in- 
dustries; the opportunities for a growing tourist indus- 
try) 
Encourage the students to find other ideas related to their 
topics and portray them as part of their presentation. Then 
have each of the groups present its display and narration to 
the rest of the class. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
some of the assets and liabilities of the New England Region. 


Summary: New England has evolved a way of life that has in- 
fluenced the entire nation and continues to do so. 


To summarize this chapter, have the students turn to page 334 in 
the text and answer the questions under the heading ‘““Test Your- 
self.” Student responses should include the following: 


How did the geography of New England contribute to its early 
prosperity? (The sea provided opportunities for fishing, ship- 
building, and trading.) 

In what ways did England try to limit the colonists’ trade? 
(By refusing to allow the colonies sell their raw material to any 
other country or to buy finished goods from any other country 
than England) 

Name some of the inventions which helped the growth of the 
cloth industry in New England. (Spinning machines, water- 
driven machines; the cotton gin, the sewing machine) 

What are some of the reasons why the textile industry has 
been leaving New England for the South? (Wages are lower in 
the South; Southern mills are newer and faster; mills for syn- 
thetic cloth have been built in the South.) 

Why is southern New England richer than northern New 
England? (Northern New England lacks good transportation to 
markets, good training schools for workers, and sufficient elec- 
tric power for factories. ) 
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Hawaii: population characteristics 
Chap. 10: p. 182/A-2 


Hawaii: problems 
Chap. 10: p. 187/C-1, pp. 187-188 /C-2, 
p. 188/C-3, p. 188/C-4, p. 188/C-6, 
pp. 188-189/C-7, p. 189/C-8 


Indian cultures 
Chap. 1: p. 44/B-4 
Chap. 5: p. 104/A-7, p. 104/A-8 
Chap. 7: p. 138/A-2, p. 138/A-3, 
p. 138/A-4, pp. 138-139/A-5, 
p. 139/A-6, p. 140/A-10 


Industrial development 
Chap. 2: pp. 56-57/B-3, p. 57/C-4, 
p. 57/C-5, p. 57/C-6, p. 58/C-8, 
p. 58/C-9, p. 58/C-10, p. 59/C-11 
Chap. 4: pp. 89-90/B-2, p. 90/B-3 
Chap. 5: p. 112/C-4, pp. 112-113/C-6, 
p. 113/C-7, p. 113/C-8 
Chap. 6: p. 131/B-12 
Chap. 10: p. 183/A-7 
Chap. 11: p. 204/C-5, pp. 204-205 /C-6 
Chap. 12: p. 215/B-2, pp. 215-216/B-3, 
p. 216/B-4, p. 216/B-5, p. 216/B-6, 
p. 216/B-7, p. 216/B-8, 
pp. 216-217/B-9 


Interdependence of regions 
Intro: pp. 30-31/C-9, p. 31/C-10 
Unit I: p. 36/LT-2 
Chap. 6: p. 127/B-3 


Kapu system 
Chap. 10: p. 184/B-1, p. 184/B-3 


Lumbering 
Chap. 1: pp. 46-47/C-1, p. 47/C-2, 
p. 47/C-3, p. 47/C-4, p. 47/C-5, 
pp. 47-48/C-6, p. 48/C-7, p. 48/C-8, 
pp. 48-49/C-9, p. 49/C-10 
Chap. 5: pp. 102-103/A-3, p. 103/A-4 
Chap. 11: p. 198/A-9, p. 199/A-11, 
pp. 199-200/A-12 


Machine tool industry 
Chap. 12: p. 216/B-4, p. 216/B-5 


Manufacturing 
Chap. 4: p. 87/A-1, p. 87/A-2, 
p. 87/A-3, pp. 87-88/A-4, p. 88/A-S, 
p. 88/A-6, pp. 88-89/A-7, p. 89/B-1, 
pp. 89-90/B-2, p. 90/B-3, p. 90/B-4, 
p. 90/B-S, p. 90/B-6, p. 91/B-7, 
p. 91/B-8, pp. 91-92/B-9, p. 92/B-12, 
p. 92/B-13, pp. 92-93/B-14, p. 93/C-1, 
p. 93/C-2, p. 93/C-3, pp. 93-94/C-4, 
p. 94/C-5, pp. 94-95/C-6, p. 95/C-8, 
p. 95/C-9, p. 96/C-10, p. 96/C-11, 
p. 96/C-12 
Chap. 5: pp. 107-108/B-5, p. 113/C-7, 
p. 113/C-8 
Chap. 12: p. 216/B-7, p. 216/B-8 


Manufacturing islands 
Chap. 4: p. 87/A-1, p. 88/A-5, 
p. 89/B-1, p. 90/B-4, p. 93/C-1, 
p. 93/C-2 


Manufacturing regions 
Chap. 4: p. 89/B-1, pp. 89-90/B-2, 
p. 90/B-3, p. 90/B-4, p. 90/B-5, 
Chap. 8: p. 162/C-3 


Manufacturing regions: problems 
Chap. 4: pp. 87-88/A-4, p. 92/B-11, 
p. 92/B-12, p. 93/C-1, p. 93/C-2, 
p. 93/C-3, pp. 93-94/C-4, p. 94/C-5, 
pp. 94-95/C-6, p. 95/C-8, p. 95/C-9, 
p. 96/C-10 


Market 
Chap. 1: p. 45/B-7, pp. 45-46/B-8, 
p. 46/B-9, p. 48/C-7, p. 48/C-8 
Chap. 3: p. 73/B-7, p. 77/C-5, 
p. 78/C-8, p. 78/C-9 
Unit IT: p. 80/UA 
Chap. 4: pp. 87-88/A-4, p. 88/A-5, 
pp. 89-90/B-2, pp. 91-92 /B-9 


Metals 
Chap. 2: p. 87/A-1, p. 88/A-5, 
pp. 88-89/A-7, p. 89/A-8, p. 89/A-9, 
p. 89/B-1, pp. 89-90/B-2, p. 90/B-4, 
pp. 93-94/C-4, p. 94/C-5, p. 96/C-12 


Migrant workers 
Chap. 5: p. 105/A-12 
Chap. 8: p. 157/A-6 


Migration 
Chap 1: p. 42/A-3, p. 42/A-4 
Chap. 6: p. 127/B-3, pp. 127-128/B-4, 
p. 128/B-5 
Chap. 8: p. 158/A-7, pp. 174-175/C-1, 
p. 175/C-2 
Chap. 9: p. 172/A-9, pp. 172-173/B-1 
Chap. 11: p. 205/C-7 
Chap. 12: p. 215/A-10 


Mineral regions: history 
Chap. 2: pp. 57-58/B-4, p. 58/B-7 


Mineral regions: natural characteristics 
Chap. 2: pp. 59-C-3 


Mineral regions: problems 
Chap. 2: p. 56/B-1, p. 56/B-2, 
p. 58/B-6 


Minerals 
Unit I: p. 34/UA-3 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-1, p. 55/A-5, 
p. 55/A-6, p. 55/A-7, p. 55/A-8, 
pp. 55-56/A-9, p. 56/B-1, p. 56/B-2, 
p. 57/B-4, p. 58/B-S, p. 58/B-6, 
p. 58/B-8, p. 58/C-1, pp. 58-59/C-2, 
p. 59/C-3, p. 59/C-4, p. 59/C-5, 
pp. 59-60/C-6, p. 60/C-7, 
pp. 60-61/C-9, p. 61/C-10, 
p. 61-62/C-12 
Chap. 5: p. 127/B-3, p. 128/B-5 
Chap. 7: p. 148/C-4 
Chap. 11: p.199/A-11 


Minerals: location 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-1, pp. 55-56/A-9, 
p. 56/B-1, p. 56/B-2, pp. 56-57/B-3, 
p. 57/B-4, p. 58/B-5, p. 59/C-3 
Chap. 5: p. 127/B-3, p. 128/B-5 
Chap. 7: p. 148/C-4 


Minerals: mining 
Chap. 2: p. 56/B-1, p. 56/B-2, 
p. 57/B-4, p. 59/C-5, p. 61/C-10, 
p. 61/C-11 
Chap. 11: p. 199/A-11 


Minerals: ores 
Chap. 2: p. 56/B-2, p. 57/B-4, 
p. 58/C-1, pp. 58-59/C-2 


Minerals: processing 
Chap. 2: p. 56/B-4, p. 59/C-4, 
p. 59/C-5 
Chap. 7: p. 148/C-4 


Minerals: prospecting 
Chap. 2: p. 57/B-4, p. 58/B-5, 
pp. 60-61/C-9 


Minerals: uses 
Chap. 2: p. 55/A-6, p. 55/A-7, 
p. 55/A-8, pp. 55-56/A-9, p. 56/A-10, 
pp. 56-57/B-3, p. 57/B-4 


Mississippi River 
Chap. 3: p. 70/A-4, p. 70/A-5, 
p. 70/A-6, p. 70/A-8, p. 72/B-3, 
p. 74/B-10 


Mormons 
Chap. 7: p. 138/A-2, p. 138/A-3, 
p. 139/A-9, p. 142/B-7 


Multiplier effect 
Chap. 4: p. 92/B-13, pp. 94-95 /C-6 
Chap. 5: p. 108/B-7, p. 109/B-10, 
p. 109/B-11, p. 110/B-12, p. 111/B-15, 
p. 111/C-1 
Chap. 8: p. 164/C-9 


Navaho Indians 
Chap. 7: p. 138/A-2, p. 138/A-3, 
p. 138/A-4, p. 139/A-6, p. 140/A-10 


New England Region 
Chap. 12: p.211/A-1, pp. 211-212/A-2, 
p. 212/A-3, p. 212/A-4, 
pp. 212-213/A-S, p. 213/A-6, 
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p. 213-214/A-7, pp. 214-215/A-8, 
.215/A-9, p. 215/A-10, p. 215/B-1, 
215/B-2, pp. 215-216/B-3, 

. 216/B-5, p. 216/B-6, p. 216/B-7, 

. 216/B-8, pp. 216-217/B-9, 
.217/C-1)p.217/C2, p21, /C3. 
pp. 217-218/C-4, p. 218/C-S, 

pp. 218-219/C-6 


i ob oo 


gc) 


New England Region: culture 
Chap. 12: p. 213/A-6, pp. 213-214/A-7, 
p. 215/A-10, p. 215/B-1 


New England Region: geography 
Chap. 12: p.211/A-1, p. 217/C-1, 
p. 218/C-5 


New England Region: history 
Chap. 12: p. 211/A-1, pp. 211-212/A-2, 
p. 212/A-3, pp. 212-213/A-S, 
pp. 214-215/A-8, p.215/A-9, 
p. 215/A-10, p. 215/B-1, p. 215/B-2, 
p. 217/C-1, p. 218-219/C-6 


New England Region: population 
Chap. 12: p.217/C-1, p. 217/C-2, 
p. 217/C-3, p. 218/C-5 


New England Region: values 
Chap. 10: pp. 184-185 /B-4 
Chap. 12: p.212/A-3, p. 212/A-4, 
p. 213/A-6, pp. 213-214/A-7, 
p. 215/A-10, pp. 218-219/C-6 


Oil 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-1, p. 55/A-S, 
p. 55/A-6, p. 56/A-10, pp. 56-57/B-3, 
p. 58/B-5, p. 59/C-3, pp. 59-60/C-6, 
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p. 60/C-8, pp. 60-61 /C-9 

Chap. 5: p. 105/A-14, 

pp. 105-106/A-15, p. 106/A-16, 

p. 106/A-17, p. 107/B-3, 

Chap. 7: pp. 141-142/B-5 

Chap. 8: pp. 163-164/C-8 

Chap. 9: p. 172/A-10, pp. 175-176/C-5 


Oil: drilling 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-1, pp. 56-57/B-3, 
pp. 59-60/C-6, p. 60/C-8, 
pp. 60-61/C-9 
Chap. 8: pp. 163-164/C-8 


Oil: production 
Chap. 2: pp. 56-57/B-3, p. 60/C-8 
Chap. 5: p. 106/A-16, p. 106/A-17 


Oil: prospecting 
Chap. 2: pp. 59-60/C-6, pp. 60-61 /C-9 


Oil: refining 
Chap. 2: pp. 56-57/B3, p. 60/C-8 


Plains and forest regions: history 
Chap. 1: p. 42/A-3, p. 42/A-4, 
p. 44/B-2, p. 44/B-3, p. 44/B-4, 
p. 44/B-5, pp. 44-45/B-6 


Plains and forest regions: natural 
limitations 
Chap. 1: p. 44/B-1, p. 44/B-2, 
p. 47/C-4 


Plains and forest regions: physical 
characteristics 

Chap. 1: p. 42/A-1, p. 42/A-2, 

pp. 42-43/A-5, p. 43/A-8, p. 47/C-2 


Plains and forest regions: population 
characteristics 
Chap. 1: pp. 43-44/A-9 


Plantations 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-1, pp. 122-123/A-5, 
pp. 126-127/B-1, p. 131/B-14 
Chap. 10: p. 186/B-7, p. 186/B-9 


Plantations: Hawaii 
Chap. 10: p. 186/B-7, p. 186/B-9 


Plantations: South 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-1, pp. 122-123/A-5 
pp. 126-127/B-1, p. 131/B-14 
Chap. 10: p. 186/B-9 


Political regions 
Intro: p. 27/A-3, p. 28/A-5, p. 28/A-6, 
p. 28/A-8 
Unit I: p. 36/LT-3 
Chap. 8: p. 159/B-1, pp. 159-160/B-2, 
p. 160/B3, p. 160/B-4, 
pp. 160-161/B-5, p. 161/B-6 


Pollution 
Unit I: p. 37/LT-S 
Chap. 1: pp. 42-43/A-5 
Chap. 4: pp. 87-88/A-4, p. 93/C-1, 
p. 93/C-2, p. 93/C-3 
Chap. 5: pp. 102-103/A-3 
Chap. 8: pp. 163-164/C-8, 
pp. 164-165/C-10 


Population 
Chap. 1: pp. 143-144/A-9 
Chap. 4: p. 87/A-1, pp. 89-90/B-2, 
p. 90/B-3, p. 90/B-5S 


Chap. 5: p. 113/C-8 
Chap. 7: p. 140/B-2, pp. 140-141/B-3 
Chap. 9: pp. 169-170/A-2, p. 170/A-3, 
p. 175/C-3, p. 175/C-4 


Population: problems 


Chap. 1: pp. 43-44/A-9 

Chap. 7: pp. 140-141/B-3 

Chap. 9: pp. 160-170/A-2, p. 170/A-3, 
p. 175/C-4 


Poverty 


Chap. 6: p. 125/A-11, pp. 128-129/B-7, 
p. 130/B-10 

Chap. 8: p. 157/A-6 

Chap. 11: p. 205/C-8 


Price. See also Competition; Copper 

Unit I: p. 34/UA-3 

Chap. 1: p. 46/B-9, p. 46/B-10, 

p. 46/B-11, pp. 47-48/C-6, p. 48/C-7, 
p. 48/C-8, pp. 48-49/C-9 

Chap. 3: p. 73/B-7, p. 78/C-8 

Chap. 4: p. 94/C-5 

Chap. 6: p. 129/B-8 


Price: result of supply and demand 
Unit I: p. 34/UA-3 

Chap. 1: p. 46/B-9, pp. 47-48/C-6, 
p. 48/C-7, p. 48/C-8 

Chap. 2: p. 56/B-2, pp. 56-57/B-3 
Chap. 3: pp. 72-73/B-5, p. 77/C-5, 
p. 78/C-8 

Chap. 4: p. 94/C-5 


Pueblo Indians 


Chap. 7: p. 138/A-2, p. 138/A-3, 


p. 138/A-4, pp. 138-139/A-5, 
p. 139/A-6 


Puritans 
Chap. 12: pp. 211-212/A-2, p. 212/A-3, 
p. 212/A-4, pp. 212-213/A-5, 
p. 213/A-6 


Ranches 
Chap. 1: p. 44/B-4 
Chap. 5: p. 55/A-5, p. 55/A-6 
Chap. 7: p. 142/B-7, pp. 143-144/C-2 


Raw materials 
Unit I: pp. 36-37/LT-4 
Chap. 4: p. 87/A-1, p. 87/A-2, 
p. 88/A-5, pp. 89-90/B-2, p. 90/B-6, 
pp. 91-92/B-9 
Chap. 7: pp. 145-146/C-4 
Chap. 9: p. 172/A-8 


Region. See also Alaska; Appalachia; Cali- 
fornia; Coastal region; Four Corners 
Region; Frontier region; Great Plains 
Region; Hawaii; Manufacturing regions; 
Mineral regions; New England Region; 
Plains and forest regions. Political regions; 
River and sea regions; South Central 
Region; Southern Region. 


Region: boundaries 
Intro: p. 27/A-1, p. 28/A-5, p. 28/A-6 
Unit I: p. 36/LT-3 
Chap. 1: p. 42/A-1 
Chap. 5: p. 102/A-1, p. 102/A-2 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-1, p. 122/A-2 
Chap. 7: p. 138/A-1 
Chap. 8: p. 155/A-1, p. 156/A-3 


Chap. 9: p. 169/A-1 
Chap. 11: p. 196/A-1 
Chap. 12: p. 211/A-1 


Region: definition 
Intro: p. 27/A-1, p. 27/A-2, p. 27/A-3, 
p. 28/A-5, p. 28/A-6 


Region, man-made 
Intro: p. 28/A-5, p. 28/A-8, p. 30/C-1, 
p. 30/C-5, p. 30/C-6, p. 30/C-7, 
p. 30/C-8 
Unit I: p. 36/LT-2 


Region, natural 
Intro: p. 28/A-5, p. 30/C-1, p. 30/C-2, 
p. 30/C-3, p. 30/C-4, p. 30/C-8 
Unit I: p. 34/UA-1, p. 34/UA-2, 
p. 36/LT-2, p. 36/LT-3 
Chap. 1: p. 42/A-1, p. 44/B-1 


Regional attitudes 
Intro: pp. 28-29/B-1, p. 29/B2 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-1, p. 122/A-3, 
pp. 122-123/A-5, p. 123/A-7, 
p. 124/A-8, pp. 126-127/B-1, 
pp. 127-128/B-4, p. 128/B-6 
Chap. 10: p. 184/B-1, p. 184/B-2, 
p. 184/B-3, pp. 184-185/B-4 
Chap. 12: p. 212/A-3, p. 212/A-4, 
p. 213/A-6, pp. 213-214/A-7, 
p.215/A-10, pp. 218-219/C-6 


Regional changes 
Intro: p. 30/C-5, p. 30/C-6, p. 30/C-7, 
p. 30/C-8 
Chap. 2: p. 57/B-4, p. 58/B-5, 
p. 58/B-6, p. 58/B-7 
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Chap. 5: p. 108/B-7, p. 113/C-7, 

p. 113/C-8 

Chap. 6: pp. 126-127/B-1, p. 127/B-2, 
p. 131/B-12, p. 131/B-14 


Regional characteristics 
Intro: p. 27/A-1, p. 27/A-2, p. 27/A-3, 
p. 28/A-5, p. 28/A-6, p. 28/A-7, 
p. 29/B-3 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-1, p. 122/A-2, 
p. 122/A-4 
Chap. 7: p. 138/A-1, p. 142/B-6 


Regional development 
Chap. 2: p. 57/B-4, p. 58/B-5 
Chap. 5: p. 112/C-4, p. 112/C-5, 
pp. 112-113/C-6 
Chap. 12: pp. 218-219/C-6 


Regional differences 
Intro: p. 27/A-2, p. 27/A-3, p. 28/A-5, 
p. 28/A-7, pp. 28-29/B-1, p. 29/B-2, 
p. 29/B-3, p. 29/B-4, p. 30/C-2, 
p. 30/C-5 
Chap. 7: p. 142/B-6 
Chap. 12: pp. 216-217/B-9, p. 218/C-5 


Regional evolution 
Intro: p. 30/C-2, p. 30/C-4, p. 30/C-8 
Unit I: p. 34/UA-1, p. 34/UA-2 


Regional planning 
Chap. 8: pp. 156-157/A-4, 
pp. 162-163/C-4 
Chap. 9: pp. 175-176/C-S, 
pp. 176-177/C-7 
Chap. 10: pp. 187-188/C-2, p. 188/C-4, 
p. 188/C-5, p. 188/C-6, 
pp. 188-189/C-7, p. 189/C-8 
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Chap. 11: p. 203/C-3, pp. 203-204/C-4, 
p. 205/C-9, p. 206/C-11 
Chap. 12: p.217/C-1 


Regional specialization 
Intro: p. 29/B-3, p. 29/B-4, p. 29/B-5 
Unit I: p. 36/LT-3, pp. 36-37/LT-4 
Chap. 4: p. 89/B-1, pp. 89-90/B-2, 
p. 95/C-8, p. 95/C-9 
Chap. 5: p. 102/A-1, p. 102/A-2, 
p. 108/B-6 
Chap. 8: p. 163/C-6, p. 163/C-7 
Chap. 10: p. 183/A-6, p. 183/A-7, 
p. 188/C-3 


Resources 
Chap. 1: pp. 42-43/A-5, p. 44/B-1, 
pp. 46-47/C-1, p. 47/C-2, p. 47/C-4, 
pp. 47-48/C-9 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-1, p. 54/A-2, 
p. 54/A-3, p. 54/A-4, p. 55/A-5, 
p. 55/A-6, p. 55/A-7, p. 55/A-8, 
pp. 55-56/A-9, p. 56/A-10, 
pp. 56-57/B-3, p. 58/B-6, p. 58/B-7 
Chap. 5: p. 102/A-1, p. 102/A-2, 
pp. 102-103/A-3, p. 103/A-4, 
p. 105/A-14, pp. 105-106/A-15, 
p. 106/A-16, p. 106/A-17, p. 107/B-3, 
pp. 107-108/B-5, p. 112/C-3, 
p. 112/C-4, p. 112/C-5, 
pp. 112-113/C-6, p. 113/C-7 
Chap. 6: p. 127/B-2 
Chap. 7: pp. 145-146/C-4 
Chap. 8: pp. 162-163/C-4 
Chap. 9: p. 171/A-6, p. 172/A-10 


Resources, conservation of. See also 
Ecology; Water conservation 
Chap. I: p. 47/C-2, p. 47/C-4 


Chap. 2: p. 54/A-3, p. 54/A-4, 
p. 55/AS, pp. 56-57/B-3 
Chap. 5: p. 106/A-17 


Resources, nonrenewable 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-2, p. 54/A-3, 
p. 54/A-4, p. 55/A-5 


Resources, renewable 
Chap. 1: p. 47/C-4, p. 47/C-5, 
pp. 47-48 /C-9 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-2, p.54/A-3, 
p. 55/A-4 
Chap. 5: pp. 102-103/A-3, p. 103/A-4 


River and sea regions: culture 
Chap. 3: p. 70/A-7, p. 70/A-8, 
p. 77/C-4, p. 77/C-5, p. 77/C-6 


River and sea regions: history 
Chap. 3: p. 70/A-8, pp. 70-71/A-9 


River and sea regions: natural characteristics 
Chap. 3: p. 69/A-1, p. 69/A-2, 
p. 69/A-3, p. 70/A-5, p. 70/A-6, 
p. 71/A-10, p. 76/C-1, p. 76/C-2, 
p. 76/C-3 


River and sea regions: physical limitations 
Chap. 3: p. 70/A-4, pp. 71-72/B-1, 
p. 72/B-2, p. 72/B-3, pp. 72-73/B-5 


River and sea regions: problems 
Chap. 3: p. 73/B-6, p. 73/B-8, 
p. 73/B-9, p. 74/B-11, p. 74/B-12, 
p. 74/B-13, p. 75/B-14, p. 75/B-15, 
pp. 75-76/B-16, p. 76/B-17, 
pp. 77-78/C-7, p. 78/C-10, 
p. 79/C-11 


River systems 
Chap. 3: p. 69/A-2, p. 69/A-3, 
p. 70/A-4, p. 70/A-5, p. 70/A-6, 
pp. 70-71/A-9, p. 71/A-10, p. 72/B-2, 
p. 72/B-3, p. 73/B-6, p. 74/B-10, 
p. 74/B-11, p. 74/B-12, p. 74/B-13, 
p. 75/B-14, p. 75/B-15, 
pp. 75-76/B-16, p. 76/B-17, 
pp. 77-78/C-7 
Chap. 7: p. 140/B-1, p. 140/B-2, 
pp. 144-145 /C-3 


River systems: history 
Chap. 3: p. 70/A-8, pp. 70-71/A-9 


River systems: problems 
Chap. 3: p. 72/B-2, p. 72/B-3, 
p. 73/B-6, p. 73/B-8, p. 73/B-9, 
p- 74/B-10, p. 74/B-11, p. 74/B-12, 
p. 75/B-14, p. 75/B-15, pp. 75-76/B-16, 
p. 76/B-17, pp. 77-78/C-7 
Chap. 7: pp. 144-145 /C-3 


Sea regions 
Chap. 3: p. 71/A-10, p. 76/C-1, 
p. 76/C-2, p. 76/C-3, p. 77/C-6, 
p. 78/C-9, p. 78/C-10, p. 79/C-11 


Segregation 
Chap. 6: pp. 124-125/A-10, 
pp. 125-126/A-12 


Slavery 
Chap. 1: p. 42/A-3 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-1, p. 122/A-4, 
pp. 122-123/A-S, p. 123/A-6, 
p. 123/A-7, p. 124/A-8, p. 124/A-9, 
pp. 126-127/B-1, p. 131/B-14, 
p. 133/C-5 


Social capital 
Chap. 11: p. 203/C-2 


Social costs 
Chap. 3: p. 75/B-14, p. 75/B-15 
Chap. 4: p. 93/C-3 
Chap. 7: pp. 140-141/B-3 
Chap. 9: pp. 174-175/C-1 


South Central Region 
Chap. 5: p. 102/A-1, p. 102/A-2, 
pp. 102-103/A-3, p. 103/A-4, 
pp. 103-104/A-5, p. 104/A-6, 
p. 104/A-7, p. 104/A-8, p. 104/A-9, 
p. 105/A-10, p. 105/A-13, p. 105/A-14, 
pp. 105-106/A-15, p. 106/A-16, 
p. 106/A-17, p. 106/A-18, 
pp. 106-107/B-1, p. 107/B-2, 
p. 107/B-3, p. 107/B-4, 
pp. 107-108/B-5, p. 108/B-6, 
p. 108/B-7, p. 108/B-8, p. 109/B-10, 
p. 109/B-11, p. 111/B-15, 
pp. 111-112/C-2, p. 112/C-3, 
p. 112/C-4, p. 112/C-5, p. 113/C-7, 
p. 113/C-8 


South Central Region: cultures 
Chap. 5: p. 102/A-1, pp. 103-104/A-5, 
p. 104/A-7, p. 104/A-8, p. 104/A-9, 
p. 105/A-12 


South Central Region: physical 
characteristics 
Chap. 5: p. 104/A-1, pp. 103-104/A-2, 
pp. 102-103/A-3, p. 103/A-4 


South Central Region: problems 
Chap. 5: p. 104/A-6, p. 111/C-1, 
pp. 11)1-112/C-2, p. 112/C-3, 
p. 112/C-4, p. 112/C-S, p. 113/C-7 


Southern Region: culture 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-3, p. 122/A-4, 
p. 127/B-3, p. 131/C-1, p. 131/C-2, 
pp. 131-132/C-3, p. 132/C-4, 
pp. 132-133/C-5, p. 133/C-6 


Southern Region: history 
Chap. 6: pp. 122-123/A-5, p. 123/A-6, 
p. 123/A-7, p. 124/A-8, p. 126/A-13, 
p. 126/B-1, p. 126/B-2, p. 130/B-11, 
p. 131/B-14 


Southern Region: physical characteristics 
Chap. 6: p. 122/A-1, p. 122/A-2 


Southern Region: population characteristics 
Chap. 6: p. 127/B-4, p. 127/B-5, 
pp. 127-128/B-6 


Southern Region: problems 
Chap. 6: p. 127/B-4, p. 127/B-5, 
pp. 127-128/B-5, pp. 128-129/B-7, 
p. 129/B-8, pp. 129-130/B-9, 
p. 130/B-10, pp. 130-131/B-13, 
p. 131/B-15 
Chap. 7: p. 138/A-2, p. 138/A-3, 
p. 139/A-7, p. 139/A-8, p. 140/A-10 
Chap. 8: p. 158/A-7 


Spanish-American people 
Intro: pp. 28-29/B-1 
Chap. 5: p. 104/A-7, p. 104/A-8, 
p. 104/A-9 


Strikes 
Chap. 4: p. 92/B-12, p. 96/C-12 
Chap. 11: pp. 202-203/B-6 


Support systems 
Chap. 4 p. 90/B-6, p. 91/B-7, p. 91/B-8 


Zo 


Tools 
Chap. 1: p. 44/B-4, p. 44/B-S, 
p. 44/B-6, p. 48/C-4 
Chap 2: p. 60/C-7 


Transportation. See also Water 
transportation 

Chap. 1: p. 44/B-5 

Chap. 2: p. 56/B-2, pp. 56-57/B-3, 

p. 58/B-5 

Chap. 3: p. 71/A-10 

Chap. 4: p. 90/B-6, p. 91/B-7, 

p. 92/B-10, p. 92/B-11 

Chap. 5: pp. 105-106/A-15, 

p. 106/A-18, p. 107/B-2, p. 107/B-3, 

p. 107/B-4 

Chap. 7: p. 141/B-4 

Chap. 9: pp. 171-172/A-7 

Chap. 10: pp. 182-183/A-4 

Chap. 11: pp. 196-197/A-5, 

p. 197/A-6 


Tree farming 
Chap. 1: p. 47/C-4, p. 47/C-5, 
pp. 48-49/C-9 


Chap. 5: pp. 102-103/A-3, p. 103/A-4, 


pp. 106-107/B-1 
Truck farming 


Chap. 5: p. 105/A-10, p. 105/A-11, 
p. 105/A-12, p. 105/A-13 


230 


TVA 
Chap. 6: pp. 130-131/B-11 


Unemployment 
Chap. 2: p. 57/B-4, p. 58/B-5, 
p. 58/B-6, p. 61/C-11 
Chap. 4: p. 93/C-1, pp. 94-95 /C-6 
Chap. 11: p. 198/A-9, pp. 200-202/B-3 


Unequal opportunities 
Chap. 6: p. 125/A-11, 
pp. 125-126/A-12, p. 126/A-13, 
p. 128/B-6 
Chap. 10: p. 183/A-5, p. 183/A-6, 
p. 183/A-7 


Unions 
Chap. 4: p.96/C-11, p. 96/C-12 
Chap. 11: p. 202/B-6, p. 202/B-7 


Value added 
Chap. 7: p. 146/C-4 
Chap. 11. p. 199/A-11, 
pp. 199-200/A-12 


Water conflicts and overuse 
Chap. 3: p. 71/A-10, p. 72/B-2, 
p. 73/B-6, p. 73/B-8, p. 73/B-9, 
p. 74/B-11, p. 74/B-12 
Chap. 5: p. 107/B-2, p. 112/C-3 
Chap. 7: p. 144/C-3 


Chap. 8: pp. 158-159/A-11, 
pp. 163-164/C-8 


Water conservation 


Chap. 3: pp. 71-72/B-1, p. 72/B-4, 
p. 73/B-8, p. 73/B-9, p. 74/B-10, 

p. 74/B-13, p. 75/B-14, p. 75/B-15, 
pp. 75-76/B-16, p. 76/B-17 

Chap. 5: p. 112/C-3 

Chap. 7: pp. 144-145/C-3 


Water cycle 


Chap. 3 p. 69/A-1 


Water supply and demand 


Chap. 3: p. 10/A-4, p. 72/B-2, 


_p. 72/B-3, p. 72/B-4, pp. 72-73/B-5, 


p. 73/B-6, p. 73/B-8, pp. 77-78/C-7 
Chap. 5: p. 112/C-3 

Chap. 7: pp. 144-145/C-3 

Chap. 8: pp. 158-159/A-11 


Water transportation 


Chap. 3: p. 69/A-3, p. 70/A-8, 

pp. 70-71/A-9, p. 71/A-10, p. 71/A-11 
Chap. 4: p.92/B-10 

Chap. 5: p. 107/B-3 


Whaling 


Chap. 3: p. 78/C-10 
Chap. 9: p. 172/A-9 
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